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Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 


25c Packages at Druggists 














This magic spot 
ends corns 


= Place it on your throbbing corn to- ‘ 
night. It takes but a second. 


Relief will come instantly, because 
the felt ring relieves all pressure. 


The medicated spot of wax soothes 
while it works. 

You will wonder why you waited 
so long. 


Tomorrow your corn will not hurt 
as it has today. 


And within 48 hours the corn will 
come out easily, painlessly. 


Blue-jay is the gentle, certain way, 
discovered by a great chemist. 
Blue-jay Plasters are made by 
Bauer & Black, famed for surgical 
dressings. 


Paring is extremely dangerous and 
only a makeshift. Infection is 
possible. Harsh and mussy 
liquids are disagreeable. 


Blue-jay is irresistible to the average 
corn. Once in awhile an old and 
stubborn corn requires a second 
treatment. 


Tonight prove these truths yourself. 
It costs so little. Then you will 
never let a corn hurt again. 


At all druggists—25c per package. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressing, Etc. 


Chicago and New York 
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Let’s All Save $51 


The Oliver Typewriter Now $49— Formerly $100 


























N THIS page we print a coupon which saves you $51. This is the 
war-time savings the Oliver Typewriter Company now offers you. 


To save you half the former price of $100, we have instituted 
simplified selling plans. We no longer have an expensive force of 15,000 
salesmen nor costly offices in 50 cities. And in other ways we have 
made vast economies in production and distribution. 






ALL of the savings in price typewriter is worth $100, it is this per month. If you do not want to 









% A come from our new and eco- splendid, speedy Oliver Nine. keep it we will refund the trans- 

ae nomical sales plans and increased The Oliver Nine is our latest portation charges. 

a: production. and best typewriter. It has all The Oliver Nine sells itself. 

Bee Half Pri Wins! the wanted improvements. It is YOU are the judge. Merit must 

rae a rice ins. built of the finest materials. —_, wi — 

of , . p . d machines accepted in ex- 

ais The $100 Oliver for $49 is so It has a universal keyboard, so = 

bs i popular that our entire plant, any typist may use it. And it has change at a fair valuation. 

4a devoted exclusively to the man- dozens of features not found else- Free Trial 

a ufacture of new Olivers, is now where. 

a. being enlarged. The Oliver Nine is preferred by I — the —— on Olt below. 

a ia Sales are increasing enormously many of the foremost concerns in ~ ead you either an k ble b od 

Ak both to individuals and big con- _ the country, some of whomwelist = CC" a athe Hioh Cost of Ton 

1¢ cerns. Each day adds hundreds of below. Its popularity is inter- bi “t o Th 4 nas athe 

4 Oliver users. Each day some national. honest.” a i a 

i Sete aro Save $51 This book explains how we ar 

an. Olivers have been sold. This $49 Oliver is our identical eee teal md 2 a gen st we 

=| - ‘eisadaiansioa $100 machine —not a change, not 7) ent the esunen a oo 

4 be Remember, we offer here per- the slightest cheapening. This is ither the free tri On i 

i B , , : our $2,000,000 guarantee. either the free trial Oliver, or for 

e fectly new Olivers — latest models gVUU, : our book. 

a —never used. So do not confuse We send you an Oliver for free Canadian Price, $62 65 

if this offer —because of the price — trial. You are your own salesman. peccamriggseoniediec rics 

Pa with second-hand or rebuilt ma- Try it for five days. Then if you THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

5 chines of an earlier model. If any want it, pay us at the rate of $3 1475 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ie i. 
The only reason we have been able to hold to a $49 qume am auES GS ens es ores mes oe 






price is our very large output. We hope to be able to 
maintain this price. Materials and labor costs are in- 
creasing. We may be forced to raise. We do not wish to. 
We do not expect to. But we advise you to act now to be 
certain of getting your Oliver at the present price of $49. 


Be 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1475 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


[] Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 
tion. If I keep it, 1 will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per 
month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 














SOME OF THE FAMOUS USERS $ choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- Lj 

‘ ‘ pense at the end of five days. % 
United States Steel Corporation Hart, Schaffner & Marx v 
Baldwin Locomotive Works International Harvester Company Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your rf 
Pennsylvania Railroad Diamond Match Company book— “The High Cost of Ty pewriters—The Reason and i 
Columbia Graphophone Company New York Edison Company the Remedy,"’ your de luxe catalog and further information, fj 

B. thlehem Steel Company Boston Elevated Railways E 
National City Bank of New York Morris & Co., Packers N f 

Jones & Laughlin, etc., etc. | PT CTT TT OC CCT COT Ce Oe ere iS 
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OVER 600,000 OLIVERS SOLD 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Mellin’s Food consists of maltose, dextrins, 
protein, carbohydrates and bone-forming salts. 
When added to milk it makes a perfectly digest- 
ible and easily assimilated diet for the baby. 


Send today for a free trial bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Next Month 


Twisting a well known phrase, life to 
us is just one good story after another; 
and usually, we think a better story. 
It’s like folks on the upward trend to 
success. We’re never satisfied. Such 
and-such a story is a peach, we think 
(muzzling our modesty) but surely we 
can get an even better one. And while 
we're speaking of good stories and pic- 
tures and of better stories and pictures, 
may we call your attention to a few 
of the high lights in our next month’s 
issue ? 


The June Cover 


Miss Olive Tell is the young lady 
who will greet you at your favorite 
newsstand next month. W. Haskell 
Coffin has given her just the expres 
sion suitable for a cover page. A sort- 
ofa won’t-you-walk-into-my-parlor tilt 
to her face. Just like a hostess with 
a bag full of surprises and pleasure for 
her guests. And as usual, the “getup” 
of this cover is decidedly different. 





“The Eagle’s Eye” 

The opening, smashing installment of 
Courtney Ryley Cooper’s fictionization 
of “The Eagle’s Eye” serial is no more 
thrilling nor less of a revelation than 
next month’s big installment. Mr. 
Cooper describes more of the astound- 
ing disclosures of William J. Flynn, re- 
tired chief of the U. S. Secret Service. 
We think we have secured something 
truly big for our readers in this serial 
story. Not only is it interesting as a 
story but its revelations of the insidi- 
ous workings of German spies here is 
good, timely information. Remember 
—four more big chapters next month, 
with illustrations from the picture. 





Fashion Pictures 


You can imagine how chic is Jackie 
Saunders in the latest models. You 
see, the last time Jackie went to New 
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What Becomes of Their Clothes? 
This Profusely Illustrated Story will Tell You. 
Charles Spencer Chaplin Spends Half His Million 


(Photographs) 

Gathering the Nuts! Alan Sheridan 
About the Pests in the Movie Manager’s Office 

Drawings by R. F. James. 


Francis Denton 


John Dolber 


Mile-a-Minute Kendall (Fiction) 


Fictionized Version of the Picture. 


These Are Russians 
Real Russians, from Russia and of Russia. 


A Drama Done in Thistledown 
Marguerite Clark’s “Prunella” Told in Pictures. 


Packing Up Their Troubles (Photographs) 
And Helping Them to Smile, Smile, Smile. 


The Eagle’s Eye (Fiction) Courtney Ryley Cooper 
How the Germans Planned the Lusitania Atrocity. 
Written from First Installment of Sensational Secret Service Serial. 
Does Theda Bara Believe her Own Press-Agent? 
Delight Evans 
The Truth about the World’s Greatest Vampire. 
Colonel Mary—of the 143rd. (Photographs) 


The Shadow Stage Randolph Bartlett 


The Latest Photoplays Reviewed. 


Waiting for Tomorrow 
While the World Waits for Blanche Sweet’s Return. 


“They Haven’t Lost Their Voices” 
Art Portraits of Florence Reed in “Chu Chin Chow” 
Lenore Ulric in “Tiger Rose” 
Ethel Barrymore in “Camille” 
Lou Tellegen in “Blind Youth” 


Close-Ups Editorial Expression and Timely Comment 
Who—Zat Lady? James R. Quirk 


A Discerning French Chauffeur Describes Gail Kane. 


Grand Crossing Impressions Delight Evans 
Texas Guinan, Bill, and—but Read It. 


Photoplay Writing John Emerson and Anita Loos 
About the Development of Theme. 


With the Big Show 
Wheeler Oakman Has Enlisted. 


Plays and Players Cal York 
What They’ve Been Doing, and What They are Going to Do. 


Pictured Names Puzzle 
Just Try It. 


Why Do They Do It? 


Some Inconsistencies of the Screen. 
Questions and Answers 


Harry C. Carr 


Elizabeth Peltret 
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The June PHortoptay will contain one 


York she had a long, delicious “clothes- 
buying spree.” All of the beauties in 
filmdom stood in a row and cried to 
Spring and Summer models: “Come 
to the one you love the best!” and 
Jackie Saunders found herself smoth- 
ered under the down-pour of gowns 
and things. The very latest models are 
shown in this beautiful two-page pic- 
ture layout next month, with full de- 
scriptions under each picture. Girls, 
you really mustn’t miss this feature. 


that you’ve never read before. 
subject of this biography is 


be at all. 


The 
a star 
without whose presence no picture show 
would be complete—in fact, wouldn’t 
This star is unique in that 
he—it—measures anywhere from one 
thousand to five thousand feet in length. 
You just can’t imagine who he—it—is. 
But be sure and turn to the two pages 
of pictures giving the biography of a 
reel of film. The pictures will show you 
just where the movies begin and finish. 





| something equally as imitative. 


long before she ever thought of being 














Just Over the Horizon 


Is a new motion picture field. 
volves you and your kid brother and 


It in- 


your “best girl.” It concerns everyone. 
We refer to the field including 300,000 
public schools, 10,000 colleges, 230,000 
churches and 500,000 other institutions, 
organizations and clubs—all potential 
users of motion pictures. PHOTOPLAY 
begins in the June issue a new Educa- 
tional Films Department. The dawn- 
ing importance of this educational field 
is amazing. To conduct this depart- 
ment we have obtained an expert who 
has devoted years to his subject. 





In the Fiction Line | 


Frederic Arnold Kummer contributes 
another of his studio stories. It is called 
“Jimmy Stars at Last,” and we’re quite 
sure you'll be as glad about it as was 
Jimmy. And then there are three stories i} 
of current releases: “A Bit of Jade,” 
“The Claim” and “Annexing Bill,” which 
last, by the way, is a rollicking farce 
that'll keep you guessing and laughing. | 





Do You Believe in Signs? 


Remember those elephants in “In- li 
tolerance?” Made of papier mache or | 
Well, 
Carmel Myers saw ’em one day—oh, 


a siren in the sea or anything like that. 
Well, these stoic elephants stared and 
stared at Carmel while she was be- 
ing escorted by Griffith over the 
scenes for his big show and—what do 
you think they said to her? It was a 
sign, thought Carmel. And you'd bet- 
ter read about her. The story bubbles 
with Youth and beauty-on-the-way-to- 
glory. 





Concerning Helen Eddy 


Helen’s the world’s greatest “pinch 
hitter” out along the Coast. Helen is 
so very adaptable and versatile that she 
can play any part at all and does it joy- 
ously. In fact so serviceable is Helen 
that they call her “Helpful Helen.” She | 
is George Beban’s favorite leading lady, 
you know. Plays the Wop woman and | 








all. And to think that she started out 
to write—but we “dassent” tell you the 
story. You'll just have to read it. 





Then, There’s “Wally” Reid 


Kc neth McGaffey recently had quite 
a hilarious time with Wally. They 
toured the country together, speaking in 
theaters, playing saxophones in pullmans 
and such. And Wally supplies his own 
illustrations for this article. He draws 
quite well, you know—almost as well 
with a pen as he does with his per- 
sonality. 


Then, Too— 


June PHoTopLay will contain all of 
the frills and furbelows for which it is 
preferred. Pictures—oodles of them! 
For we believe that you readers like 
plenty of pictures to look at. If you 
didn’t, you wouldn’t be movie fans, 














would you? } 
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SO Bok ORE 


Shampoo 
with 


JAP ROSE SOAP 


“‘The Instant Lather Soap’’ 


See how quickly and abundantly it lathers in hard or soft water 
-how little time it takes to thoroughly cleanse the hair and scalp 
and remove “excess” hair oil. It rinses so easily and quickly leaving 


not a trace of soap to attract dust. Learn 
that head cleanliness is the “best of habits.” 


Jap Rose Soap is unexcelled for bath 
and general use. Sold by all leading grocers 
and druggists. 


TRIAL OFFER. Send 20c for an attractive Week-End Pack- 
age, containing four Jap Rose Miniatures, consisting of one 
each of Talcum Powder, Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, 726 East Austin Avenue, Chicago 
he Re SERS eGR Te nr iteR ane tema ON mur ems em 
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PARALTA PLAYS 


Pick of the Pictures 


To the Readers of Photoplay: 


What makes an author famous is the way he 
puts the words together. What counts in a pic- 
ture is not the way the story is written, but the 
story itself. 


Haven’t you many times looked at a picture 
and said to yourself, ‘‘I think I could do as 
well and maybe better than the man who wrote 
this picturer’’ Perhaps you could. But there 
was always back in your head a lack of confi- 
dence. You were afraid you couldn’t put your 
story in the proper words. 


Just you think up a story. Think of some- 
thing real to write about and then write it in 
your own way. 


Everybody has a fine story in his head. 
Everybody lives a fine story. Dig up yours and 
write it down any old way. 


This announcement is not a ‘‘contest”’ affair. 
We offer no prizes. This is a plain business 
statement. We want to buy good stories for 
PARALTA stars. We will pay for stories fit 
for our stars. (From $250.00 to $5,000.00. ) 


So the next time you happen to see J. WAR- 
REN KERRIGAN in ‘‘A Man’s Man,”’ or in 
‘*The Turn of A Card,”’ you just watch him 
closely and figure if you can write a story for 
him. Dothe very same when you see Bessie 
Barriscale in ‘‘ Madam Who?’’, or in ‘* Within 
the Cup.’’ And of course, be sure to think up 
a story for HENRY B. WALTHALL, when 
you see him in ‘‘His Robe of Honor,”’ or in 
‘*Humdrum Brown.”’ 


We believe that you are eminently qualified 
to know a good picture when you see one. 
That’s why we are making Paralta Plays. And 
we also believe that you may be highly qualified 
to write a good story. 


Try it by all means. Our scenario depart- 
ment is waiting for your manuscript. Send it in. 


Address all communications to Eastern 


Scenario Department, Paralta Plays, Inc., 6 
West 48th Street, New York City. 




















What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The éruth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-K, 350 N. Clark St. CHICAGO 


and receive the June issue 
and five issues thereafter. 











PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department 7-K 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 for 
which you will kindly enter my subscription 


for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for six months, 
effective with the June, 1918, issue. 


CHOP ere OHHH O ERE HE SHOOEEHE OH OEE HEE Eeeeereseses 














Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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KEEPING the FAMILY TOGETHER 


‘Tl takes more than three meals And there’s no pretence about it 
a day and a roof to hold a | either—not “just once to please 
family together. That’s only | Dad,’’—but they all go because the 
cupboard love! fascination of Parmount and Art- 
No, the real cementing influence, | ¢T#tt gets them! 
as many parents have found, is for The fascination of the foremost 
the family to enjoy itself together, | stars—that’s Paramount and Art- 
as it does at the motion picture ]| craft! 
theatre. The fascination of superb directing, 
Son will chip in on the party as | —that’s Paramount and Artcraft ! 
well as Daughter and the young- The fascination of clean motion pic- 
sters, when it comes to seeing with | tures,conceived and constructed with 
the old folks the first-class motion ] the fire of geniusand the passion of art 
picture plays of Paramount and | —that is Paramount!—that is 
Artcraft. Artcraft! 














These are the trade-marks by which you may 
identify Paramount and Artcraft motion 


pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
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The really great 
motion pic Chie es 
of today are 
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NAZIMOVA 
inREVELATION 





VIOLA DANA 
inBLUE JEANS 
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RITA JOLIVETin 
LEST WE FORGET 








EDITH STOREY in 
The LEGION of DEATH 








Mré-Mrs SIDNEY DREW 
in PAYDAY 


oe) 


EMILY MABEL 
STEVENS TALIAFERRO 


inthe Slacker_inDraft258 
are all 


METRO 
PICTURES 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


LOUSE LEAF BOOKS 




















AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD 
sign letters tur siore aud cffice windows; anyone can 
put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., 
Chicagu. 

TELL THE KEADERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have cof interest to them. You can reach them 

a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section. 84% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated, The section 
is read and brings results. 

GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recita- 
tions Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods Large Catalog Free. 

T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 

TRICKS, PUZZLES JOKES, MAGIC GOODS, 
plays, Wigs, stage sup! ilies, sensational escapes and illu- 
sions Largest Novelty house in America sig illus- 
trated catalog free. Oaks Magical Co., Dept, 519, Osh- 
kosh, Tis 

HELP WANTED 
GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YEARLY. PRE- 


rare for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service 


Examiner. New Book Free. Write Patterson Civil Service 
School, tox 3017. Rochester, T. 

~WANTED—TO HEAR FROM MEN WHO ARE 
really ambitious to become expert accountants. 
Tra ned men are in universal demand at from $3,000 
to $10,000 per year, Write John B,. Tanner, Presi 
dent. 1001 Grant Park Bldg Ch'eago. 

FOREMEN, SHOPMEN AND OFFICEMEN 
Wanted to work spare time as special representative of 


large well-known mail-order house, selling Watches, 
Diamonds, and Jewelry on Credit. Liberal commissions 
and exclusive sales rights granted. No investment or 
deposit required for outfit or samples. Write at once 
for details. Address S, D. Miller, Dept. 32, Agency 


Division, Miler Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

KR: AIL ROAD TRAFFIC INSPECTORS WANTED. 
$125 a month and expenses to start; short hours; travel: 
three months’ home study under guarantee: we arrange 
fer position. No age limit. Ask for Booklet L-6. 
Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. 75.00 to $150.00 per 
month, Railroad fare paid. Goodrich Drug Company, 
Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb, 

THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN WANTED TO 
enter government service. War has caused unprecedented 
demand in every branch. No matter what you are now 
doing, you can improve your condition and secure a gov- 
‘Tmment position, good pay. steady employment, as well 
as perform a very patriotic duty to your country. Qualify 
iow, get into this war activity. Our war bulletin R A 
2023 gives full information Write today stating age, 


occupation, citizenship and position preferred. Washing- 
ton Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 

Ww — D IMMEDIATELY: MEN—WOMEN, 18 OR 
over S. Government Positions. Hundreds clerical 
oe ‘obtainable. $90 month. Quick increase. Easy 
work Write immediately for list positions. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. N-209, Rochester, N. Y. 





EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 
LEARN COMMERCIAL DRAWING—20 years teaching 





it Home Study Graduates working everywhere. Sal- 
aries to $100 week. Com. Drawing School, 326-C River 
St., Chicago. ; 

HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE BIG MONEY 


writing Photoplays, Stories, ete. Why don’t you? Write 








us for free details. Bookmart Co., Dept. 8, Auburn, 
fe We 
MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 

$100 TO $200 PROFIT WEEKLY. COMPLE 
Moving Picture Outfit, Machine, Films, ete., furnished 
on easy payment plan. No experience needed. Free 
book explains everything. Monarch Film Service, Dept, 
il 228 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

BIG PROFI.S NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by Government institutions. Cata- 
E i Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 510 Franklin 
tlde.. Chicaen 








A GENUINE 
Memo Book, 50 shects paper, 
gold on cover, Postpaid 50 cts. 
wept. 3, Bex 6, Sta. L., N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LADIES—FASCINATING HOME 
ing postcards, pictures, photos, etc., 
on 100; no canvassing; 
Particulars free. Artint, 
lyn, 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM WOMEN 
ambitious to secure special training for 
a thorough knowledge of h'gher accounting. 
help to fill the overwhe!'ming demand for 
countants. Write today to John B. Tanner, 
1000 Grant Park Bldg., Chicago. 


OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
coins dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illus- 
trated Cvin Value Buok, 4x7. Showing guaranteed 
prices. It may mean your fortune. Get posted. Clarke 
Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, N. Y. 


LEATHER COVER, LOUSE LEAF 
Your name stamped in 
Loose Leaf Bouk Cov., 
Cuy. 








BUSINESS TINT- 
spare time for profit. 
samples lOc (stamps). 
>, 91 Meserole St., Brook- 


S5 








652 


WHO 
business 
You can 
expert ac 
President, 


ARE 
and 











STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL 70% DISCOU NT. 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. C. 21, 
Hanover, Pa. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 





8 BEAU TIFU L HANDCOLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 


3%x5% for 25 cents. 32 for $1.00. Allison, Lock- 
wood, Fartar, Clark, Frederie<, Fairbanas. Hart and 
others. Artograph Co., 123 Shippen St., Weehawken, 
New Jersev. 

FILMS DEVELOPED, PRINTED AND ENLARGED 
by our new system are the best ever. Prompt, low 
priced, perfect. Just send your name for full details. 
Sample roll developed, 10 cents. Roanoke Photo Finish- 


ing Co., 226 


Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
PATENTS 


WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT 
Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1.000,000 in prizes 
offered for inventions. Send sketch for free opinion as 
to patentability. Our tour books sent free. Victor J. 
rs & Co., Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, 
yD Ce 


Va. 











NVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING 








wealth. Send Postal for Free book. Tells what to 
invent and how to obtain a patent throuch our credit 
system. Talbert & Talbert, 4724 Talbert Building. 
Washington, D. C. 
SONGWRITERS 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
music and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 


poems on war, tove or any subject. Chester Music Co.. 
1039 Wilson “Ave., Suite 112, Chicago. tie BS 

I WROTE MISSOURI WALTZ SONG, CHAUNCY 
Oleott’s Lullaby, and 190 other successes. I will set 


your poem to music, or music to words. Write for prono- 
sition and list of my songs. J. R. Shannon, 602 Ells- 
worth Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page including carbon. Spelling corrected. Seven vears’ 
experience. Mariorie Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, 
Chicagn. 











BOOKS 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY 
MacGrath’s famous book 





TO GET HAROLD 
“The Adventures of Kathlyn’’ 





containing 374 pages, illustrations made from actual 
photographs. Regular dollar book now only thirty-five 
cents. This is a special limited offer. Our Supply of 
these books is very limited. Order your copy today. 
Meskin, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il 
TYPEWRITERS 





TYPEWRITERS—ALL MAKES —FACTORY REBUILT 
by famous ‘‘Young Process.’’ As good as new, look like 
new, wear like new, guaranteed like new. Our b’g busi- 
ness permits lowest cash prices. $10 and up. Also, ma- 
chines rented or sold on time. No matter what your 
needs are we can best serve you. Write and see now. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 748, Chicago. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 








PERSONAL 


WRITE YOUR SISTER NELLIE. 
important news for you.”’ 


SEXUAL 
Baik NOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, MD., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1 .00 What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain Cloth binding — 320 pages — many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents and commendations on request 





“MADELINE 


Very 

















BOOK LISTING 100 COMPANIES WANTING PHO- 
toplays, short stories, poems, with valuable advice on 
writing and selling, 25c. Atlas Publishing Co., 694, 


Cincinnati. 


_| Camera Men Wanted 


# MOTION PICTURES 


Ph Salaries $40 to $150 weekly. Light, easy, fas- 
cinating work. Travel everywhere. Govern- 
ment wants Camera men—rank of Sergeant. 
Our full Course requires only few weeks. 
Day orevening classes. No book study; actual 

ractice in up-to-date studio under expert 
instructors. No schooling required. Easy 
terms. Special offer to those enrolling now. 


Call or write for free booklet. Dzn't delay. Send at once. 


New York Institute of Photography 








‘ 












American Pub. Co., 530 Winston Bldg., bene md 
CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We will not give yvouany grand prize if you 
to make you rich in a week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
80 you can make money. send a copy 
of this picture, witn 6c in stamps for 
plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 


answer this a or will we claim 

Sy talent with a successful cartoonist, 

portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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Dept. 35, 141 West 36th St. NEW YORK 


‘ZL 4 OVER 40% 


ON $100 UNDERWCODS 
Tamarebuilderof UNDERWOOD 
Typewriters only — not a second- 
hand dealer, I save you over 40% 

on genuine $100 Underwood, 
guarantee your machine for 
FIVE YEARS, let you try it Ten 
Days Free. Rent or buy. Write 
me for Special Offer No. 53. 
E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President, Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., 









Chicago 


is guaranteed. 
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pEALIZE | A Thief—She? 








GREATEST DESIRES 
. ‘4 . . ° 
Be Beautiful, Prosper- | % And yet with a shiver she told him all 
ous—learn advanced i. +3 . ° 
method of Personal Cul- ZL the sordid story! the stage life—the 
ture. Possess_ perfect . 
complexion. We teach nights of drunkenness — the 
fy leggy |e days of remorse for her sin-— 
,ine, Manicuring, MareelWav- | ~J all was poured out in the des- 
ng, ete. Improve eaut n 
Business independence assvred. perate tale. But he loved her 
in spite of all, and—then came 
the astounding truth—the unex- 
pected twist—that makes O. Henry 
the most eagerly read of American 
story tellers. 
itor of Lippincott’s. < : ©. H EN RY 
One student writes: —“‘Before o—_ 


$12.00 to $25.00 a week positions guaranteed 7]! who 

qualify. $18.00 to $30.00 a week made in your own 
completing the lessons, received 274 Complete Stories — One Long Novel 
over $1,000 for manuscript 









home. Write for FREE information, 


MARINELLO CO., Dept.3, _ Mallers Building, CHICAGO 


BEAUTY. 





PROSPERITY 











Short-Story Writing 


A —— of forty lessons inthe history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 





Id to W. ’s Hi C o : ° 
ion, Pictorial Review, Mecall’s || |O. Henry has come to permeate American life. In the news 
t * . a . 
AlsosoursesinPhotoplay Writing, | | Stories from the war, there is intimate reference toO. Henry— 
ersification and Poetics, Jour- 


nalism. In all over One Hundred || | atsocial gatherings—at hunt meets—onthe road—everywhere 


Courses, under professors in Har- 


vard, Brown, Cornell, and other |] | —-everybody knows O. Henry and refers lovingly to his peopie and his stories 


KIPLING tissere FREE 


Or. Esenweln alogFree. Please Address 
The greatest of living writers—full of color—of reality—of adventure. 


The Home Correspondence Schoo] 
PRICE GOES UP AGAIN 


Dept. 95 Springfield, Mass. 
may earn $20.00 to $60.00 
aweek. Age does not mat- 
2, ter. Be a Scalp, Hair and Last Spring the price of paper went so high that we 
Facial Specialist. It is not had to raise the price of the books. Fortunately, 
we secured one big lot of paper at a comparatively 
reasonable price so that we had to add only one 
payment to the price of the books. So as long as 
this paper (enough for one 































necessary to spend weeks 
at a school practicing on 

patrons for the benefit of 
the proprietor. You Can Learn At Home 
and practice on your family or your friends, 



















































Thousands may enter a fascinating vocation e 

which requires no capital and attain success, 451Short edition) lasts you can have hag 
Write to-day for Free Booklet - or your set of O. Henry at REVIEW OF 
“The Road to Independence.” Stories— | the present low price REVIEWS CO. 
‘THE PARISIENE INSTITUTE, Dept, D. salt 30 leving Place 

362-364 Filth Avenue, New York City Saar = the Kipling _ New York 
— ——_ — ovels ut paper Is Stl Send moon eoproval, 
1 er now, clot ome works in 
66 on’ ou 99 high cloth ges paid by you, 





12 volumes, gold tops. 
Also the 6-volume set of 
Kipling bound in green 
silk with gold tops. If I 
keep the books, I will remit $1 
per month for 17 months for the 
O. Henry set only and retain the 
Kipling set w thout charge. Other- 
wise, I will, within 10 days, return 
both sets at your expense. 


is higher, and 
this is the last edition we shall 
ever be able to make at a low 
price. So send the coupon 
at once — for your set on 
approval free. 









“Thear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 

would not know I had them in, 
em mysclf, only that I hear all right. 

BN “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
es &. visible, comfortable, weight- 

ere less and harmless. Anyone 

can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila, 









NAME coccecscccccccvccscccsccssecececce 


© AAAPESS coccccccccccccccccsccccccccceeseses 


Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK 


OCCUPALION sevceesesesse Cooccccccccccccecccesce 


This beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Henry 
costs only a few cents more a volume and has proved 
a favorite binding. For a set of this luxurious binding 
send $1.50 for 15 months. 


















o 4 
WN (ol Uy Vo] awe | COPY THIS SKETCH Z- LVIENE scHocesceri2eton 
LEARNED and let me see what you can do with Ss LF i The Acknowledged Authertty on 
. t. Cartoonists an ustrators earn 
CN ALL. PRONOGRAPHS from $20 to $125 or more per week. My — ww), é DRAMATIC 
**Like learning a tune—and aseasy.’" Our Disc Records| | practical system of personal individ- ——— Each department a large school in STAGE 
qopet, Sig correct sccent, and. pronunciation until you} = seneene by mail will Govelon your A€ " itself. Academic, Technical and 
i ent. ifteen Pars successiu vo! A a ee , 
ei Fea eee mn onjoy tanguasestudy by the fornewspapers ind magasines qualifies S Practical Training. Students’ School PHOTO-PLAY 


| NGUAGE-PHONE METHO 


- . : . h you. Send me your sketch Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
And Rosenthal’s Practica! Linguis' ome te tence Bh og oghoagd » f : 
Used, endorsed and recommended by ~—~-9 and of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps and I York Appearances. Write for cata AND 


pn ‘ - € d re oO > 2850) > 2, so 
authorities in all leading universities and colleges. pe eg 0 ee 
. . F.M.C.-French Military Conversation,with records, bilities for YOU. STATE YOUR AGE. 
for Army, Navy, Red Cross Write for Military cir- 
SPANISH. FRENCH cular, Booklet and Free Trial Offer. THE LANDON SCHOOL 
. THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD of Illustrating and Cartooning 
NEVELUATL ALLE 940 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 4Sth Street, N. ¥.; | 1507 Schofield Building CLEVELAND. 0. 


logue, mentioning study desired. DANCE ARTS 
A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York | 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hearing 
and stopped Head Noises, and will doit for 
you. They are Tiny Megaphones, Cannot 
be seen when worn. Easy to put in, easy to 
| take out. wn gl Fe Inex- 
ck London thors. ial intro- pensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 

Eatersoty = —) ao Fg statement of how I recovered my Leasing. 


Write now. Desk 1535. Port Wayne, eatens| | A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 70 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 











“How to Write” 

A N D : Short Stories — Photo Plays 

Send for it today. Valuable instructive book. 

= World’s Greatest System Tells how famous authors got their start and the 

bs amounts they made. How you can earn $3000 or 
more a year. You can succeed with this great, 
new, easily-mastered method. Personal instruc- 
tion right in your own home, Manuscripts criti- 
cised and made ready to sell. Earn big money 
aad fame in this profession. end other femousee- 














Easy—Speedy—Practical. Boyd Syllabic System— 
latest, revised. New Principle—no “‘shading”—no 
“ruled’’ lines—no ‘‘cold notes.*’ 100 to 150 words a minute guar- 
anteed. Learned at home in 30 days. Best Svstem for Civil Service. 
Touch Typewriting FREE. Send today for Catalogand Special Offer. 


CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, 512 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Conspicuous 


Nose 


How to reduce them 


Do you know why it is that the 
inner surface of your arm is so white 
and satiny, while the texture of your 
face, especially of your nose,is rougher 
and shows enlarged pores? 


It is constant exposure to changing tem- 
peratures — sun, wind and dust —that en- 
larges the pores and coarsens the texture of 
the skin of your face. 


Under exposure to wind and dust and sun, 
the pores of the face contract and expand. 
‘If the skin is not properly stimulated and 
kept free from dirt, the small muscular 
fibers, especially those of the nose, become 
weakened and do not contract as they should. 
Instead the pores remain open, they collect 
dirt and dust, clog up and become enlarged. 

That is the cause of conspicious nose 
pores — the bugbear of so many women, and 


often the only flaw in an otherwise perfect 
complexion. 


Wring a soft cloth from very hot water, 


lather it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then 
hold it to your face. When the heat has 
expanded the pores, rub in very gently a 
fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application several 
times, stopping at once if your nose feels 
sensitive. Then finish by rubbing the nose 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


Use this treatment persistently 


Do not expect to change completely in 
a week a condition resulting from long 
continued exposure and neglect. But use 
this treatment persistently. It will gradually 
reduce the enlarged pores until they are 
inconspicuous. 


In the booklet which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
treatments are given for the various troubles 
of the skin. A 25e cake of Woodbury’s is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of any 
of these treatments and for general use for 
that time. For sale throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 
of famous treatments and samples of Wood- 


bury’s Facial Cream 


and Facial Powder 


Send us 5 cents for a sample cake (enough for a week or 
ten days of any Woodbury Facial Treatment) together with 


the booklet of treatments, ‘‘A 


Skin You Love to Touch.’’ 


Or for 12 cents we will send you samples of Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Address 


505 Spring Grove Avenue, 


If you livein Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 505 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 





Every 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


NN LITTLE is the Miss Centaur of pictures. She rode her way into the 
camera’s favor, abandoning musical comedy for the open air life of the West 
Coast studios. She’s Wally Reid’s leading woman at the present writing and engraving. 





Ira L. Hill 


RENE CASTLE, the slim princess of pictures, was widowed in February, when 
her husband, Vernon Castle, was killed in an aeroplane accident. They were the 
dancing vogue of two continents. She is making celluloid romance for Pathe. 








OW Catherine Calvert has answered the call, and the cameras are clicking 
merrily for her film debut. An actress of note, and the widow of Paul Arm- 
strong, the playwright, Miss Calvert will appear in a series of her husband’s plays. 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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ARGUERITE SNOW as Dixie Mason, heroine of “The Eagle’s Eye,” the 
Wharton’s new serial which exposes the spy plots hatched by the Kaiser’s 
diplomatic representatives in America before we entered the war. 
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The “Don’t” Men 


UMAWN beings are of two kinds, creators and destroyers. 
You can’t be neutral. If you seem to do neither, you really destroy, for 
you consume, like a parasite, that which has been created by others. Man 
cannot live the life of a cocoon, wrapped in silky seclusion. That is death. So 
long as he lives he must either make or unmake, must build up or tear down, 
must increase or deplete the world’s total of wealth and happiness. 

He whose existence is guided by the word “Don’t” is a destroyer. If he does 
happen to do a thing, it is half-heartedly, imperfectly, with fear of failure inviting 
failure to attend his efforts. But worse than that, he is a drag upon the creators. 
He holds them back, with all his strength, which, pitiful though it may be, im- 
pedes progress just so much. 

The average censor is a “Don’t” man. He is a destroyer. He is a coward, 
afraid of life, afraid of truth, afraid of his own shadow. He has a nasty mind, 
which can find in the purest kiss the germs of the lowest passions, and in the 
loftiest tragedy only a smutty yarn. He measures life by rule of thumb, forget- 
ting the saying of the Teacher, “I am come that ye shall have life, and that ye 
shall have it more abundantly.” The censor does not want more abundant life. 
He wants life cramped between the narrow parallels of his own insignificant 
mind. 

Censorship boards, in the main, are composed of short-haired women and 
long-haired men—sterile types. Who is there that knows a short-haired mother 
of a fine, vigorous, American family? Who is there that knows a long-haired 
man who is fit to be the father of a Boy Scout? They are the social drones, the 
women apeing the men and the men apeing the women, until they are neither 
women nor men, but flabby nondescripts, ripe for appointment to censorship 
boards. 

Thus, lacking manhood and womanhood, they become timorous, pitiful crea- 
tures. Whatever is virile, whatever is upstanding and full of the zests of life, 
whatever transcends the milk-and-water philosophy of the old-fashioned copy-book, 
throws them into a panic, and they scream “Don't!” 

Yet, spineless as they are, they do not trust the public to choose for itself. 
They pretend that their weakness is strength, that-their fear is courage. With 
all the fanatical intolerance of witch-burners, they strive to impale ideas upon the 
tridents in their self-made hells. And so they destroy, destroy, destroy. 

Away with these censors, these “Don’t” men. The world needs elbow room 
for the creators. 






























































Women [| 


Confessions of a 


By Elliott 


and nothing much that was not the truth, so I feel 

in duty bound to confess that while my love-mak- 

ing in the pictures is not real, I can do it very much 
better when the star’s husband—if she has a hus- 
band—and my wife, are not on the set. 

From the beginning of my picture work, I 
wanted to play with my wife. When Marie Doro 
started making her first picture, I did all that I 
could to get into the cast. No one knew of our 
marriage at that time but we were separated any- 
way. I was put into the cast of “Helene of the 

North” and made love to Marguerite Clark. 

I remember very little about the picture and, I’m 
afraid, even less about Miss Clark. I know in a vague 
way that she was very charming and that I made quite 
ardent love, but I was on my honeymoon and my mind 
was so full of Mrs. Dexter that I doubt whether I 
ever saw Miss Clark at all. Why, the other day when I 
was asked about the color of Marguerite Clark’s eyes, 
I couldn’t even remember whether she was a blonde or a 
brunette. Such is love! 

When I was playing opposite Mae Murray, after I went 
to California, I was able to observe the same phenomenon 
at first hand. Miss Murray was on HER honeymoon. 
After long and careful consideration, I have concluded 
that during the making of the picture she really did 
see me once or twice—when the director called her 

attention to me. For the most part, though, she 
didn’t know I was there. 

After Marguerite Clark, I 
made love to Hazel Dawn. 
She was the first of a long 
series of blondes. The pic- 

ture was “The Masque- 
raders” and I have forgot- 
ten what it was my wife 
didn’t like about my work 
in it. However, I am 
certain that there was 
something. She wanted 
me to quit pictures. 

From the first, Mrs. 
Dexter had insisted that 

I didn’t belong in pic- 

f tures and ought not to 
aa stay in them. I was 
\ feeling it too, and so 
lovely Lillian Gish, 
my third sweetheart, 

about it. wemm will always be asso- 
Why not? My wife, Marie Doro, knows the ciated with some of 
worst already. That is, I think she knows the the most miserable 
worst; but she says that if I’m speaking of my hours I have ever 
pictures, she doesn’t know the worst. She thinks spent. But Miss 
that they’re all bad enough. And I am speak- Gish is charming. 
ing of my pictures. It is of the reel kisses I am My wife went 
going to tell: the real ones must remain forever with me to see the 
shrouded in secrecy. picture. It was 

How real are reel kisses? I wonder if there is a “Daphne and the 
leading man on earth who hasn’t had that question Pirate.” We = sat 
fired at him some time or other? Probably not. ee there together in 

The usual answer is that they are not real at all. 7 . that darkened the- 
Of course, they are not. But I decided at the begin- “Irene Castle would ater and as I 
ning of this story, autobiography, or whatever you much rather sing and dance than worry watched myself 





























































Hartsook 


With Marguerite 
Clark in “Helene 
of the North.” 


— 


errr ee ee 


AM now making myself out “the worst man 
of all” for | have kissed and I’m going to tell 


wish to call it, that IT would tell the truth. the near-truth. about her scenes.” work I felt decid- 
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famous screen lover 


Dexter 


edly sick. Marie was suffering also. 
she’d murmur, ‘O-0-0-0” 
Elliott, you must quit pictures!” 

After the show, I told Mrs. Dexter to go home 
That was in New York. I 
walked for four hours and I don’t know when I have 
gone through as much mental suffering. 
visions of how nice and cool the East river would be. 
So, you see that my third love affair almost drove me 


while I took a walk. 


to a wet, wet end. 


No “poetically” speaking, the life of a leading man 
is not all sunshine and roses. 
ments and his thorns just like everyone else. 

Frequently, one who sees an actor 
make love to some particuiarly beau- 
tiful feminine star, is likely to mur- 
mur to his companion, “I wish I had 
that fellow’s job” or “Gee, does he 
get paid for that?” when all the 


chances’ are __ that 
“that fellow” has lit- 
tle individual troubles 
all his own. And while 
I am on the subject 
of individual troubles 
and disagreeable mo- 
ments, let me sug- 
gest that any married 
man pause a minute 
and imagine what it 
would be like to sit 
beside his wife while 
she watches him 
making love to an- 
other woman. 

My fourth picture 
was “Diplomacy.” I 
had played opposite 
Marie in the play 
and so when the pic- 
ture was put on I was 
given my first film 
chance to make pro- 
fessional love to my 
wife. The picture 
was made at Palm 
Beach and_ because 
no one knew that we 
were “newly weds” 
we had a_ perfect 
honeymoon. 

Followed, ‘‘ The 
Heart of Norah 
Flinn,” which was 
the first picture we 
made in California, 
“Won and Lost,” 
“The Lash,” and 
“Castles for Two,” 
all with Marie Doro 


the star, and myself her leading man. 


Have 


Now and then, 
““M-m-m-m—awful! 


He has his dark mo- 


I even had 


“Of all my sweet- 

hearts, I think the 

most baffling is 
Blanche Sweet.” 





nad * 


It was thrilling. 


Of all my sweethearts, I think that the most baffling 
is Blanche Sweet. It’s difficult to get really acquainted 
with her. She talks very little during scenes and not 


at all between them. 


When she isn’t workiny she is 

















n ‘Diplomacy’ I had my first film chance to make love to my wife.” 


usually sitting over in some quiet corner reading a book. 

Irene Castle is just the opposite. She would much 
rather sing and dance than worry about her scenes. On 
the quiet, after hearing her sing a few notes I concluded 
that she certainly was a great dancer. 
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Seriously, another hour or two of 
uncomfortable moments I have spent, 
was caused by my having to dance 
with her in a scene. I felt inde- 
scribably awkward because I 
was so conscious of her being 
such a wonderful dancer. 

Another thing about Mrs. 
Castle is that she is gener- 
ous and kind always. 
There is nothing she 
wouldn’t do to help one 
she found in need. 
In that way, she is 
like Alice Brady. 

I loved Alice 
Brady, too—(On 
the screen, of 
course )—Of her, I 
can say that a list 
of those she sup- 
ports would read 
like the report of 
a charity organi- 
zation. She has 
one of the finest, 
biggest hearts in 
the world. 

So, too, has 
“America’s Sweet- 
heart” who was 
my sweetheart for 
one picture: “The 
Romance of the Red- 
woods.” 

Mary Pickford abso- 
lutely captivated me as 
she does everyone who 
goes near her. Her genius, 
her brilliancy, her charm, 
her beauty—oh, what’s the 
use? All of that has only been 
said two or three thousand times 
more or less and all of it is true. 

When I went back to New York, I 
took all the photographs I 
could find of Miss 
Pickford along 
with me and 
decorated the 
mantelpiece in 
the bedroom with 
them. Later, I 
came in and found 
my wife looking at 
them. Not only 
that, but she was try- 
ing to count them. I 
needed no further hint 
that moderation was in 
order. All but a rea- 
sonable number came 
down immediately. 

Another screen sweet- 
heart of mine is Margaret 
Illington. She was very 
nervous and very unhappy. 
Like almost everyone who 
comes from the stage to the screen, she found everything 
different and strange and took everything too seriously. 

It must have been the most trying experience of her career. “Mme. Cavalieri 

I know that there is a widespread impression that the talked Italian to 
stage star, just starting in picture work, looks downon the ™ all the time.’ 


“Mary Pickford—‘America’s sweetheart’—was my 
sweetheart in ‘A Romance of the Redwoods.’ She 
captivated me as she does everyone.” 


































































films and despises them. I have found 
the contrary to be true. Instead of 
looking down on the camera, the 
Stage star is usually afraid of it. 
Unless you have gone 
through the experience, you 
can hardly imagine how ter- 
rible it is to see yourself 
on the screen for the first 
time when you have 
been accustomed to 
hearing your own voice 
and to picturing the 
effect you are making 
on an audience. 
Then to sit and 
at fe watch yourself 
7a and find that 
_ W) «gestures which 
== would have 
J looked all right 
on the stage ap- 
pear clumsy and 
false; and that you 
not only dont look 
the way you thought 
you were going to 
look, or even as you 
really are, but that all 
your little faults and 
mannerisms have been 
brought out and exag- 
gerated by the camera 
until you lose track of any 
good points your work may 
have and see only the bad 
ones. 
When she saw herself, Mar- 
garet Illington, like many another 
star, cried all the time. 
Elsie Ferguson, on the contrary, en- 
joys picture work though she too takes it 
very seriously. I played the part of her artist- 
lover in “The Rise of Jennie Cushing.” Mrs. 
Dexter liked the picture. She wired me that 
she thought Elsie was fine. 
An interesting thing about “The Rise of 
Jennie Cushing” is that at first we ended 





“I loved Alice Brady, too- 


on the screen, of course.” 
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it with Jennie’s refusal to go back to her lover, which was 
the logical ending and had the additional merit of being 
the end of the book. But I knew and said at the time that 
art or no art, the public would never stand for it. But 
the “Sad” ending was insisted on and later I was given 
a good opportunity to say “I told you so” with my fingers 
in my armholes and everything. For after I had made 
another picture and while I was on my way to New York, 
they caught me on the train and brought me back to finish 


SReseee Vers VUewswBe: 


“I played Elsie Ferguson's artist-lover in ‘The Rise of Jennie Cushing.’ ’ 


the picture with a love scene. 
done. 

Elsie Ferguson is wholly charming and our love 
scenes were never made difficult by her husband, 
Mr. Thomas Clark, who is a New York banker. 
He came to the studio just once. Then he stood 
there and talked to us only until a scene was 
called when he promptly said “Excuse me” 
walked over to a corner and stood with his face to 
the wall. 

‘“What’s the idea?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he said, “I promised Elsie that I 
wouldn’t watch a single scene being taken and 
I’m going to keep my word.” 

He did. 

I certainly appreciated the Clark viewpoint 
when I started making “The Eternal Temptress” 
with Mme. Cavalieri. Her husband, M. Muratore, insisted 
on being present during all of-her scenes and objected often 
and long. 

Unlike Mrs. Castle, Mme. Cavalieri never thought of 
singing between the scenes. Instead, she talked Italian to 
me all the time in spite of the fact that she knew I couldn’t 
understand a word. 


It simply had to be 





“The Wedding in ‘The 
Whispering Chorus’ with 
Kathlyn Williams seemed 
more serious to me than 
my own wedding.” 


Not all of my screen love affairs have ended with an 
engagement ring; I have been married a number of times. 
In ‘“‘Helene of the North,” I married Marguerite Clark at 
the point of a gun and afterwards got shot for it, and I 
married Lillian Gish in the picture that almost drove me 
to the East river, but one of the strangest experiences I 
have ever had was when I married Kathlyn Williams in 
“The Whispering Chorus.” 

The wedding took place in Christ Episcopal Church, Los 
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Baker P. Lee the rector of that 
church, directed. It was all so realistic that I almost said 
officiated. Because he wanted it to be realistic, Mr. De 
Mille sent invitations to the affair and the church was 
crowded. A list of those present was published in the 
society columns of the Los Angeles papers. There were 


Angeles, and the Rev. 
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All Frisco turned out for the Fair- 
banks Rodeo. “Doug” lead a 
parade, dashed around the track full 
speed, rode bucking bronchos,-—and 
finally brought the crowd to its feet 
when he lead the chorus of “Over 
There.” Fairbanks and his co-workers 
made almost $40,000 for war camp 
funds; and thousands were turned 
away from the arena. 
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Above: Mrs. Fairbanks and Douglas 


Jr. took almost as much interest in 


the Wild West Show as Old Doc 
Cheerful himself. 


At left: When Douglas Fairbanks 
sang “Over There,” all San Francisco 
’ knew he meant it. 
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Beverly’s 
Baby Stare 


And other interesting facts about a young, old-timer 
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By Cameron Pike 
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ERHAPS it sounds a bit uncomplimentary. But 
after all, what are mere compliments in these days 
of college-bred press agents, who know all the eight- 
cylinder, triple-expansion, double-acting superla- 

tives by their pet names. Moving picture stars, and their 
admiring friends too, for that matter, have been so spoiled 
by press agents, that they are not satisfied with anything 
short of this sort of literature: ‘Miss Soanso, the beauti- 
ful and talented star of the Everlasting Film Corpora- 
tion, possesses the most remarkable pair of eyes _— 
known to the human race. They can dart ae 

lightnings when she is angry, and they can 
melt with liquid tenderness when she is sad: 
they are a fathomless brown and yet they 
are a cerulean blue; they are, one might 
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Beverly Bayne is the pune little girl of the yy N 
movies, who consents to be a little bigger, but no WASH . — 
older. \ 

HY \ Above, at the age of six months. “The 
AQAA’ wv_Wvwo:’>EcC _:¥”7 —[]] 23233 § charms of the baby stare are the charms 
i Ber = eg S of innocence, implicit trust, unspoiled 
N 4 N Pg 
N q § faith.” At left, Beverly Bayne, fourteen 
\3 & years, with precisely the same charm. 
\ ‘ 
\ § 
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Say, super-eyes,’ and so on and 
so on and so on. 

Therefore, when I speak of the out- 
standing characteristic of Miss Beverly 
Bayne as her baby stare, it is so different 
from the things the press agents usually say that 
it sounds like a knock. And yet, breathes there a 
man with soul so dead that he never has looked 
down into a bassinet and experienced the thrill that 
comes once in a lifetime as he encountered, for the 
first time, the baby stare. Its charms are the charms 
of innocence, implicit trust, unspoiled faith. They 
are, if you will, negative charms—lacking the tragic 
qualities of an Electra or the heroic stature of a 
Joan. And that is Beverly Bayne. I cannot im- 
agine her as the reincarnation of a Winged Victory. 
Her calm and trusting glances would be about as 
appropriate in the van of a forlorn hope as a clarinet 
solo in the ‘*‘Ride of the Valkyries.”’ 

So let’s have no more pretense about it. The 
charm of Beverly Bayne is precisely the same as 
it was when the photograph adorning the upper 
right hand corner of the title page of this article 
was made. It is intensified, perhaps by the fact 
that she has seen a few things since then and has 
discovered that the boundaries of life reach back 
a little farther than she had once supposed. But 
the quality is the same. Beverly Bayne is the 
grown-up little girl of the movies, who consents to 
be a little bigger, but no older. Having said so 
much, I will now proceed to deliver myself of a few 
of the vast array of interesting facts about this 
young woman, most of which are guaranteed, but 
some of which I am unable, personally, to prove: 
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Miss Beverly Bayne has been in moving pictures for a 
longer unbroken period than almost any other actress, mak- 
ing her debut in February. 1913, with Essanay, in 
Chicago. 

Notwithstanding her small stature, she is quite an ath- 
lete, especially fond of horse- 
back riding. 

She is a knitting enthusi- 
ast, and not only makes 
sweaters for soldiers herself, 
but provides the wool for 
many knitters who cannot 
afford their own. 

She can drive an automo- 
bile, but never does so un- 
less a scene in a picture calls 
for it, and then she tries to 
get the scenario changed. 

Miss Bayne was born in 
Minneapolis in 1895, which 
makes her twenty-three 
years old, but which does 
not account for the fact that 
she looks only eighteen. 

Like every actress in the 
world except Marie Dressler, 
she thinks her best role is 


Juliet. On the contrary, I 
know her best work was 
done in “The Wall Be- 
tween.” 


She has been in more pic- 
tures than any other wom- 
an, and probably more than 
any other player of either 
sex, her total now being 
about five hundred. Most 
of them were Essanay single- 
reelers, which they used to 
toss off at the rate of three 
or four a week, in the early 
days. 

She was introduced at the 
Essanay studio by a young 
woman who had been given 
small parts, and whose 
name, Grace Taylor, is no longer known to cinema fame. 

Her first picture was ““The Loan Shark,” in which she 
played the leading role. Two months later Francis Cross 
Bushman appeared on the scene, selected her as leading 
woman for “The Butterfly Net,’ and has kept her en- 
meshed ever since. 

She is five feet tall (or short) and has brown hair with 
eyes to match. 

She gets her mail at the Metro studio, 3 West Sixty-first 
street, New York City, and has a private secretary to 
answer it. She hasn’t time to read any, except the most 
interesting letters she receives. 

Her name is over the door of her dressing room on a 
piece of board like a street sign. 


joined Essanay. 
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into their lives. How? Easy! 
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Miss Bayne’s first professional photograph, taken when she 
She made her debut in February, i913. 


Just send their names and addresses to us and 
How'll we do it? 


i \y .s i we'll turn on the sunshine. 
ih | 1 copy. That’s all. DO IT NOW. 


Like 50% of all actresses she has published a book on 
beauty hints; like 25% of all actresses she has published 
a cook book; unlike 95% of the actresses who have done 
these things, she wrote both books herself. 

Owing to the fact that she was born in Minneapolis, 
the story was once circulated 
that the name Beverly Bayne 
was acquired thus: The fam- 
ily had one of those Swedish 
servant girls for which Min- 
neapolis is noted, and upon 
first gazing at the baby the 
girl remarked: ‘Beverly 
bane a lofely babay.” ‘Yes, 
Beverly ‘bane,’ ” a bystander 
remarked sententiously. So 
they changed the spelling 
and made it Beverly Bayne. 
This story is not so. The 
name is practically her own. 

She has appeared in one 
serial, “The Great Secret.” 
Never again! 

She has never married. 

Her first Metro picture 
was “Pennington’s Choice.” 
Her last, when this was 
typed, ‘““The Brass Check.” 

She has never been on the 
stage, and has no ambition 
to act behind the footlights. 

At an early age, she left 
Minneapolis with her family 
and went to Philadelphia, 
later going west again and 
fixing upon Chicago as the 
best place to make a picture 
debut. She was educated at 
the Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago. 

She looks like a convent- 
bred girl, but is nothing of 
the sort. 

She leads a quiet, retired 
life, going directly to her 
apartment when _ she _ is 
through work at the studio, never within the memory of 
man having been seen at cabarets or midnight roofs and 
such. 

She wishes it were possible to do “Graustark” all over 
again, because she thinks that, while it was a good pro- 
duction when she originally appeared in it, modern meth- 
ods could turn out something much better, and she just 
loves the story. It was her first really big role. 

Her favorite director is the one she happens to be work- 
ing with at the time; her favorite leading man is Francois 
Xavier Bushman, of Bushmanor, Md.; her favorite author 
is Albert Shelby LeVino, Metro scenario writer; her favor- 
ite art work is a sketchy bit in pen and ink by R. A. Row- 
land, on the bottom of a Metro check. 
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An Heiress for a Day 


Only a day; but Helen was young, and beautiful, and so — 





By George Vaux Bacon 


HEN King Cophetua stepped down to place 
upon the graceful head of a beautiful beggar 
maid the royal diadem which made her his 
wife and queen of all the realm, poet and 
chronicler lauded him for the deed. Yet there is a pos- 
sibility in the matter that has been ignored. Suppose 
she had been one of the ladies at the Court whom he 
had been accustomed to see every day? Would she have 
appealed as strongly to the royal heart as did her beauty 
romantically friendless, pathetic in tattered raiment? 

Quien sabe? as the Senoritas say. 

Romance stepped into the spotless barber shop of the 
Ritz one Winter afternoon, side by side with Jack Stand- 
ring. 

The ebony major domo of the white-tiled temple of 
lather and massage took the newcomer’s coat and hat 
and waved him with a smile worthy of the emperor of 
Abyssinia to the last chair. The barber officiating thereat, 
gave one look at the unostentatious expensiveness of his 
patron’s clothes, and prepared to go to work with unction 
and hope. 

There is nothing unusual about a white-tiled barber 
shop. Thousands of them are scattered throughout the 
land. Ebony major domos officiating in them are far 
from uncommon; barbers dispensing unction 
for tips is a sight that would startle no Amer- 
ican. But in the corner of that barber shop, 
right next to the chair into which Jack Stand- 
ring proceeded to seat himself, and directly 
in his line of vision as he did seat himself, 
was a manicure girl seated at a small white 
table, manicuring the nails of a young person 
of the male persuasion who smelled too 
strongly of perfume. 





Jack found himself staring at a milk white ceiling instead of into the most wonderful eyes in the world. 


There was a blind spot in each of Jack’s eyes for the 
male person who was being manicured; but his soul! 
climbed up into his eyes and looked right out at the mani- 
cure girl. She looked towards him, and their glances met. 
grappled, and then the barber violently shot back the 
chair and Jack found himself staring at a milk-white ceil- 
ing instead of into the most wonderful eyes in the world 
deep, deep eyes that just iri that second seemed to in- 
vite him to plunge his soul into them. 

A brush of hot lather descended upon his face. He 
beard a trembling sigh emanate from the barber. Open- 
ing one eye, he perceived a glistening tear fall on that 
expert tonsorialist’s spotless linen coat, and noted that the 
tearful one’s windy suspirations were directed at the cor- 
ner where sat the manicure girl. A faint irritation stirred 
within him. 

Eventually, he was shaven, and the chair shot him back 
into an erect position with a jerk. He looked around 
and beheld the perfumed male at the manicurist’s table at- 
tempting to hold her hand. She was trying to pull it 
away from him and it was evident that he was hurting 
her with the violence of his grip. 

“Please, please let go. You're 


hurting me,” she 


pleaded in a voice of velvet that gave Jack a peculiar tick- 
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ling sensation in the heart as though a little garden of for- 
get-me-nots had suddenly sprouted out and blossomed all 
over it. 

“Ah, gwan, Kid,” remonstrated the perfumed one. 
‘Ain't you coming out to dinner with me to-night? Say 
‘Yes’ and I'll let go. Come on, now.” 

He leered. 

‘Let go of that girl’s hand or I'll knock you down,” said 
Jack loud enough for his voice to carry to its destination. 







It took a long time to do that bit of manicuring, and when it was over he was completely in love with her. 


The perfumed one dropped the hand and whirled around. 
“Well, what the—” he began, glaring in Jack’s direction. 

‘Never mind the flattery.” 

Jack stepped from the chair and went up to him. Bar- 
bers and major domo stood aghast. Both were good cus- 
tomers—each one brought a goodly sum to.the shop each 
week and their safety was a matter of big tips to all. 
Every one of the barbers was mentally preparing a story 
of extenuating circumstances in case of appearance at the 
police court. The little manicure girl 
watched, eyes big with fright, as the 
perfumed one confronted his antagonist. 

But there was no fight. 

With a swagger, her unwelcome cus- 
tomer laid a tremendous tip on the 
table, and with a sneer at Jack started 
out of the barber shop. 

“Don’t you think you forgot some- 
thing?” asked the girl. 

“Never mind,” said Jack. ‘Take 
his money. You earned it. The only 
thing he forgot are his manners and he 
didn’t leave them here, that’s certain. 

Everyone laughed, and the perfumed one’s swagger be- 
came a confused retreat before he reached the door and 
escaped, followed by a titter of ridicule. 

Jack looked at the girl, hesitated a moment, sat down, 
held out one muscular paw and smiled. She smiled slowly 
back into his eyes. It took a long time to do that bit of 
manicuring, and when it was over, all he really knew 
about her beside the fact that her name was Helen Thurs- 
ton, was that he was completely in love with her and 
thoroughly resigned to his fate. 

Thus King Cophetua met the Beggar Maid. 
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An Heiress for a Day 


ARRATED by permission from the 
photoplay of the same name by 
Phillips. 
Triangle with the following cast: 
Helen Thurston.... 
Jack Standring..... 
SRM ccccccnvnns 
Old Hodges........ 
Mrs. Standring..... 
Grace Antrim...... 


Rockland..... 


eared Olive Thomas 
iovknenwa Joe King 
aus Eugene 
haa an Graham Pette 
...Lillian Langdon 
ee Mary Warren 
sor ageaeal Anna Dodge 


And unhappily for Helen, the fact that she was in real- 
ity, at least comparatively a beggar maid, was always in 
her mind. After meeting Jack, the thought which before 
had only been a realization of the inconvenience of be- 
ing poor, became bitter. 

He saw her every day, if only for a few moments, and 
day by day, she felt herself falling more and more in 
love with him. She knew that he loved her. What woman 
does not at such a time? But her heart failed her when 
time after time she realized the difference 

between them, that they lived in two 
utterly different worlds—he in a 
world of those who are served, she 

in a world of those who serve. 






Produced by 


One night, during a dance 
in the ballroom of the Ritz, 
ie having finished her work, 
: she had stolen up behind a 
palm to see the exquisite 
gowns of the women, 
and Jack had found 
her there. He was so 
WS .2 stunning in his eve- 
ie ning clothes! She 
thought then, as she 
\ had never thought 
‘ before, that evening 
4 clothes always 
=" make a man look 
} S| either like a Prince 
{ \ “ or a waiter. They 
=. bring out breeding 
\4 or the lack of it in- 

P fallibly. 
i He spied her and 
insisted on talking, 
although she begged 
him time and time again 
not to remain, for fear 
of his being seen. She was sensitive, and did not wish to be 

humiliated by these acquaintances of Jack’s. 
Dressed as she was, in a little tailor made navy-blue 
business suit, with her head with its crown of gold rising 
from a soft, V-shaped collar, like some lovely flower, she 
was far from the least beautiful woman in the ballroom, 
and certainly, as Jack had had every oportunity of judg- 
ing for himself, there were few present who were so 
charming. Snobs are really rare animals; but Helen had 
not yet learned that. 

Nevertheless, her fears were not alto- 
gether groundless. Jack had missed 
several dances. Handsome, young and 
rich, he was one of the best catches in 
New York, and the several young wom- 
en with whom he had cut dances on 
account of Helen that night, were al- 

Burr most in tears—with one exception, 
Grace Antrim. Miss Antrim had red 
hair and gray eyes and a disposition 
to match. When the time for her dance 
arrived and no Jack appeared, she was 
furious, and with every appearance of 

nonchalance proceeded to walk intuitively towards the 
entrance of the hall, to see if she could find what her 
promised dancing partner was up to. 

She found out, and asked a passing young man who the 
girl was. 

‘“‘Why—that’s the manicure girl in the barber shop,” 

he said. “Come up to see the capers of the upper crust 


I suppose. And the prettiest girl in the place, at that.” 
He laughed in her face and skipped away after a little 
blonde who was waiting for him in a corner. 
Grace Antrim’s face flared as crimson as her hair at the 
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insolent accuracy with which the young fellow had defined 
the situation. 

With an astounding effort of will, she restrained herself 
till both her appearance and her manner were normal again, 
and going up to Jack’s mother, who was hobnobbing with 
a popular Bishop, remarked casually. 

“I see Jack has deserted us all for a manicure girl.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the Bishop, who was very ecclesias- 
tic, with very white side-whiskers and very pink cheeks. 
“Mercy! A manicure? ’Straordinary!” 

‘‘Where?” demanded Mrs. Standring, more to the point. 

“In the entrance hall,” said Grace and drifted away 
with a faint smile at the Bishop. 

Mrs. Standring, who was a stout woman, and much be- 
diamonded, advanced with the tread of a grenadier, to the 
entrance hall. 

She was nearsighted, and could distinguish only that 
her son was in converse with some feminine person and 
that he had been rude to several young women of whom 
she, his mother, approved. She was very angry. 

“What do you mean by breaking your social engage- 
ments to stand skulking here, hiding with this—this per- 
sen?” she demanded with a glare that would have done 
credit to von Hindenburg himself. 

Helen turned white, and hanging her head, slowly walked 
away. Jack, red with rage, stared at his mother in silence 
for a moment; but returned dutifully with her to the 
ballroom. 

Attempting to make up to Grace Antrim for his neg- 
lect, he begged her to give him another dance and was 
snubbed for his pains. 

Ten minutes later, leaving his mother in 
the ministering care of the bishop, he 
hailed a taxi and went home, vainly 
trying to suffocate the memory of 
the pain that the scene had 
caused Helen and loyally mak- 








The old man had determined to cut his 
grand-daughter off with a thousand dollars. 
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ing excuses to himself for his mother, in spite of his 
anger. 


7 


OOR Helen spent a night of misery. As Romeo says: 

‘He laughs at scars who never felt a wound,” and it 
is easy to laugh at the woes of lovers; but to love deeply, 
truly and passionately, and to feel that one may never pos- 
sess the object of one’s love is a bitter penance. 

Helen wet her pillow with her tears till ultimately. kind 
Mother Nature, who takes care of her lovelorn young- 
sters with the efficiency of uncounted centuries of expe- 
rience, saw to it that she cried herself to sleep, and awoke 
in the morning, dreadfully unhappy, it is true; but as 
lovely as a newblown tea rose. 

She went downstairs to the boarding house dining room. 
The usual frugal breakfast awaited her. On her plate 
lay an envelope addressed to her in a large, scrawling 
hand—the handwriting of a person of violent passions. 
Opening it, she read: 

“Now that vou are an orphan, you may come 
and live in my house. Your parents were spend- 
thrifts and I hated them. You may be different. 
I warn vou that I will have no idlers about. 

Your Grand father, 
Joun Hopces.” 

Her first feeling was one of revolt against this hard 
old man who had forced his daughter and son-in-law to 
a life of poverty because of their joy in life and the good 
things it offers. His daughter had not inherited his money- 
erubbing soul, and he despised her. 

Then the realization of the dreadful necessity of pos- 
sessing money smote her; she thought of the 
bottomless gulf between herself and Jack 
Standring that, it seemed, only a bridge 
of gold could span. Here was her 

chance; here her splendid opportu- 

nity. The tears started to her 
eves when she thought of 
her mother and 
father: but 
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her heart seemed to break when she thought of the pros- Jack, bitter over his mother’s attitude, and weary to 
pect of losing Jack. So she wrote her grandfather that death of Grace Antrim’s transparent coyness, had sud- 
she would be very glad indeed to come and live with him. denly packed up and left his home several days before. 


Before her letter arrived, however, She had not seen Jack since the night at the 
events had taken a sudden and un- ball room, and she was desperately won- 


expected turn in her grandfather's 
house. The old man had been 
quarelling with his lawyer 
over his will. He had de- 
termined to cut his grand- 
daughter off with a thou- 
sand dollars, claiming that 
her father and mother 
had spent all her share 

of the estate by their 
spendthrift ways. 

The lawyer was ob- 
durate that the girl 
should not be punished. 
The old man_ finally 
agreed to change his 
will so that she would 
receive one thousand 
dollars, and if she man- 
aged to live on this sum 
for a year, she would 
become co-equal heir in 
the estate with his only 
other living relative, a 
nephew, a rat-faced fel- 
low, named Spindrift. 

Spindrift entered his 
uncle’s room while this 
codicil was being dic- 
tated, and the old man 
looked up from _ his 
work to see a look of 
peculiar malignity upon 
the rodent features of 
his relative. The sight 
of the man, already 
obviously bent on some 
plan to cheat his cousin 
of her share in the for- 
tune with him, so en- 
raged the old man, that 
he leaped upon his 
nephew with his stick 
driving him from the 
room and calling him a 
sneak and a _ prying 
scoundrel. 

As Spindrift made his 
escape through the 
door, however, the old 
man collapsed into his 
lawyer’s arms, and was 


dering if one could die of a broken 
heart. She did not know that all 
Jack’s plans were made with her 
in mind, nor of two other things 
that occurred. 

First of all, Grace Antrim, 
sensing the reason _ for 
Jack’s departure from 
home, and determined 
to ruin any one else's 
chance of getting him 
and his fortune if she 
did not, deliberately 
closed her apartment on 
Riverside Drive and 
moved to the Ritz, 
where she could keep 
her eye on Helen, and 
where she was sure 
Jack would ultimately 
turn up. She had made 
up her mind that she 
would shame Helen and 
break up the affair ii 
it took the last ounce 
of ingenuity in her. 

Secondly, John 
Hodge’s lawyer had 
written from the old 
man’s home at Rye, to 
a New York lawyer 
telling the latter to find 
the granddaughter for 
the settling up of the 
estate. This man, a 
talkative rascal, noised 
it abroad without hav- 
ing any authority to do 
so, that Helen would 
probably inherit most 
of the estate. This 
wind came to the ho- 
tel manager’s nostrils. 
always keen to scent 
the smell of gold, be- 
fore the lawyer himseli 
arrived in his official 
capacity and asked for 
Miss Helen Thurston. 

She was manicuring 
a fat. broker’s nails. 
when to her amaze- 
just able to dictate an additional “Beggar maid or golden princess,” said he ment, the hotel manager stepped into 
clause to the will when his heart flut- “I love you.” the barber shop, and with the air of 
tered faintly and more faintly, and Haroun Al Raschid’s chief eunuch. 
seated in his arm chair, his hands still grasping the cane introducing a new sultana to his majesty, presented her 
with which he had whipped forth his rascally nephew, he _ to the attorney. 
died as quietly as though he were falling asleep. The news of her good fortune swept like fire through the 

The next day, Helen received the following letter from hotel. Grace Antrim, having tea in the tea room, heard 











Spindrift: one of the waiters tell another. She could not resist tele- 
Pe ' : ing ;. Ste ing. ; rithin ¢ ory was 
I am pained to report that your dear Grand- gen Panes —S or within — - . a 
father passed away the dav before your letter "el ne soit ai —_ "an 2 > 1 gto de ™ 
. BN. - “Nn was me , 4 d i ; 
arrived. In his name, I shall be glad to enter- ages j all hes a JOY * ny . 1 anal cei sed 
tain you until the estate is settled up. CHONG, GUE BN RCS TOTES CO-WetEeS Hewes See oon 


to the suddenly favored daughter of fortune, as though 
she had never been anything but a great lady all her life, 
instead of only a poor little manicure girl. 
Helen was stunned by the letter. Unknown to her, (Continued on page 112) 


Your affectionate cousin, 
SPINDRIFT.”’ 

















The Heavenly Twins 


: Jimmy Jr. and June Jessamine Horne 








You don’t know about them? But you have been writing in and : 

asking about Cleo Ridgely, who has been absent for so long, and 

wanting to know the reason. And here they are—both reasons. 

Their father says he will bet his life that when you’ve given them 

the once over you will admit they are the finest set of twins in the 

world. And Cleo says, “Aren’t they heavenly?” Eight months 
old, bless their hearts —and walking! 
















Cleo Ridgely, who retired from the screen after bril- The Hornes and their little Hornlets. Mrs. Horne is 
liant Lasky successes. She's coming back socn. Center— holding June, and. Mr. Horne, Jimmy Jr. James Sr. 
Jimmy Jr. and June “on location.” is a director of note, now with Universal. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE LASKY 


N December 29, 1913, Jesse L. Lasky and 
Cecil B. DeMille began the first Lasky photo- 
play, “The Squaw Man,” with Dustin Farnum 

as the star, in a little building, formerly a garage, 
at the corner of Vine and Selma Streets, Hollywood. 
The stage was forty feet square, and in the one build- 
ing actors were engaged, accounts kept, scenarios 
written and scenery built. 

That building is marked 11 on the accompanying 
plan of the Lasky Studios. It is now the receiving 
property room of the plant, which now covers two 
large city blocks. With the completion of the 1917 
additions to the group of buildings, the studios now 


have a capacity of a million feet of positive film a 
week. 

This is a veritable city within a city. So much 
is this the fact that it has been found necessary to 
organize a service department, to include supervi- 
sion of police, fire, street cleaning, water and electri- 
cal departments. A patrol system of twenty men. 
to guard against fire and theft, has been established. 
Every inch of the grounds is inspected every thirty 
minutes, day and night. The fire department has 
four chemical engines and the studio employes are 
given a fire drill twice a week. Few cities have such 
in efficient public safety department. 














STUDIO 


1. Property room. 

2. Outgoing property room. 

3. Star dressing room buildirg. 

4. Wardrobe building 

5. Engaging department. 

6. Executive offices. 

7. Cecil B. deMille’s office. 

8. Directors’ offices. 

9. Scenario department. 

10. Mary Pickford’s dressing room. 

11. Incoming property room. 

12. Stage No. 1. 

13. Wilfred Buckland’s office over dressing 
room used by Geraldine Farrar. 

13a. Title department, and printing plant, 
and electrical department. 

13b. Projection room No. 2. 


AT HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


KEY TO DIAGRAM 


14. Extra dressing room. 

15. Scene docks. 

16. Principal dressing rooms. 

17. Stage No. 2. 

18. Stage No. 3. 

18a. Company dressing rooms, entire length 
of stage. 

19. Stage No. 4. 

20. Scene docks, entire length of Stage 


No. 4. 

21. Sail boat in tank. 

22. Dark stage. 

23. Small glass stage. 

24. Extra dressing rooms—and hospital. 

25. Stock room. 

26. Purchasing department. Press photog- 
rapher’s rooms. 


Old paint frame now upholstering and 
wall papering department. 

Laboratory. Frame building under num- 
ber now removed and addition to 
laboratory erected. 

Paint frame. 

Fitting room. 

Carpenter shops. 

Planing Mills. 

Property construction department. 

Plaster shops and blacksmith shop. 

Garages. 

Douglas Fairbanks’ offices and dressing 
rooms. 

Exterior sets built for productions. 








THE GUILTY PARTY’— “Liz’s skirt was green silk. Her waist was a large 
brown-and-pink plaid, well-fitting and not without style. She wore a cluster ring 
of huge imitation rubies, and a locket that banged her knees at the bottom of a 
silver chain. Her shoes were run down over twisted high heels, and were strangers 
to polish. Her hat would scarcely pass through a flour barrel. The ‘Family 
Entrance’ of the Blue Jay Cafe received her. At a table she sat, and punched the 
button with the air of milady ringing for her carriage. Here she could order and 
be waited upon. It was all that her world offered her of the prerogative of woman.” 

(Patsy DeForrest as Liz.) 


“THE INDIAN SUMMER OF DRY VALLEY JOHNSON’ —“ Dry 
Valley suddenly emerged, brilliantly radiant in the hectic glow of his belated sum- 
mer madness. A jay-bird-blue tennis suit covered him outwardly, almost as far as 
his wrists and ankles. His shirt was ox-blood; his collar winged and tall; his neck- 
tie a floating oriflamme; his shoes a venomous bright tan, pointed and shaped on 
penitential lasts. A little flat straw hat with a striped band desecrated his weather- 
beaten head. Lemon-coloured kid gloves protected his oak-tough hands from the 
benignant May sunshine. This sad and optic-smiting creature teetered out of its 
den, smiling foolishly and smoothing its gloves for men and angels to see. To such 
a pass had Dry Valley Johnson been brought by Cupid.” 

(Carlton King as “Dry Valley.’’) 


“THE LAST LEAF’ —“ Old Behrman was a painter who lived on the ground 
floor. He was past sixty and had a Michael Angelo’s Moses beard, curling down 
from the head of a satyr along the body of an imp. Behrman was a failure in art. 
Forty years he had wielded the brush without getting near enough to touch the hem 
of his Mistress’ robes. He had always been about to paint a masterpiece, but had 
never yet begun it. He drank gin to excess, and still talked of his coming master- 
piece. For the rest he was a fierce little old man, who scoffed terribly at softness in 
any one.” (Bernard Siegel as Behrman.) 
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| fala the sharp precision 
of a cameo, with all the 
color of a pastel portrait, with 
the fidelity of a photograph, all 
combined with a knowledge of 
humanity that can come only 
from life itself, did O. Henry 
draw his pictures of the men 
and women who peopled his 
stories. Here are a few of his 
word-paintings, with the cor- 
responding impersonations in 
the screen productions. 











“FRIENDS IN SAN ROSARIO”’— “ Tom Kingman had not been cut to any 
pattern. He had been mule-driver, cowboy, ranger, soldier, sheriff, prospector, 
and cattleman. Now, when he was bank president, his old comrades from the 
prairies, of the saddle, gun and trail, found no change in him. He had made his 
ortune when Texas cattle were at the high tide of value and had organized the 
First National Bank of San Rosario. In spite of his largeness of heart and some 
times unwise generosity towards his old friends, the bank had prospered, for Major 
Tom Kingman knew men as well as he knew cattle.”’ 


(Frank Norcross as Tom Kingman.) 


“THE DUPLICITY OF HARGRAVES”’— “ Major Talbot was of the old, old 
south. Out of that period he had brought all of its old pride and scruples of 
honor, an antiquated and punctilious politeness, and (you would think) its ward 
robe. Such clothes were surely never made within fifty years. The major was 
tall, but whenever he made that wonderful, archaic genuflexion he called a bow, the 
corners of his frock coat swept the floor.”’ 

““Miss Lydia was a plump, little old maid of thirty-five, with smoothly drawn 
tightly twisted hair, that made her look still older. Old fashioned, too, she was 
but ante-bellum glory did not radiate from her as it did from the major.”’ 

(Charles Kent and Myrtle Morgan as Major Talbot and Miss Lydia.) 


“THE LOVE PHILTRE OF IKEY SCHOENSTEIN”’—''Ikey Schoenstein 
was night clerk of the Blue Light and the friend of his customers. Thus it is on 
the east side, where the heart of pharmacy is not glace. There, as it should be, the 
druggist is a counsellor, a confessor, an adviser, an able and willing missionary and 
mentor whose learning is respected, whose occult wisdom is venerated and whose 
medicine is often poured, untasted, into the gutter. Therefore Ikey’s corniform, 
be-spectacled nose, and narrow, knowledge-bowed figure, was well known in the 
vicinity of the Blue Light, and his advice and notice was much desired. 

(Bernard Siegel as Ikey Schoenstein.) 
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Her Litany 


Billie Rhodes works out the formula for 
the intricacies of the Kitchener Heel. 


W JHEN the studio folk first noticed it, they 
thought Billie Rhodes was murmuring 
incantations over the socks she is knit- 

ting for soldiers. They imagined that she had 

been reading about Achilles, who met his death 
because he was vulnerable in the heel, and that 

Billie of the liquid orbs was knitting a little prayer 

into the hosiery. Not so. It is simply because 

the particular branch of war charities to which 

Miss Rhodes contributes her product, insists upon 

a certain uniformity of style. 

It is called the “Kitchener toe and heel,” and 
no simple matter. You can’t do it and keep up a 
conversation on the esoteric tendency of dramatic 
technique as exemplified in the photodrama. You 
must keep your mind on your job. So Billie has 
put it into verse which she murmurs as she kitchi- 
knits: 

Knit off, purl to prepare; 
Purl off, knit to prepare; 
Knit off. 


Suiting the action to the word, she soon has the 
toe complete. Knitting to rhythm is an added 
fascination, and Billie is turning out Kitcheners 
at a tremendous rate. 
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Devil’s Camera 


A very neat piece of work, and daring to say 
the least, was the ingenious publicity stunt 


“pulled” by the Bigelows, Sam, and Dorothy 


By Frederic Arnold Kummer 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


No—I made no effort to rescue the girl—in fact I 
watched the criminals at work with a smile, as did the 
rest of the little group of bystanders. Even a policeman 
looked on good-naturedly, and went so far as to push 
back some of the eager crowd, in order that the struggling, 

shrieking girl might the more readily be bound, 

gagged and thrown into the waiting cab. Incredible, 

you say? Not at all. On the sidewalk stood a mo- 

tion picture camera, with a fellow behind it grind- 
ing away like mad. Of course, everyone supposed 
it was a movie stunt. 

But it wasn’t. I remember thinking 
at the time that the girl was certainly 
putting a lot of “pep” into her work, but 
no suspicion of the truth crossed my 
mind. It was not until I saw the pa- 
pers the next day that I realized I had 
been present at a tragedy. 

The details were simple enough. Miss 
Carter was a southern girl, quite poor, 
who had come to New York looking for 
employment. She was unusually good- 
looking. Her mother, with whom she 
lived, had _ hysterically reported her 
daughter’s disappearance to the police. 
Barnes, the Central Office man, came to 
see me because an actor in the crowd, 
who knew me, had stated to the detec- 
tives assigned to the case that he sup- 
posed everything must be all right, since 
the International’s head director was 
supervising the job. I think Barnes came 
to my ‘office convinced that I was in 
league with a desperate band of white 
slavers. 

“So you didn’t know it was a kidnap- 


nt ene ea, 


A beautiful young girl named Dorothy Carter had been kidnapped in broad day- ing, eh?” he asked me, quite unpleas- 


light, and had not been heard from since. 


EGULAR Sherlock Holmes, ain’t you?” said Barry, 
the- Central Office man, with a nasty smile. 
“No,” I replied, smiling back at him. ‘I leave 
all that sort of thing to highbrows like you. I’m 
only a motion picture director.” 

Our little interchange of pleasantries took place at the 
International’s office on Times Square, and Barry had 
come in to ask me some questions about New York’s lat- 
est sensational crime. It had stirred the whole city, and 
not without reason. A beautiful young girl named Dorothy 
Carter had been kidnapped in broad daylight, presumably 
by white slavers, at the corner of Broadway and Thirty- 
eighth Street, and kad not been heard from since. The 
newspapers were full of the thing, and I had been drawn 
into it because, singularly enough, I had witnessed the 
kidnapping. 


antly, after I had explained my presence 
as a mere onlooker. ‘Why not?” 

Because,” I told him, “there was a real motion pic- 
ture camera in action, and both the cabman and the 
fellow who seized the girl were in makeup.” 

He laughed at this, and made the sneering remark above 
quoted about my being a Sherlock Holmes. 

“Sure they had a regular camera,” he jeered. “You 
don’t suppose these guys would take chances with a phoney 
one, do you? And why wouldn’t they be in makeup? 
Them whiskers they had on wasn’t only to fool the crowd 
into thinking it was a motion picture stunt. There was 
another reason. To prevent them from being recognized— 
traced.” 

“The camera man wasn’t in makeup,” I remarked. 

Again the man from the Central Office jeered at me. 

“Sure he wasn’t,” he replied. ‘Camera men don’t wear 
makeup do they?” 
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“Not asa rule,” I said. “But “e might not have wanted 
to be recognized, either.” 

The force of this argument seemed to impress my visi- 
tor. 

“How do you know he wasn’t made up?” he asked. 

“T know it,” I returned, “because I know the man. He 
was once in my employ.” 

The detective jumped half way from his chair. He 
seemed at a loss for words. 

“The—the hell you say!” he sputtered. 

“Tt was on that account, as much as any other,” I went 
on, “that I supposed everything was all right.” 

By this time Barnes had found speech. 

“Look here,” he roared. “You fellows ain’t tryin’ to 
work any press agent stunt on us, are you?” 

I assured him, quite honestly, that we were not. 

“You must have looked up the girl’s mother,” I con- 
cluded. 

“Sure we have. Her story’s as straight as a string. 
Not a kink in it anywhere. Came to New York with her 
daughter four weeks ago. From Atlanta, Georgia. Old 
family down there, but poor. We've verified everything 
at that end by wire, of course. The girl was tryin’ to get 
work. Saleswoman—cashier—any decent employment. 
Had plenty of offers, her mother tells me, but none that 
didn’t have a string to it. Bein’ in the picture business, 
you know how it is yourself, with a girl as pretty as that.” 
He thrust a photograph before my eyes. I had already 
seen it, in the newspapers. Miss Carter was a raving 
beauty. 

“Look here, Mr. Barnes,” I said. 
that old bunk on the picture game. We’ve got no corner 
on vice. They tell me conditions with stenographers in 
downtown offices are a whole lot worse.” 

He paid no attention to me. 

“What’s this camera man’s name?” he asked, taking out 
his note book. 

I thought for a moment. 

“Bigelow 

“Address?” 
notes. 

“T haven’t the least idea. He lived in town somewhere, 
and came out to the studio every day on the trolley. He 
wasn’t with us long.” 

“Find him all right?” 

I shook my head. 

“No. He wasn’t a good operator. 
to be late getting on the job.” 

“Hard up, I suppose?” 

“Always. But lots of people are that.” I smiled as I 
thought of the way in which everyone at the studio, from 
extra people and stage carpenters up, were in a state of 
hungry anticipation until pay day came around. 

“Describe him,” Barnes snapped, his pencil poised. 

I thought for a moment. The little camera man had 
not registered very vividly, so far as I was concerned. 

“Medium height, clean shaven, brown hair and eyes, 
pleasant looking,” I recited. “Weighs probably a hundred 
and fifty.” 

Barnes looked disappointed. 

“That’s about as colorful as the description of an egg,” 
he grumbled. “Wasn’t there anything about this gink to 
identify him by—?” 

“Not a thing, that I know of,” I said. “You might have 
a talk with Mr. Staley, the director he worked for.” I 
called a boy, and Barnes departed without even thanking 
me for the information I had given him. 

For a few days the great Carter mystery was in every- 
body’s thoughts. It even crowded some of the war news 
off the front pages, which was going some. A beautiful 





“Don’t try to hang 


Then it came to me. 
Sam Bigelow,” I said. 
The Central Office man was making rapid 





Careless. Inclined 


girl, of highly respectable character, abducted in broad 
daylight on a busy corner of the greatest thoroughfare in 
America, and the authorities powerless to do anything. 


Mothers could no longer feel that their daughters were 
safe on the streets alone. Letters in the newspapers spoke 
bitterly of the inefficiency of the police department. Pic- 
tures of the missing girl, interviews with her frantic moth- 
er, reports of her having been seen in half a hundred places, 
from Coney Island to San Francisco, filled the columns 
of the dailies. A reward which grew from one thousand 
dollars to ten thousand was offered for the apprehension 
of the criminals. And nothing happened. Miss Dorothy 
Carter seemed to have vanished like a puff of smoke. I 
read the newspaper accounts with especial interest, because 
of my slight connection with the case, but after a few 
days some new sensation fixed the attention of the public 
and the Carter mystery was for the time being forgotten. 

And then, at the psychological moment, it once more 
burst upon the public eye. Bound, dazed, helpless, cov- 
ered with dust and grime, the wretched girl was found one 
night wandering about the lake in Central Park. She 
seemed very ill and weak, and was unable to give a co- 
herent account of herself. The policeman who found her, 
one of the park force, did not recognize her, and it was 
not until she had been taken to the station house that her 
identity was revealed. 

I read all about it in the papers the next day. There 
were new pictures of the victim of the outrage, photo- 
graphs of her mother, of their boarding house in Tenth 
Street, with a cross-mark to indicate the location of their 
room, a map of the park, with more crossmarks, showing 
where the girl had been found, and dozens of interviews 
with reporters, detectives, and the like, giving their views 
as to the nature of her escape, but Miss Carter’s story was 
singularly vague. She had been thrown into the cab, taken 
to a room the location of which she did not know, given 
something to drink, after which everything became blurred, 
and she awoke to find herself confined in a cellar, con- 
taining nothing but a chair and an iron cot. Food had 
been brought to her from time to time by an elderly wom- 
an, who refused to talk. Her final escape had been equally 
mysterious. The woman and three men had come in, all 
greatly excited. The men were masked. She heard them 
saying something about “too much notoriety,” “chase 
getting too hot.” etc., after which they bound her, put her 
in a cab, drove to the park and thrust her helpless into 
the road. It was quite dark. She had wandered about 
for awhile, not knowing where she was, and then the police- 
man had found her. That was all. 

The brevity of her account increased, rather than dim- 
inished the public’s interest in the case. Dorothy Car- 
ter, the unknown little southern girl, had suddenly become 
as celebrated as Billy Sunday, or Villa, or Mrs. Vernon 
Castle. Hence I was not surprised when Bob Davis, our 
head publicity man, burst into my office the morning after 
her discovery with the announcement that he had just 
been talking with the Chief, and was now on his way to . 
make Miss Carter a fat offer to appear in a picture, based 
upon the history of her life. I was to have a talk with 
Brockton, head of our scenario department, and arrange 
about getting up a suitable story at once. 

“We're going to grab off the biggest stunt of the year,” 
Davis announced, with his customary enthusiasm. ‘‘She’s 
good for one sensational film anyway. After that, if she 
shows any real ability, we may make something of her.” 

“You’d better hustle along, then,” I said. “Half the 
picture companies in town will be camping on her trail 
before the day’s over. Luckily it’s only ten o’clock, and 
you’ve got a fair start.” 

He was out of the office before I had finished speaking, 
and I did not see him again for over an hour. In the 
interval I had observed something in a newspaper clip- 
ping that set me to thinking. 

Bob came back looking more crestfallen than I had ever 
seen him. He threw his hat on the floor and sank into a 
chair. 








Before he could answer me, a slender, 
dark-haired girl swept into the room. 
“Whatever my husband may have done,” 
she flung at me, without waiting for an in- 
troduction, “he has committed no crime.” 
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“Nothing doing,” he growled. 

“Why not?” I asked, although I had expected it. 

“The United grabbed her off an hour before I got there.” 

“Did you see her?” I said. 

“No. She was resting. Saw her mother. Pleasant old 
dame. No fool, either. She said Loeb, of the United, 
had been at the house before breakfast, with a contract 
in one hand and a fountain pen in the other.” 

I did some quick thinking. 

“Where do they live?” I asked. 

“Little boarding house down on Tenth Street.” 
me the address. 

I rose and put on my hat. 

“T think I'll go down and see the girl myself,” I said. 

Davis seemed to resent this. 

“What's the use?” he growled. 

I did not stop to argue 
the question. 


He gave 


“She's signed up.” 
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I took my hat, but made no move to go. 
went up quite close to her. 

“If I cannot see your daughter, Mrs. Carter,” I said, 
“perhaps I may be able to see her husband.” 

“Her husband!” Mrs. Carter drew back as though I 
had struck her. 

“Certainly.”* I handed her the newspaper clipping that 
had attracted my attention. 

She took it, and her face went pale. 

*This refers to the marriage of a Miss Dorothy C. Byrd,” 
she said, her voice trembling. 

“Exactly. Dorothy Carter Byrd. That is your daugh- 
ter’s full name, is it not? Surely her husband must be 
with her, at this trying time.”’ ; 

Mrs. Carter started to speak, stopped, then went to the 
door. She was making a great effort to appear composed. 

“Pll speak to him,” 


Instead, I 





—— she whispered, and left 





“T have a hunch.” | - - 
replied, and went out. 
It was close to noon 


when I reached the board- 
ing house on Tenth 
Street, and rang the door- 
bell. A slatternly looking 
maid appeared. 

“T would like to see 
Miss Carter,” I said. 

The girl seemed to ex- 
pect the question. I don’t 
doubt she had answered it 
a hundred times before, 
since breakfast. 

“Miss Carter can’t see 
anyone,” she told me. 
“She’s resting.” — all 

“Then I'll see her | 
mother.” I pushed my | 
way into the narrow hall. | 
The maid looked at me 





young and old. 





tures. 


for a moment, as though 
undecided just what to do. 
Then she turned to the 
door of the dingy little 


parlor. 
“Wait here,” she said. 
“T'll tell Mrs. Carter. 


| 

| 
What name, please?” | 
I gave her my name, | 
knowing quite well that | 
| 





it would not 


mean any- 
thing to Miss Carter’s L oa 
mother, and sat down. I 


did not have to wait long. 

In a few moments a gray-haired woman of fifty, quite 
evidently a lady, came into the room. In spite of her 
attempt at repression, I could see that she was laboring 
under great excitement. 

“What can I do for you?” she asked, as I rose. 

“T would like to see your daughter,” I said. 

“That is quite impossible. She is greatly unnerved after 
her recent terrible experiences, and is lying down. Are 
you a reporter?” 

“No,” L assured her. “I’m a motion picture director.” 

She smiled faintly at this. 

“A great many picture people have been to see Dorothy,” 
she said. “She has not talked with any of them. I think 
you ought to know that she has signed a contract with the 
United Company.” 

“So I have heard,” I told her. 
word with her.” 

“Tt is quite impossible,” Mrs. Carter’s voice, her words, 
carried a note of finality. 


“Still, I should like a 


Something Big Coming! 


UST over the horizon there is a new 
| motion picture field. 
| which comes close to the lives of 


It is the field which includes 
300,000 public schools, 10,000 colleges, 
230,000 churches, and 500,000 other 
institutions, organizations and clubs 
potential users of motion pic- 

The swiftly developing activi- 
ties in this new world, just awakening 
to the power and wonder of the screen 
as applied to it’s own work, will be 
reflected in Photoplay’s new Educa- 
tional Films Department, conducted 
by an expert, and appearing for the 
first time next month. 
department and see a new world grow. 


the room. I sat down to 
await developments. 


Presently a_ scared- 
looking young man of 
twenty-five or six ap- 


peared in the doorway. 
He fixed upon me a ter- 


It is a field rified stare of recogni- 
tion. 
“Hello, Sam,” I said. 





“How is Mrs. Bigelow?” 
The young man leaned 
against the frame of the 
door for support. I could 
see his legs trembling. 

“Hello,” he gasped 
faintly. He seemed un- 
able to say more. 

“Won't you introduce 
me to your wife?” I re- 
marked, pleasantly. 

“What makes 
think I have a wife?” 

“T don’t think anything 
about it, Sam,” I replied 
dryly. “I know. I was 
looking over a bunch of 
clippings on my desk to- 
day—reviews of some of 
our productions, a couple 
of weeks old, most of 
them, and by the merest 
accident I saw on the 


you 


Watch that 











— back of one of them a no- 





} tice of the marriage of 
Samuel H. Bigelow an] 
Dorothy C. Byrd. When I had finished reading it I—” 

“Well?” he interrupted, rather faintly. 

“Well, I naturally concluded that the present Mrs. Bige- 
low is no other than the beautiful victim of the recent 
sensational abduction, Dorothy Carter.” 

‘Suppose she is. What of it?” 

“This,” I said, beginning to get angry. ‘“Your whole 
confounded kidnapping case was nothing but a fraud— 
a cheap fraud.” 

“It’s a lie!” he cried. 

“You've got a lot of nerve to stand there and say that, 
when I saw you with my own eyes, grinding the camera.” 

He nearly collapsed, at this. 

“What—what are you going to do about it?” he asked. 

“T was thinking of applying for the $10,000 reward 
they’ve offered for the arrest of the kidnappers.” 

“There can’t be any reward,” he bluffed, “because there 
‘vasn’t any crime. It’s no crime to kidnap a woman with 


(Continued on page 108 ) 








What Becomes of Their Clothes? 


You have often wondered; and this tells you just what your film favorite does with her gowns 
By Marion Walliams 


OU were watching the screen; and when she daughter of the Gramercy millions, loved by and loving 
trailed on, you could almost hear the soft swish [Freddie Van Gibbing, son and heir of the button king. 


of the filmy gown she wore. It was a beauti- but the gown helped. Oh, my yes. 
ful gown, of satin and sequins and fur and lace; Just then you found your attention momentarily di- 
end when she kicked its panne-velvet train complacently, verted from the vision on the screen. Those hideously 


you felt that she really real women in the audience, and those girls—what is it 
- was Gwendolyn, debutante — they are whispering? 
“She wore that gown in her last picture,” you heard 
eset, one say; “the very idea, wearing the same gown twice!” 
CA Sas \ “She must think she can put something over.”’ 
—e ee “And once before, don't you remember, she wore a 
4 . y negligee that'd been made over from that evening gown 
in*Gloom’? Thought it would never be noticed [ suppose.’ 
—— “Cheap!” you heard them hiss. 
al Gladys Leslie, in her Stop pitying the studio children. Don't 
a ae i aging waste your sympathy on the slap-stick 
which she wears in ." x * 
“The Wooing of Comedians. Shed an honest tear or two 
Princess Pat.” for the poor picture fashion-plates. 
They can’t wear the same gown twice; 
but they must do something with them. What? 
There’s Alice Brady. Recently she paid $goo foi 
1 Bendel gown. And Alice Brady, who paid Sgoo 
for a Bendel gown. says she never throws away her 




















































































Marguerite Clark in her “Sub-deb”’ Smock. 
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Billie Burke sends her gowns to the rummage 

sales in Hastings, N. Y. Olga Petrova 

frankly says she sells her picture clothes 
that cost her not less than $40,000 a year. 

























gowns or sells her gowns or tries to make 
them over. No. It happens that Alice lives 
near the student quarters of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and there are lots of girls at Colum- 
bia paying their own tuitions. And once in 
a while one of the girls will help Alice with 
her correspondence, and in return Alice will 
send her away with a smile and a little Ben- 
del model or a little Hickson frock. And 
when worn in the class-rooms they brighten 
up old Columbia quite a bit. Alice has 


fortunately found one girl in particular who is just her size; so 
Alice has given her slippers and boots as well as hats and gowns. 
We now have, “The American College Gir—Gowns by Bendel, Hats 
by Peggy Hoyt, Shoes by—” etc. 

Norma Talmadge often gets letters such as this: 

“Dearest Miss Talmadge: I love the dress you wore in your 
latest picture. Won’t you please send it to me when you’re through 
with it, also the hat and the shoes. And oblige, yours truly———”’ 

“P.S. IL love you and your work.” 

“No,” says Miss Talmadge firmly; “‘no. I will give my clothes 
away to my extra girls or I will not give my clothes away at all.” 

For the one serial in which Doris Kenyon appeared, she bought 
more clothes than would be required for a debutante her first year 
out. She never wore the same gown twice. Each episode required 
from five to seven different dresses, and there were fifteen episodes. 
Taking the average at six, that meant ninety different costumes. not 
counting furs, coats, and hats. Most of them were creations from 
fashionable modistes. In only a few instances after the gowns had 
once been used, were they worth having remodeled. There is no 
place in the world so hard on clothes as a moving-picture studio 
when they’re making a serial, unless it might be a coal mine. That’s 
one reason Miss Kenyon is going to make features in the future. 
“This may prove a disappointment to the fifty or more girls to whor) 
I’ve been sending my discarded screen gowns,” she says; “but it 
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What Becomes of Their Clothes? 41 


voted to the various periods. This embraces the con- 
ventional garb of women from the Stone Age to an age 
in advance of the present. All varieties of material 
are in evidence, including a wood nymph’s frock of 
flowers and foliage, a Hawaiian lady’s outfit of grass 
and beads, a Cleopatran affair of jewels and—jewels; 
quaint crinolines, and even an Eskimo habit of fur. 
Billie Burke sends her gowns to the rummage sales 
in Hastings, N. Y., which is near her home at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson. Often, perhaps, the villagers do not 
appreciate the costly simplicity of little afternoon 
frocks or evening gowns which were especially de- 


will go a long way to- 
ward placing a depleted 
bank account on a more 
stable basis.” 

Says Mrs. _ Sidney 
Drew: “I treat my 
audiences as I treat my 
friends—for my audi- 
ences are my friends.” 
Isn’t that nice? But 
listen: ‘In real life I 
wear gowns that I like 
many times, and my 
friends do not object. 
Why should my friends 
who know me on the 
screen be treated differ- 
ently than my friends 
in real life? This idea 
of a gown being good 
for only one picture is all 
nonsense. A person 
will look as well in a 
gown at one time as 
another and the mere 
fact that she has worn 
it before does not in any 
way spoil its effective- 
ness.” Oh. 

Grace Darmond is 
one of the film ladies 
who persists in cheating 
the public. Whenever 
possible she loans her gowns 
to friends or associates of Charl tte Fairchild 
the studio after she has 
worn them in a picture; but very often she wears 
one gown two or three times, and many of her 
evening gowns are converted into negligees to 
serve both on the screen and in private. In 
her latest picture she wears several of these de 
luxe negligees, transformations of dance frocks 
or dinner dresses. And Grace Darmond doesn’t 
care who knows it. ‘Gowns are my 
hobby,” she says; “and I collect 
them as a man does cigarette cou- 
pons. Every few weeks I go over 
my gowns with my maid and make 
an inventory of them, consisting of 
a name, a brief description, and the 
title of the picture in which they 
were worn. Then I have a special 
list of character costumes, as those 
of shop girls, peasant women, dance- 
hall girls, and early western charac- 
ters. Another page of this cata- 
logue has costumes indexed by 
nationality including those of 


Norma Talmadge 
gives gowns like this 
to extra girls. Doris 
Kenyon gives hers to 


deserving friends. 













Campbell St 


Italian venders, Spanish signed for Billie Burke,—but they do buy them, and 
senoritas, Oriental they love to add little personal touches which furnish Miss 
types, Irish colleens, and Burke many merry moments—or would, if she ever saw 
Russian women.” There them. 
is another interesting sec- “T sell my picture clothes,” says Olga Petrova frankly. 
tion of the gown gallery de- “I cannot afford to give them away. I spend $40,000 a 
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year on clothes for my pro- 
In making out 
my income tax report, if this 


fessional work. 


sum stands with no 
counterbal- 
ancing entry, it 
must be recorded as 
an investment. So 
when I am through 
with my gowns I 
have them sold and 
get back as much of 
the money as pos- 
sible, and the differ- 
ence stands as a 
loss to be deducted 
from my income. It 
is the only way I 
can do if I am to 
provide the kind of 
costumes my roles 
require. It is im- 
possible to fake fine 
fabrics. The shim- 
mer and the man- 
ner in which a 
gown hangs, imme- 
diately tells whether 
it is made of the 
real or the imitation 
material Furs 
show exactly what 
they are, in a pic- 
ture. It is out of 
the question to use 
such expensive 
things and get no 
return from them 
after they have 
served their pur- 
pose. The income 
tax item alone 
would be a heavy 
burden, as I have 
shown. So since I 
am my own busi- 
ness manager, 
among other in- 
numerable things, I 
sell my picture 
clothes.” Neither 
romantic nor phi- 
lanthropic nor 


thrilling; just the truth. 

Pauline Frederick’s 
‘ure as the star—just exactly. 
see her at the studio, in a Lucile frock, perhaps, 
fastening Miss Frederick into a simple little gingham 
gown for her next scene,—you would believe that Polly 
Frederick gives all of her gowns and things to her maid. 
“T like to keep some 
of my favorite gowns,’ Miss Frederick 


like 


But not quite all. 


remarked. “I 
away; and then, 


when they’re old- 
fashioned, to take them out and look 
at them, and recall the happy times I had wearing them.” 

Emmy Webhlen was, you know, a musical commedienne 
before she “‘went into pictures.” 
est in chorus-girls, and very often in would-be chorus girls. 
She knows that many of them have the voice and the 
talent, but not the clothes. She believes that the best thing 
she can do with the clothes she has worn in pictures is to 
give them to deserving girls so that they may have a 
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chance to secure work for which they are quali- 
fied. Miss Wehlen is always very smart— 
and they are fortunate chorus-girls who get her 
picture-gowns. 

Agnes Ayres is the feminine lead in Vita- 
graph’s once-a-week comedies domestique; 
and she has to have a complete array of new 
clothes for each comedy. She is another clever 
camoufleur; and that chiffon dinner frock you 
saw her wear in one picture may make itself 
over into a negligee in the next. But some of 
her pet gowns she simply could not 

abide having done over. She claims 
these for her own private wardrobe. 
And by the way—frivolous bride 
she may appear in pictures, but 

Miss Ayres is in reality a very 

practical young business woman. 

When she first commenced her 
comedy series, she purchased at 
the first shop that offered what she 
fancied. Now she makes a thorough tour of 
all the elect places of the Fifth Avenue section. 
The proprietor who makes the best terms for 
the best modes secures the weekly contract. 
Oftentimes, too, they offer to loan their latest 
creations, which they are particularly eager to 
show to women at once; and usually they 
offer to buy them back after the picture is 
finished. Miss Ayres has on several occasions 
agreed to such bargains, and has always re- 
ceived for them more than 
she paid. 

What do you suppose 
Wa diminutive Marguerite 
j A Clark does _ with her 
clothes? Yes, of course,— 
she gives them to 
children. She 
plays so many child 
roles that most of 
her stage costumes 
can only be given to 
youngsters, when 
they have served 
their screen purpose. 
To the disposal of 























































these dresses 
Miss Cora 
Pauline Frederick likes to keep some Clark, sister 


of her favorite gowns; and this one 
of gold brocade must be a favorite. 


of Marguerite, 
turns her at- 
tention. She 
has long been 
notable for her 
charita- 
ble works and 
as a matter of 
fact devotes 
much of her 
time to work 
of this nature. 
Gladys Leslie, like 
Marguerite Clark, 
usually wears little 
girl’s clothes; and she always gives them to some of the 
children on the list she has—the “rotary kiddie’’ list, 
Gladys calls it. But in her new picture, “The Wooing 


And isn’t she sensible? 
maid is exactly the same stat- 
So if you were to 


Alice Brady wearing the 
Bendel gown for which 


she paid $goo. 


to pack them Alfred Cheney 


lohnston 


She still takes an inter- 


of Princess Pat,” little Miss Leslie wears a gown with a 
train—a Lucile model, it is, and her very first train! 
When asked what she thought of the story for “Princess 
Pat,” Gladys said,—her mind on the intricacies of cos- 
tume rather than plot,—‘“It’s a regular Lucile creation.” 








Charles Spencer Chaplin Spends Half His Million 
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The front view of the Chaplin studio buildings is a bit 
of English village. 


Charlie is so proud of his new studio, 
he’s taking pictures of it himself, 
every chance he gets. 








Just about the best-known fact in our lives today 
is the one million dollars that Charles Spencer 
Chaplin is going to get this coming year. Most 
of us think he’s going to earn it; but all of us 
know about that one million. And now he’s 
spent half of it. He bought five acres in Holly- 
wood, and built a new studio that isn’t a studio 
at all. Chaplin has left untouched the old 
mansion on the estate—pictured above —where 
he and his brother Sidney will live. At the 
right is the tank which will get many a laugh in 
future Chaplins. The dressing-rooms open 


on the tank, said to be the largest in any studio. 
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A few minutes in the confidence of ti-e 
race » By Alan 
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concern. Ordinarily the big idea is offered for picture 
- purposes, along with the services of the Father of the 
Idea, for a modest salary of a few hundred a week to 
start and a share in the prospective profits. 

It used to be the custom to keep an ex-police ser- 
geant with a spavin and a drag with the mayor at the 
little desk by the gate in the mahogany rail across 
the front lobby. This able worthy knocked all comers 
in the head and then asked their business as they re- 
gained consciousness. This method certainly filtered 
out the nuts; but the system got into disfavor with 
our worthy president when our grand outer guard 
pitched a seedy looking big Stockholder from the hin- 
terland down the elevator shaft on general suspicion 
and the back of his neck. 

Since then everybody has been given a hearing and 
then eased out of the premises with less police action 
and more finesse. No one is given the gate without 
benefit of clergy, unless positively violent. 

Now I originally went into the service of the cor- 
poration as a press agent. A certain facility for put- 
ting a good face on any calamity, and a certain high 
regard for the truth which has made me use it very 
sparingly, seems to have fixed me in the mind of the 
president as the corporation’s diplomat and nut expert. 

My office is adjacent to the president’s. I have very 
similar equipment as to glass topped desks of richest 

mahogany, hand carved picture frames fencing in 

an array of our darlings of the camera, male and 
- female, Bokhara rugs, patent window ventilators, 
—=—~___._ sculptured lamp stands and the like. My office is 
. staged to make any caller know immediately that 
he is getting a lot of attention in the inner sanctum 
of the Super-Cosmic Film Corporation. 

This arrangement makes it handy for the presi- 





F you are a nut I probably know you. dent to pass on to me anybody who requires a great 

I am the solemn faced and official looking young deal of listening to and much conversational attention. 
man with the horn-rimmed glasses, with the learned The president is an able chap but the devine forces of 
and patient mein, whose special duty it is nature were busy building up his bump of 


to absorb the conversation and correspondence 
of persons inspired with ambition to uplift. 
revolutionize, glorify and otherwise illuminate 
the motion picture industry, which, they 
are convinced, is on the brink of disaster. 

In the ancient days before the motion 
picture it was the custom and fashion 
for any person with a large idea to call 
on the editor of the leading local pa- 
per. Of course, the editor was hard to 
catch. He usually sent an otherwise 
useless cub reporter out to the waiting 
room to look over all proffered perpetual 
motion machines, balloon routes to the 
North Pole, plans for the promotion of 
safety razors among the hairy Ainus and 
similar exudations of thought. 

But now the motion picture inflames 
and inspires the nut ideas. 

The man who used to take his pen OR. ee ee ie oe 
hand to write a few thousand lines to convict. He would 
the editor proving the earth had a flat  “‘like to dictate the 
wheel, now rolls up his blue prints and i”side story of 
hits off to the handiest motion picture een Se: 


acquisition rather than the speech centers. 
When the president wants something said so 
that it is very plain and simple he says it—- 
and when he wants something said so that 
it will sound nice and nobody can understand 
it, he turns on my hired vocabulary. 

If anybody without a rating in Mr. Brad- 
street’s social manual insists on seeing the 
president, or if anything docks in the lobby 

which the gateman can not diagnose 
with the aid of an interpreter, I am due 
for a call. I am the corporation’s shock 
absorber, buffer, bumper and _ official 












listener. When anybody wants an audi- 
ence I am the audience. 

You would not be in the least inter- 
ested in the Leading Club Woman who 
drops in every day in large numbers to 
see if she can get a contract to do our 
uplifting and “handle special programs 
for children.” You would probably be 
as wearied as I am at any enumeration 
of the child marvels daily offered for 
service in the pictures by doting mammas. 
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THE NUTS 


professional listener of 4 motion picture concern. 


Sheridan 


R. F. James 





I have a set line of talk for them anyway. It sticks some 
place up in my so-called mind like a form letter in a filing 
cabinet. 

But every day brings a new type, something rare and 
radiant. 

The finest specimen I have examined in many months 
was in my office the other day. 

“You see me now?” he demanded theatrically as he 
entered. 

I admitted it, nervously fingering the bouncer’s button 
under the edge of my desk 

He was apparently about 250 pounds of practically pure 
tallow, about five feet tall and with a Colorado claro voice. 

“When you see me again I shall look like this—in four- 
teen days—.”’ 

My rotund visitor threw a photograph of a human 
skeleton on my desk. 

“Positively the most marvelous transformation. Lose a 
hundred pounds in two weeks. Guarantee to deliver every 
time. I am the inventor of a system of feeding on flavored 
cotton pulp, eat all you want and get no food. Greatest 
chance for wonderful comedy—Funniest stuff ever—Get 
thin—feed up again like this.” 

My visitor’s pressure of words and ideas had caught 
him short winded. He stopped, purple in the face. I gave 
him a lot of encouragement and a letter of introduction to 
a picture director who died last year. I hope they meet 
soon. 

Of course a large number of the moving picture bugs 
are persons who have become victims of the scenario 
mania. Once upon a time a motion picture corporation 

‘had a scenario contest offering a prize of $10,000 for an 
idea. They didn’t get the idea but somebody had to be 
given the ten thousand to satisfy certain gentlemen in the 
post office department whose sole business it is to enforce 
the rules. The growing tame of the stenographer who 
got the ten thousand for writing a mere matter of two 
hundred words, plain common words that anybody could 
have gotten out of the dictionary, seems to have created 
the impression that assuming that one is totally igno- 
rant of dramatic construction, the structure and func- 
tions of the English language and the usual practices 
of orthography, then one is a perfect scenario writer. 

On a good bright warm day I always catch a lively 
flight of scenario bugs. It is customary to have the 
gateman accept the manuscript and solemnly swear 
that’ it will be brought to the personal attention of the 
whole executive staff. It is then equally customary 
to have the scenario sent promptly to the 
mailing room where one of our handsomest re- 
jection slips is enclosed just as the script starts 
back home. 

But there are always a good many scenario 





The ‘“‘wonderful idea” is certain 
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There is the dear old lady who has written out all by herself a series of 
fairy stories, which will achieve fame, and the blessings of all mothers. 


ers. There is the pale, thin, hopeful railway rate clerk 
who is sure that his scenario on “The History of Ameri- 
can Railroading” will produce a thriller of fifteen reels 
and millions in box-office drawing power. There is the 
cocksure and easily offended small business man who has 
“something right out of my own life” 
which is nothing less than a screen sen- 
sation of three continents only waiting 
to be hatched. There is the ex-convict 
who for a trifling matter of a few thou- 
sand dollars would “like to dictate the 
real inside story of prison life.” 
It seems that ex-convicts are so 
accustomed to having their con- 
fessions taken by a stenographer 
that they think of dictation 
as essential. to literary style. 
And then there are the lodge 
folks and the church folks and 
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to fall into one of a few classified 





forms. There is the dear old lady 
who has written out all by herself a V oY 
series of fairy stories, which, when . 


done into pictures will achieve fame, 
riches, and the blessings of all moth- 
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poor-will Junction which they 
feel should be preserved for pos- 
terity in a seven reel creation. 
Usually these folks tentatively 
suggest that “you make a story 
out of it—with something alle- 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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“We dun organ- 
ized a company.” 





Mile-a-Minute Kendall 


They called him that—and it was a good name, too 


By Frances Denton 


From the scenario of the story by Earl Derr Biggers 


ORTON KENDALL picked up his morning trouble to defend himself, only continued to tinker at his 


paper. A glaring headline met his eyes, divert- invention. 

ing his attention from the stock reports. In His silence added to his father’s anger. 

broad, black .type, he read: ‘*Mile-a-Minute ‘Have you no excuse, not even a manufactured one to 
Kendall in the Limelight Again: Gives Dinner to Forty offer?” 
Chorus Girls.” Followed the details of what Kendall, Jack shrugged his shoulders. “‘What would you like me 
senior, was pleased to term an “orgy,’’—a hilarious party 


engaged in pouring wine into clocks, dancing jigs on tables, 
washing a serving man’s face in salad dressing, and winding 
up by taking forcible possession of a ‘“rubberneck” wagon 
and running it through the town in the early morning. 
packed to the brim with revelers in evening clothes. And 
‘“Mile-a-Minute Kendall” was the newspaper men’s name 
for Jack, Morton Kendall’s only son! 

Morton Kendall pushed back his breakfast plate; he had 
lost his appetite. The story stared at him from the front 
page of the paper; another of Jack’s disgraceful escapades 
made public so that all the world could know what a 
rotter Morton Kendal] had for a son. It was too much! 

The account lost nothing by being transcribed with the 
aid of a newspaper reporter’s active imagination 
Slowly Morton Kendall’s face grew purple. He 
grabbed the paper and strode to Jack’s room. 

Now the account had erred, in one partic- 
ular. It was true that Jack had spent a wild 
and furious night, but he, himself, had 
needed no alcoholic aids to hilarity, nor had 
he availed himself of them. He was per- 
fectly sober when his father found him 
puttering over an invention of his, which he 
worked at spasmodically, an engine to burn 
crude oil. He had been too excited and 
wide awake to sleep, also he felt “queer.” 
He was beginning, for the first time, to 
think of the possible undesirable publicity 
which the dinner might bring him, and to 
regret having given it. 

If Jack had not been a rich man’s son, 
and had been obliged to work for his bread 
and butter, undoubtedly some of the sur- 
plus energy which Nature had _ bestowed 
upon him would have been taken care of. 
As it was he could not quite understand why 
he was impelled to plunge into the wild 
efforts of jollification which had gained him 
his nickname, and which did not sound well 
when retold. He only knew that he was 
beset by a spirit of unrest, that he was a 
speed maniac, but that his machine-gun 
energy never seemed to get him anywhere but 
into trouble. He was pondering over these 
things and working dispiritedly, when his father 
entered. 

‘So you’ve made the front page in the newspapers 
again! ‘Dinner to forty chorus girls!’” His father’s 
voice trembled. “To think that a son of mine should be so 






















notorious that the newspapers have even given him a 
name—‘ Mile-a-Minute Kendall!’ That I should have 
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raised him to become a drunken spendthrift 
Antagonized by his father’s onslaught, Jack did not 
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to do—go as a missionary to the cannibals? I haven't had 
exactly the right kind of training.” 

“IT should like you to be a man,” sputtered his father. 
“Do men go around feeding chorus girls? ‘Forty chorus 
girls!’” He made a gesture of despair. “‘And my son!” 

“Oh, well, as to that, they didn’t eat much,” returned 
Jack. “And I didn’t care a hang about the skirts—if that 
bothers you. It was only to please Rose.” 

“Rose who?” 

“Rose D’Aubre,” defiantly. 

“You may as well know—the lady I’m going to marry.” 

“Marry! Why, you young pup, what do you mean by 
talking about marrying at your age? I'll have something 
to say about your marrying—when it’s time.” 

“T'll pick out my own wife, thank you. And I intend 
to marry Rose.” 

Kendall, senior, almost strangled. “You marry without 
my consent and I'll cut you off without a penny,” he 
choked out. “In the meanwhile I'll look up your precious 

‘Rose.’ Judging from your apparent taste 

in women, and from her chorus girl 

friends,” shaking his newspaper, 
“she'll need investigating.” 













him a name 


“To think that a son of mine should be so 
notorious that the newspapers have even given 


‘Mile-a- Minute Kendall!’” 


He cut short a furious reply from Jack by rushing from 
the room. Then the telephone rang and Jack’s anger was 
momentarily checked by discovering that he was late for 
an appointment. He was to be one of the entrants in a 
motor boat race that morning. He could postpone the 
quarrel with his father until another time. 

Kendall, senior, lost no time in making good his threat 
regarding Rose, who, he soon found was a blonde with a 
more or less cloudy past. She had only recently met Jack 
Kendall, and finding him an easy prey to her studied 
fascinations, had become ambitious to place herself on a 
solid footing in society by marrying him. This was a bold 
resolve on the part of Rose, who had heretofore been satis- 
fied with merely annexing her conquests temporarily. But 
Jack was so young and so impulsive that she decided upon 
a bold coup. She would drop her past, and everything in 
it, for the sake of a wedding ring and all that it symbolized. 

But, unfortunately, one’s past has a habit of clinging. 
One of the pawns on the checkerboard of Rose’s previous 
existence was Philip Lund, and he didn’t want to be 
dropped. He didn’t care anything about her past—he 
really couldn’t afford to be critical, if it came to that. But 
he was intensely desirous of having his say about her future, 
and he intended to have a legitimate right 
to that say by making her Mrs. Philip 
Lund. 

It was upon Lund that Jack’s father 
chanced to stumble when entering Rose’s 
lodgings. So it didn’t take him long to find 
out all that he wished to know, for Lund 
was more than willing to aid anyone in 
placing an obstacle in the way of 
Rose’s ambitions. 

When Kendall, senior, learned of 
these circumstances, he reconsidered 
his determination to disinherit Jack 
and let him shift for himself. His 
paternal affection asserted itself, and 
urged by his wife, he determined to 
save Jack from ruining his life, as he 
would inevitably if he married Rose. 
So he planned to put a stop to the 
wedding, and disinherit Jack after- 
ward—if he did not mend his ways. 

At the end of the whirlwind finish 
of the motor boat race Jack went 
straight to Rose. He intended to 
marry her without delay, now that his 
father had threatened to prevent the 
match. Jack had always wanted to 
go to work, and his father had 
thwarted him. He had wanted to be 
an inventor and his father had ridi- 
culed the idea. He had wanted to 
explore remote continents, and _ his 
father had set his foot down—and 
Jack had stayed at home. Now he 
wanted to marry Rose, and she was 
willing. He shut his teeth and swore 
grimly that in this he would have his 
way. Like many people who have 
had unlimited recourse to money all 
their lives, he cared nothing for it be- 
yond what pleasures it would bring. 
So far it had brought him no real 
pleasure. So the prospect of disin- 
heritance, with Rose as his wife in a vine- 
covered cottage, himself coming home at 
the end of his day’s work, was not at all 
unpleasant. He believed her to be a model 
of sweetness and loyalty, and his blasé 
young heart had been so surfeited with the 
luxury of life that he longed to experience 
the simplicity. 
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So, as he considered the best place to go to get married, 
he thought of the little village of Hawson, Connecticut, 


where he had spent several summers as a boy. There was 
a roadhouse there, he remembered. Jack smiled; the 
keeper of the roadhouse, penurious old Evans, would be 
overjoyed to get the telegram he was sending. Jack was 
wiring him to have dinner prepared for three people that 
day—Rose would take her bosom friend Beth, as chaperon. 
After dinner, Rose and he would be mar- 
ried by some village magistrate—and 
then let them whistle. But 
what in thunder made his head ache so. 


Mile-a-Minute Kendall 


ARRATED by permission, from the 
photoplay of the same name. 


“Why, it’s little Joan,” said Jack. 
“Rose, meet my old playmate.” 


So Joan and her uncle’s one 
servant, Amelia, began tidying up 
the place and making preparations 
for the dinner. Back on the coun- 
try road, Jack in his high-powered 
automobile, exhilarated by the 
sense of power which always came 
to him with his hands on the steer- 
ing wheel, threw cau- 
tion to the winds and 
went racing by fences 
- and farms, scattering 
chickens and pigs and 

frightening horses, 
bringing down upon 
his head the maledic- 
tions of the angry 
farmers. 

The wedding parts 
arrived at the road- 
house at high noon. 
Not stopping to und 
gates or look for en- 

trances, Jack went 
smashing through the 
fence and collided with a 
milk wagon which stood 
in the yard. His precip- 
itancy was almost his un- 
doing for one of the 
heavy milk cans went 
through his car’s wind- 
shield, and struck him a 
heavy blow on the head that seemed to crush him utterly. 

Jack sank into his seat, limp and weak. “Are you hurt, 
Jack?” cried Rose in alarm, trying to lift him. The occu- 
pants of the house ran out, startled. “I’m all right,” said 
Jack with bravado, staggering to his feet and pushing off 
Rose and Beth who were clinging to him. “Only a scratch. 
What’s the damage?” to the milkman who was alternately 
cursing and taking inventory of his wrecked wagon. 

“Fifty dollars won’t cover it,’ cried 
the man, shaking his fists. “I'll have 
you fined for this. Judge Weeks there 
Pro- 


And there was a rotten taste in his 
mouth, for no reason at all. 

So early the next day Jack’s slim 
bodied touring car shot down the road, 
carrying three cheerful young people. 
A few hours later, Lund, calling to see 
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is a witness,” pointing to an elderly man 
who was standing in the doorway. 
“Fifty it is,” said Jack, waving bills in 
the air. “I always pay for any damage 
I do. And here’s another fifty for the 
Judge—my fine in advance. Evans can 
put in the fence with the bill for the 


Rose and finding her out, suspected what 
had happened and communicated with 
Jack’s father. And about two hours 
after Jack’s car had disappeared in a cloud of dust at the 
city’s edge, a grimly determined old man, and an anxious. 
determined young one, were hard on the wheels of the 
wedding party. 

In the meantime, Jack’s telegram had caused quite a 
commotion at the Hawson Inn. Evans, reading it, recalled 
Jack as “that fresh youngster who was always trying to 
make a fool out of me. He’s speed crazy, they say.” 

Joan, the old man’s pretty niece, remembered Jack dif- 
ferently. Back to her memory came pictures of the friendly 
boy who had waded in the streams with her and picked 
crawfish from her little toes, bought her all-day-suckers 
and ridden her in a wheel barrow, and had been the best 
of comrades, despite his wealth. With these thoughts in 
mind, she observed, “Yes; he was always doing something 
to make everybody happy.” 
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dinner.” 

“But your car,’ 
ruined, Jack dear.” 

“Never mind, m’dear.” Jack swayed unsteadily; he was 
still dizzy from the blow on his head. “TI’ll buy you another. 
This one didn’t match your hat, anyway. How about that 
chicken dinner? I’m starved. Come on, girls!” He 
pulled them toward the entrance of the inn. 

In the doorway stood Joan, who moved shyly aside. Jack 
stopped and regarded her, in a puzzled way. 

“And who have we here?” he asked. “Why, it’s little 
Joan. Rose, meet my old playmate.” He extended his 
hand. “How long have you been here? I thought you 


Lawrence ' 
> moaned Rose. “Its 


were with your folks.” 

“My parents are dead,” she answered. “I’m making my 
home with Uncle now.” 

Beth, who had gone on ahead, started the Victrola. 
“Time for a spin before dinner,” she cried. 
Jack.” 


“Come on. 
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Grabbing Rose, Jack began capering to the music. Sud- 
denly he staggered and to recover himself, snatched at a 
small table on which stood two statuettes. The table 
tipped and one of the plaster figures went to the floor. 
“Stop that,” bawled a voice from the doorway. “I don’t 
allow no dancin’ in my place. And you'll pay for that 
statue, young feller. They’re imported from New York.” 


“Sure,” said Jack gaily, peeling off another bill. ‘Pay 
for everything. And now the other fellow’s mine; here 


goes!’’ He snatched the other statuette and sent it flying 
through a portrait of George Washington which hung on 
the wall. 

This was too much for Evans. “I'll call the police,” he 
cried. Jack laughed and picked up the head of the broken 
statuette, intending to throw it again. But Joan came to 
him and laid her hand on his arm. “I wish you wouldn't,” 
she said softly. 

Instantly Jack was abashed. “I beg your pardon,” he 
said, gently laying the missile down on the table. He 
pressed his hands to his head again, staggered, and dropped 
into a chair. 

‘Jack, you’re sick,” cried Rose in alarm. 
send for a doctor.” 

Jack shook his head feebly. ‘“What—on my wedding 
day?” with an attempt at jocoseness. Joan had hurried 
from the room and now she came back with a basin of 
water and towels and began bathing Jack’s head. 

“I must see about—getting married,” he said presently, 
when somewhat recovered. 

Joan gave a little start. So 
wedding party! 
she said. 

And just then Kendall, senior, and Lund arrived. Beth, 
at the window, saw them enter the yard. She whispered 
agitatedly to Rose: ‘‘We’d better beat it; here’s Jack’s 
father—and Lund.” 

“T’ll stick it out,’ murmured Rose stubbornly. 
might as well have a showdown now as any time.” 

A second later Lund stood in the doorway. ‘Ah, here 
you are,” he announced. “Quite a family party, isn’t it, 
Rose?” Back over his shoulder he called: ‘We're in 
time, Mr. Kendall.” Then, to Rose: “It’s time you 
quit this nonsense; I’m ready to take you home.” 

“Since when have you appointed yourself my 
guardian?” asked Rose. “I'll go home when it 
suits me.” 

‘“Where’s Jack?” boomed a voice, an:l 
Kendall senior entered. “What’s that you 
say, madam? ‘Telephoning for a min- 
ister!’ He’ll want no minister when he 
hears what I have to say.” 

And then Jack came in. 
“T couldn’t reach a minis- 
ter,” he started to explain 
“but Joan says that Judge 
Weeks—” He stopped as 
he saw his father and 
Lund. 

“Come, Rose,” 
urged Lund. “It’s 
no use, old girl; you 
might as well come 
home with me.” 

“Who is this fel- 
low?” demanded 
Jack sharply. 

“His name is 
Philip Lund, and he 


“We must 


this was an in earnest 
‘“There’s a telephone in the other room,” 


“We 


“Just wait till you get 
through, young man. I’ve 
got a thousand dollars’ worth 
of remarks to make to you!” 


has been her lover for years,’ was his father’s answer. 

“It's a lie!” said Jack furiously. “If you weren’t my 
father—”’ 

“It’s the tru—’’ began Lund, but Rose rushed to him 
and covered his mouth with her hands. Then Jack, chok- 
ing, started to demolish Lund. His father intervened. 
‘All she’s after is your money, Jack. You don’t believe 
me? Look at the clothes she’s wearing, and her salary is 
twenty dollars a week.” ; : 

Jack was momentarily staggered. But when Rose cried, 
Jack, it isn’t true; don’t believe them,” all his chivalry 
was aroused, and he took his stand beside her. 

“IT am going to marry Rose as soon as that blamed judge 
gets here,” he said. ‘And all your talk can’t stop me.” 

His father spread out his hands in a gesture of defeat. 
“Very well, have your way, my son. But you shall never 
see the color of my mioney again, if you do. Remember 
that.” 

‘Money isn't anything, Jack dear,” said Rose, keeping 
up her pose of unselfish devotion. ‘It doesn’t bring real 
happiness.” 

Kendall whirled on her. ‘Don’t quote slush from senti- 
mental novels,” he said disgustedly. “A lot you know 
about real happiness!” 

“You'll ask her to forgive that before you ever see me 
in your house again,” flamed Jack. Turning to Rose, he 
said: ‘We've had enough of this. I’m going to hurry up 
Weeks. Wait for me here, dear.” 

Joan had been listening outside the door. She caught 
herself wishing that she might have stood in Rose’s shoes 
and been so valiantly defended—by Jack. But she dis- 
missed the thought as unworthy. Jack was a fine fellow; 
she hoped that he wou'd be very happy. 

As soon as Jack was out of earshot, Rose turned on 
Kendall and Lund with a furious tirade. Kendall mo- 
tioned Lund to go. As he left, he whispered: “I’m going 
back to New York tonight, Rose. I'll wait for you at the 
depot.” 


(Continued on page 115) 








































































Ivan Mozukin, recognized star of all male 


HIS is a Russian year. 


always a Mary Smith or Annie Jones 
who is willing, for a consideration, to 
change her name to Olga Olgavitch 
and swear she was brought up on caviar 
and samovars, or whatever they feed 
the babies in Petrograd. 
Nevertheless, there are real Rus- 
sians to be seen in pictures in these 
United States—Russians who have 
never been outside of the country of 
the droshky and duma. They are 
members of the Moscow Art Theatre 
which, until Kerensky put the bee on 
Nicholas, was an imperial institution, 
supported by government funds. The 
cables from Russia are too busy tell- 
ing about the daily revolutions to 
leave any room for information as to 
what has happened to the stage. 
Under the old regime, young men and 


women who were suspected of dramatic talent; were edu- 
cated at the expense of the government, and were actual 
public servants, not permitted to leave the country with- late 
They were guaranteed a certain 


out official permission. 
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stars on the Russian stage, in a scene from 
“Queen of Hearts.” 


So firmly has the vogue been estab- 
lished, that no.self-respecting moving picture concern is happy 
now without its own private Russian vamp. 
born in the country of the Bolsheviki is available, there is 










If no actress 
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These 


Not made-to-order Russians, born 


salary, but as the Russians are gen- 
erous patrons of the theatre, it was 
seldom necessary to make good the 
guarantee. The Moscow Art Theatre 
was conducted on a _ co-operative 
basis, the players dividing the profits 
according to the prominence of their 
roles and the frequency of their 
appearance. 

Thus there was established a dis- 
tinct aristocracy of the stage, and it 
was a long time before these tem- 
peramental actors and actresses could 
be induced to “go into the movies.” 
But it was finally the lure of the 
extra remuneration that persuaded 
these stars to lend their talents to 
































Mme. Caralli, of the Russian Imperial Ballet. 


stage. 


much __ the 














The studio in Moscow where the Russian Art 
of the company of the 


the screen. Their names are practi- 
cally unknown in America—Ivan 
Mozukin, Olga Zovska, Vera Col- 
odna, Mlle. Caralli, Polonsky, 
Natalia Lesienko, Tanya Fetner, 
E. F. Sharoff, N. V. Panoff—but 
their standing in Russia may be 
judged from the fact that they re- 
ceive from $5,000 to $10,000 each for 
a picture. 

And temperamental! Well! 
Mozukin is a good example. 


Ivan 
He is 


the recognized star of all male stars on the Russian 
He occupies the same position there that the 
Richard Mansfield did _ in 
same 


America, with 


remarkable versatility. He can 









































John Dolber 


play at any age from eighteen to eighty. 
panies in which he works, Mozukin is a rampant Bolshevik. Any 
other player who dares to differ with him on any point whatso- 
ever, must be ready to defend his ideas with force. 
a powerful man physically, takes the short cut to ruling the 
Verbal arguments are too tedious and inconclusive. 
Olga Zovska also likes to have her own way, and usually has 
it. She agreed to appear in a certain film for $10,000. An 
automobile had to be sent to her home when she was wanted 
After having worked two days one week, the 
automobile came a third day, and she refused to go, maintain- 
ing that she could not think of working more than two 
However, the difficulty was smoothed 
over by paying the lady a bonus for the extra 


roost. 


at the studio. 


days in seven. 


strain upon her talent. 


“It must be grand to be the director of a 
Yes, only there “‘ain’t 


company like that?” 


Are Russians 


in Hoboken or South Bend, but real ones from Moscow. 


But— in the com- 


Mozukin, 

















Polonsky and Madame Car- 
alli. Their dramas are heavy, 
serious, and tragic in their 
endings — stories of life as 
great Russian writers see it. 




















Films are made. The principal players are members 
Moscow Art Theatre. 


no such animile.” The director of a 
Russian film company is nothing more 
than a camera man. These aristocratic 
players get together and decide among 
them how a certain scene should be 
played. Then they take the director 
into their confidence, and explain it to 
him, so that he may arrange his camera 
accordingly. The players even decide 
what scenarios to produce, and as a re- 
sult there are very few mediocre stories 
in Russian pictures. Their plots are 
taken from the novels of Tolstoy, Dos- 
toevski, Turgenieff, Pushkin, Andreyev. 
Ostrovsky, and other great masters of 
literature. Everyone who has dabbled 























Olga Zovska, famous Russian actress, who received 
more than $10,000 for appearing in one of the films. 




































in Russian 
most of it is heavy, serious and 
tragic in its endings. 
films. 
They are grown-up stories of life 
as these Russians see it. 

It will be realized that the Rus- 
sian film is the product of the 














Vera Calodna is anotner member of the 
company now appearing on the screen. 


literature knows that 


So with the 
They are not for children. 


player’s art almost undiluted. 
So completely do the stars rule, 
that it is almost a trust. There 
are no sudden stars in Russia— 
pretty girls with a sweet smile 
but no brains or experience. 
The motion picture producer 
would not dare to try to foist 
such a star on the public by 
methods known to American 
producers and publicity men. 
The publicity man is extinct in 


Russia: in fact he never ex- 
isted. 
In Russia all the actors in 


motion pictures are recruited 
from the great art theatres of 
the country. All have been 
selected originally for their in- 
herent talent and have reached 
high favor by virtue of their 
development and ability as 
players. They are the only ar- 
tists the Russian theatregoer 
will pay his money to see; con- 
(Continued on page 118 ) 
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Drama Done in Thistledown 


The exquisite “Prunella,” adapted for the screen, has 


lost none of its delicate fantasy, its quaint charm 


RUNELLA,” the poetical play by Laurence Housman and Granville Barker, is as 
unreal as a wisp of dream, as delicate as the tinkle of mandolins. On the stage, 
Marguerite Clark played the title part. Adolph Zukor saw her, visualized her 

soft charm upon one of his screens, and persuaded her into pictures. Marguerite Clark 
has been in pictures ever since; but for some reason or other they wouldn't let her do 
Prunella.” It wasn’t suitable for the screen they said; it was much too delicate, 
much too lovely. But now that the screen is being used to express just such delicate 
and lovely ideas, Miss Clark will appear in a picture made from this same play, with 
Jules Raucourt in the opposite role of ‘Pierrot.’ 

Maurice Tourneur, a poet among directors, was assigned the task. The problem was 
to maintain the atmosphere of make-believe, to keep it from being harsh, hard, or ever 
so lightly suggesting realism. So, with his scenic artist, Ben Carré, he devised some- 
thing new in scenic effects. There are no built scenes. no exteriors in the production of 

Prunella.” All the action transpires against flat painted back-grounds, or upon scen- 

which is in silhouette, like the bridge over which the mummers pass. 

Much of the charm of the original version of “Prunella” was in the musical setting, 
delicate melodies being especially compose for the production. And there is no reason 
why this music cannot be used when “Prunella” is presented in film form. 

Here is something new, something poetical, something artistic. In a commercial 
sense. it was a courageous thing to do. An‘ the question it places before the picture- 
goers is simply this: ‘Do you want the very quintessence of poetry. occasionally, in 
vour photoplavs?” 


Wide-eved, lovely little 
Prunella, child of an un- 
happy love affair, lives 
with her Aunts Prim, 
Prude, and Privacy, who 
have done their best to 
keep her innocent of the 
ways of the world 
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One day a band of wandering mummers in- 
vades Prunella’s house. Despite her Aunts’ 
precautions, Prunella sees them and is fascinated 
by their gayety. That night when the moon 
is shining high, Pierrot places a ladder under 
her window and together they run away. 
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The merry mummers delight Prunella; and watching 
the antics of Doll, Romp, Tawdry, and the others, she 
soon becomes as gay and care-free as they. 











Pierrot has transformed Prunella into his Pierrette and made 

her forget the dull precepts of her Aunts. Beside the fountain, 

he makes his vows and teaches his enchanted little Pierrette 
the lesson of love. 
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Pierrot becomes lonely for his Pierrette and goes to her 
old home. Prunelia has returned also, and they meet 
near the statue of love in the garden. 
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eo! Pierrot, like many an artist before him, 
. chafes under matrimony’s chains, and 
one night bids Pierrette farewell. 





Pierrot asks Prunella’s forgiveness, which she grants. So — - 
in the moonlit garden they have found each other at last, 6 
Pierrot and Pierrette; and Prunella’s romance ends well. 

“And they lived happily ever after—” 


Prunella has become 
a clever actress; but 
even on the stage, 
while pretending to 
love another, she has 
eyes only for Pierrot. 





* Prunella is now Pierrette, 
Pierrot’s wife and the principal 
member of his company. 
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Now a full-fledged member of the strolling players, wt ll 
Prunella joins them in their wanderings from town *’*¢ Q 
to town, taking part in their own little tragedies 
and comedies. They are a merry lot, making light Sim # 
of sorrow and of joy; and Prunella is one of them. ee 

Pierrot at first thinks Prunella is Pierrette’s ghost, 
but he runs to her, glad to be re-united whether 
in the spirit or the flesh. 
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Packing Up Their 
Troubles 


HE slogan “Buy a Bond” has been changed, for a 

while at least, to “Buy a Smileage Book.” These books, 
on sale everywhere, provide entertainment for the boys 
abroad, the boys on the battleships, and the boys in the home 
camps. They contain tickets for the Liberty Theatres which 
have been established at sixteen different National Army 
Cantonments in the U. S. alone. The object, of course, is 
to provide clean and wholesome entertainment for soldiers 
and sailors; and the moving picture is going to do more than 
its bit. Many actors of the legitimate stage have given 
their Sunday afternoons and other unoccupied time to the 
boys at the Camps; but this is not a real solution of the 
amusement problem. So it remains for the photoplay to 
entertain the boys all the time, anywhere and everywhere. 
They want comedy—and there, aboard a great battleship, is 
Charles Chaplin, king of comedy They want clean and 
wholesome entertainment—and here, in a tent at one of the 
National Army Cantonments, is Mary Pickford, or Douglas 
Fairbanks, or any one of a dozen others. It is essential 
that the boys be well entertained, and surely the photoplay 
is well equipped to do it. So don't hesitate—the next time 
you start out for a picture theatre, think of the boy abroad, 
or the boy at Camp.—ard send him to a p:cture show or 
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two—Buv a Smileare Book 











The Movies are a great diversion on board the battleships. 
amusement is furnished on the great white patch. This unusual picture was taken on one of Uncle Sam’s ships, and 


When the Tars are on their recreation period, plenty of 


shows a great number of sailors enjoying some comedy or other. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


This is one of the sixteen Liberty Theatres at the different National Army Cantonments that will pro- 
vide entertainment for the soldiers. This theatre has a frontage of 120 feet and a depth of 179 feet. 
It will seat 5,000 men. Special arrangements will bring regular vaudeville companies and comedy 
companies to play the Cams, besides the moving picture entertainment. Buy a Smileage Book! 
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Right—For the boys in training at the National Army Cantonments in the south, these big tents have 
been put up and the Redpath Chautauqua shows all sorts of entertainment to the men. As at the 
Liberty Theatres Smileage coupons aid the soldiers in getting into the show. 
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This photoplay theatre is always crowded. British troops, Tommies, and Anzacs here shown watching © Underwood & Underwood 


the daylight movies which have been arranged for them by the Australian governments, and run in 
Trafalgar Square. Daily shows are given. 
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By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


EYE 


From Facts Furnished by WILLIAM J. FLYNN, Recently Retired Chief of 
U. S. Secret Service 


Compiled by him as the government's chief agent in the defensive secret warfare against the Kaiser’s plots and spies in America. 


CHAPTER I 
“THE HIDDEN DEATH | 


N the rooms of the 

Criminology Club in 

New York an _ impor- 

tant meeting was in 
progress — the most impor- 
tant since the club’s dedi- 
cation by its cosmopolitan 
members — globe - trotters, 
scientists, investigators, men 
of wealth and station from 
nearly every country in the 
world. This meeting was 
to mean a change of the 
affairs and purpose of the 
club. It was to launch a 
fight against an unseen 
monster that menaced the 
entire country, fulfilling a 
task that might lead them 
all to—not one of them 
could guess where. 

Bright-eyed with excite- 
ment, Harrison Grant, the 
club’s president, faced his 
colleagues, comprising the 
greatest private criminal 
chasing organization on the 
globe. As the organizer and 
the fearless leader of these 
men, he now held a com- 
mission for them ali an as- 
signment that was tec tax 
their ingenuity and courage 
to the utmost. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, fingering 
a yellow slip of paper, ‘this is the 
spring of 1915. Last summer we all 
saw and were horrified by the sudden flare of war in Eu- 
rope. As to our preferences, we had none. We were neu- 
tral in heart and action as we are still. But,” and his 
eyes blazed as he went on with terrific emphasis, “I must 
make it plain to you gentlemen that slowly but deter- 
minedly the great mailed fist of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment is striving to thrust us into the war! 

“Why? Perhaps William of the Hohenzollerns can tell 
you. I only know that Germany is preparing to make war 
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William J. Flynn, on whose disclosures of German 
plotting “The Eagle’s Eye” photoplay serial is 
based. 


on America by forcing 
America into war with it 
and striving beforehand to 
cripple our means of future 
defense. 

“This information has 
come piecemeal to me from 
all of you. With our char- 
acteristic methods, our 
every clue has been sup- 
ported by unassailable evi- 
dence. And yesterday, 
when Kaiser Wilhelm as- 
serted in a statement from 
Berlin that he was Amer- 
ica’s friend, I felt it was 
time for us to volunteer our 
services to prove the asser- 
tion false. Therefore, I 
took the liberty of offering 
the services of the Crimi- 
nology Club to William J. 
Flynn, chief of the United 
States Secret Service. This 
telegram I hold is his ac- 
ceptance.” 

A murmur passed around 
the audience as Grant 
stopped speaking —a mur- 
mur of approbation, from 
men ready for any exigency, 
for any duty. Grant paused 
but a second. Solemnly, he 
went on. 

“Gentlemen, I charge 
that the Imperial German 

Government has been carrying on 
active warfare, not only against the 
Allies, but against America! I 
charge further that there are now 
in America more than 100,000 spies of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, placed here for a purpose best known 
to Kaiser Wilhelm, generaled by Embassador Johann von 
Bernstorff, and captained by Karl Boy-Ed, naval attaché, 
and Dr. Heinrich Albert, fiscal attaché. My charge is also 
that these men, knowing they are protected by international 
law, that, at best they can only be recalled, are maliciously 
directing a system of espionage, intrigue and propaganda 
that will wreck the United States if not checked! 











“Our neutrality means nothing to them. 
forgotten law and right in carrying out the blood-spat- 


They have 


tered orders of the Imperial German Government. And 
unless America can be awakened to this state of affairs, 
unless it can be made to prepare, unless the efforts against 
cur peace and happiness be checked, then America is lost! 
And so, gentlemen, to cope with these conditions, I have 
volunteered our services to Uncle Sam!” 

As Grant finished his speech, he was surrounded and 
cheered by his colleagues, who heartily endorsed his judg- 
ment. And the members of this famous club grouped off 
for informal discussion of the new work before them. 

In a room of the Imperial 
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And as we first meet her, Dixie is dressing to fulfill 
crders from her chief. The order had come to “work into 
the trust of the Germans” and she was now about to do so, 
backed by a great quantity of feminine charm and woman’s 
instinctive knowledge of how to go about it. 

She had in mind Heinric von Lertz, a Bernstorff deputy 
—one of his 100,000o—in Gotham. 

* *K * 

Even as Harrison Grant and his men were rounding up 
data for a drive on the treachery of the Imperial German 
Government, the agents had completed plans for the exe- 
cution of their first ponderous thrust at America. 

Plans had been formulated 





German Embassy in Washing- 
ton were gathered four men. 
One was Papen, another was 
Albert, with his ever-present 
portfolio and a third was Boy- 
Ed—sleek, smiling, yet sin- 
ister, the idol of nearly every 
mother in Washington whose 
daughter was of marriageable 
age. The fourth was Count 
von Bernstorff, Embassador of 
the German Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

These men talked of the de- 
struction of American lives, 
property and happiness, in or- 
der that the Imperial German 
Government might satiate its 
ambition for world conquest. 
Von Papen was speaking. 

“Indications are that the 
June and July wheat crops show 
promise of being extremely 
large. My agent reports that 
many million bushels of it could 
be easily destroyed in the ele- 
vators by fire or explosion. I 
shall consider it.” 

“Do so,” came the curt re- 
ply from Bernstorff, character- 


istically bobbing his head. 
“Anything more?” 
“How about the Interna- 


tional Bridge?” queried Dr. Al- 
bert, figuring as usual with a 
pencil. 

“My plans consider the de- 
struction of that also,” an- 
swered Bernstorff. “It would 
be of value in stopping supplies 
to Canada.” 

And as the arch plotters of 
the Imperial German Govern- 








for this thrust after the receipt 
of a wireless message that had 
come to New York from Nauen, 
Germany. But though the mes- 
sage seemed innocent enough, 
Bernstorff found much informa- 
tion in it as he decoded the 
phrases with a German dic- 
tionary at his elbow. 

After detailing von Lertz for 
detail duty in New York, the 
Embassador held a long session 
in Washington with his three 
leaders, discussing the project 
to guard against any loop-holes 
or probabilities of bungling. 

And as plans were all thor- 
oughly rehearsed, the subject 
grew debative. Dr. Albert was 
speaking of war with America. 
And Bernstorff retorted: 

“Tt is well to consider the 
eventuality of war with Amer- 
ica. Naturally they'll object 
to the Lusitania being sunk. 
By the way, as an alibi I’ve pre- 
pared an advertisement for in- 
sertion in the papers. We can 
point to that afterward, you 
know. In the meanwhile, be 
sure that Von Lertz arranges 
affidavits that the Lusitania car- 
ries guns and that it is jammed 
with contraband. Now, have 
we all agreed on the matter of 
espionage so that the U-boats 
will have no difficulty in locat- 
ing the ship?” 

Boy-Ed smiled again. 

“Thank the genius of Pots- 
dam for that,” he answered. 

So quietly did von Bern- 
storffs plans evolve that 








ment discussed their plans in 
the shelter of the American German 
Embassy, a counter-force of which 
they were unawares was preparing to 
strike, in a bright, cheery apartment in New York city. 

Quite pretty she was, this chic instrument of national 
defense. Spirited were her actions; sparkling her eyes. 
And supreme was her zest for adventure. Her actions 
were the quick, decisive movements of a woman possessing 
brains and rapid judgment as well as beauty. Dixie 
Mason had once been a Broadway favorite but she had 
inherited the verve of the Brentwell Masons, of South 
Ca’lina, suh, and the footlights proved too docile. Dixie 


had foregone her stage career in order to serve America 
and satisfy her natural desire for action as a quietly com- 
missioned captain of women operatives in the United 
States Secret Service. 





Dixie had foregone her stage career in order to 
serve America and satisfy her natural desire for 
action in the United States Secret Service. 


after being in port but two 
days, the great sleek Lusitania glided 
out of New York harbor, carrying its 
1259 innocents, including the pride 
of America’s artistic and commercial world, American 
aristocracy and American proletariat—all Americans. And 
after the great ship had sailed, a small, furtive-eyed man 
hurried away from the docks to the cable office where he 
dispatched the following soft-hearted message across the 
seas: 

“L. H. Gertz, Amsterdam, Holland. 

“Lucy entered last phase of illness, Doctors say 
progress until Thursday normal. After that, dif- 
ficult to diagnose. 

THERBOLD.” 
The furtive-eyed man informed Von Lertz by phone of 
progress made. Relieved to learn all was running smoothly, 
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Von Lertz, in company with von Papen, went out for a 
stroll. Von Lertz had in mind a certain little stenographer 
in a little down town stall where he would dictate some 
unimportant letters. And as the two men strolled, they 
failed to note the figure of a third behind them, following 
in apparentiy aimless fashion wherever they went. That 
man was Harrison Grant, president of the Criminology 
Club. 

And when, half an hour after Lertz had started his 
dictation, he looked up from his desk to see Dixie Mason 
standing, hesitant, near. The man’s weakness for pretty 
faces cast aside all thoughts of dictation. He looked 
boldly, admiringly at her. For Dixie was “on the job.” 
And understanding that von Lertz was susceptible to 
feminine charm, she did not turn away when he advanced 
and spoke to her, acknowledging that they had probably 
“met before.” 

Harrison Grant, shadowing von Lertz, observed Dixie 
in intimate conversation with the German. And because 
Grant thought her the loveliest person he had ever seen, 
he felt aggravated that she should so manifestly enjoy 
the spy’s company. “An American,” said grant to him- 
self. ‘Why the devil is she with Von Lertz? Surely the 
splendid creature cannot stand for the greed, ruth- 
lessness of the German Imperial Government!” 

Irritable, Grant returned to the club. To an 
operative, he said: 

“T’ve just followed Von Lertz from the Hohen- 
zollern Club. Have a dictograph installed there. 
I think those Germans do a lot of their talking 
within that room.” 

The operative nodded. 














Hurrying to the Secret Service headquarters, he informed 
Chief Flynn of the plot. 


“Ill have it in by the end of the week,” he spoke 
briefly. “A simple plan—certain to work. Access to 
place adjoining the club certain.” 

The message sent by the furtive-eyed spy reached its 
destination across the sea and its recipient, a German 
spy in neutral Holland, deciphered it as follows: 

“Lusitania has sailed. Course until Thurs- 
day normal. After that unknown.” 

The recipient quickly dispatched this information by 
especially constructed telephone, via Nauen to Caxhaven, 
where waited the scavengers of the sea—Germany’s U- 
boat commanders. 

4 * K 

It was five days later that news of the Lusitania’s fate 
appalled America. Staggered by the loss of its citizens, 
including Alfred Vanderbilt, Charles Klein, Elbert Hub- 
bard, Charles Frohman and its 1246 other innocents, the 
United States gasped over the ruthlessness of the Imperial 
German Government. 

The plan had worked on ball-bearings. Coolly and 
deliberately the details had dove-tailed. Watched by hun- 
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dreds of fishing smacks, each with its German spy aboard, 
with the wireless reporting every foot of the doomed ves- 
sel’s progress, through apparently business-like messages, 
which announced the shipping or receipt of various kinds 
of fish, the Lusitania had dodged destruction through 
For every one of the 


the fatal night only by its speed. 
prosaic messages from 






































These men talked of the destruction of American lives, prop- 
Government might satiate its 


the fishermen’s boats had carried an import of 
death. 

In every German wireless station and in 
every German U-boat there was a map of the 
North Sea. Every skipper of a fishing-smack had 
his instructions. Those maps were arranged so that every 
foot of the North Sea was chartered into rectilinea posts 
and to every post was assigned a U-boat. Quite prosai- 
cally these oblongs were named after fish indigenous to 
to the region. 

And thus, when a fisherman wirelessed the shipment of 
fifteen cases of herring a U-boat commander picked up the 
message and looked on his map. And to him the message 
carried the news that the Lusitania was entering the square 
marked “herring;” that its speed was fifteen knots. 

Where was the chance for escape? 

U-boat after U-boat received its messages, then to shoot 
forth on its mission of death. Darting from square to 
square, the Lusitania escaped marauder after marauder. 
Then— 














Bright-eyed with excitement, Harrison Grant, the club’s president, 
assignment that was to tax their 




















The seething wake of a torpedo. The crashing explosion 
as the death messenger struck the great vessel amidships. 
Anguish—terror—death awaited calmly—prayers—hys- 
teria. Thus went the 1250 innocents to their death. 

And inside his U-boat a certain commander smiled. He 
had won the approbation of the Master Butcher of Ber- 
lin! He had murdered men, 




































erty and happiness, in order that the Imperial German 
ambition for world conquest. 


women and children in the cause of Kultur! 
To him would go a “Lusitania medal,” cast 
two weeks before, with the dale ““May 5.” 


Germany had struck its first great blow 
against America! The Lusitania had _ been 
sunk! 


CHAPTER II 
“THE NAVAL BALL CONSPIRACY” 


That afternoon horror-stricken America stared at its 
newspapers and bulletin boards with unbelieving eyes. 

The Lusitania sunk! 

Over a thousand innocent Americans drowned in the 
Atlantic while U-boat crews circling about the catastrophe 
snickered with glee! 

The thing seemed impossible. And yet it was true. 
The shining lights of America’s theatrical, financial and 
literary world had gone to death! 

















faced his colleagues . . 


ingenuity and courage to the utmost. 


. . holding a commission for them all, an 
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Why—why had this monstrous outrage been done? 
America asked the question again and again. 
answer that seemed plausible was: 

“Germany has declared itself against the world and 


The oniy 


humanity!” 


And with this decision came the cry—from newspapers, 
savants, publicists, public places and from the windows of 
mourning homes—Avenge this outrage—even by war if 
necessary!” 

As if in answer to this cry, there lay anchored in the 
Hudson River the tremendous battleships of the Great At- 
lantic Fleet. It typified the power of America. It seemed 
to substantiate the cry—‘‘avenge!’"’ America could fight 
if necessary. 

However, the immediate purpose of the battleships was 
not a war-like one. Bedecked and illumined, they had 
steamed into the harbor of New York for: their review 
before President Wilson while New York had turned hos- 
tess to their crews. And so it was that while the cry for 
war grew stronger, more intense interest was taken in the 
fleet and in the review. Was not this great gathering of 
battleships the one thing upon which America could rely? 
The army? It was poorly equipped. The fortifications of 
stragetic points was not all that could be desired. 

But here—here was the pride of America— 
the Great Atlantic fleet! It could serve as a 
buffer between America and the nation of the 
Hun—yes, even for protection against its U- 
boats. 

As the entire East thrilled over the cere- 
monies of the review, Grant devoted his 
time, working unceasingly in his efforts 
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Germany had struck its first great blow against America! 
The Lusitania had been sunk! 





to combat further schemes of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment’s spy system in its plan to proclaim that the Lusi- 
tania carried contraband and that the sinking was there- 
fore justifiable. 

With the first flash of news that the Lusitania had been 
destroyed, every German consulate in the country had be- 
come a press department for propaganda, seeking to prove 
that Great Britain had shielded herself with women and 
children that she might transport her munitions of war. 
The affidavits that Bernstorff had demanded, declaring that 
the Lusitania carried contraband, had been carefully forged 
and provided for instant use. Everywhere was the seeth- 
ing activity of paid German agents, all seeking to blind 
America to the true state of facts—that Germany might 
repeat the murder of women and children at will! 

In the midst of this Count von Bernstorff was busy 
conferring with his aides, discussing the best ways to com- 
bat America and at the same time to force her to remain 
at peace. For, in contrast to Germany’s earlier attitude. 
now the Huns wanted to wage a secret warfare against 
the United States—an insidious campaign of destruction 
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and demoralization—to weaken 
and cripple her while Germany 
sought to outfight her other 
opponents before beginning on 
the United States. 

Late on the afternoon of 
May 14 Grant was called by 
an operative who informed him 
that he was wanted at the dic- 
tograph next door to the 
Hohenzollern club. 

Arriving there, the president 
of the Criminology club tip- 
toed to the side of the opera- 
tive, listening into the instru- 
ment. 

“Can't catch 
whispered — the 


all they say,” 
man. “he 
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Grant leapt at him but the German slid out of his grasp 
and disappeared below. 


something about the 
there tonight?” 

Grant gasped. 

“A great deal,” he whispered. “Over 800 officers of 
the Great Atlantic Fleet are to attend the Review Ball. 
The cream of the navy—our real fighting forces. Why— 
quickly—tell me all you know.” 

“Well, the indications are that they are going to blow 
up the Ansonia tonight.” 

Grant clenched his fists. 

“The conversation wasn’t specific,” the operative went 
on, “I can only conjecture. Von Lertz got into a discus- 
sion with some other German about the probabilities of 
America’s entering the war. Von Lertz seemed cock-sure 
that America wouldn’t go to war. He kept saying that 
the situation could be handled all right and America would 
not have a chance for war. Then this came,” and the 
operative picked up his notes and read: 

Von Lertz: ‘Don’t worry about America going to war. 
She won’t have the chance.” 

The German: “Why not?” 

Von Lertz: “She can’t go to war if she has no men to 
command her Atlantic Fleet, can she?” 

The German: “Certainly not.” 

Von Lertz: “Then need I say more than that 800 offi- 
cers of the Great Atlantic Fleet will attend the Naval 
Ball tonight in the Ansonia Hotel and that the German 
contingent has been warned to leave at midnight?” 

Grant’s eyes were flashing as the operative finished. 

“So that’s their game, eh?” he muttered, starting for 


Ansonia Hotel. 


Anything doing 
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Acquainted with the failure of his scheme, Von Lertz fumed in silence 
with her eyes, unable to ascertain the meaning of 


the door. “There’s not a moment to lose. My God— 
what fiends those Huns are!”’ 

Hurrying to the Secret Service headquarters, he informed 
Chief Flynn of the plot, and then instructed all members 
of the Criminology club to attend the big festivities that 
evening in the Ansonia Hotel. 

* * * * 

To the Naval Ball von Lertz brought Dixie Mason. 
Grant met her, of course. They danced—and danced— 
and danced. The business of the evening was dismissed 
from his mind for a little while, and yet through all of 
that pleasure lurked the little shadow of doubt about the 
girl’s position as regards von Lertz. He wished more than 
ever, upon coming to know the fascinating southern girl, 
that he had some proof of her goodness, to counteract the 
damning evidence of her associations with the German. 

Shortly before midnight two men met outside the hotel, 
at the little triangle that divides Broadway. One of the 
two waited for the other in the shadows back from the 
walk. The newcomer, moving furtively, stepped out of a 
cab that had drawn up and approached the other. 

“I’ve got it,” he whispered. 

“Keep it hidden.” 


“Lam which entrance do I go in?”’ 
“None.” 
“None? But-—but—it’s all ready. I—” 


“Look,” ordered the other in a whisper. Quickly and 
surreptiously the newcomer followed the gaze of the other. 
Where the flaring sign of the Ansonia blazed out upon the 
night was silhouetted the figure of a man. Ten feet away 
was another—and another and another. Down on the 
sidewalk a solid cordon of police in uniform was drawn 
about the building. The guarding arm of the police was 
absolute. Not a person could approach without being 
seen. 

“And that’s not all,” growled the voice of the informant. 
“That’s just the beginning. There are fifty secret service 
men scattered around the entrances and the areas. Bluerh 
just signalled me by the electric light code that even the 
elevator shafts are full of them. I signalled him back to 
tell von Lertz that everything is off. As for you—move 
away from here quick!” 

Acquainted with the failure of his scheme von Lertz 
fumed in silence about the ball room. And Dixie, followed 
him with her eyes, unable to ascertain the meaning of his 
discomposure. 

About the time the ball drew to its close a man hurried 
into a ramshackle old hut on Staten Island, near Fort 
Wadsworth, aroused the slumbering occupants and pushed 


























them toward a great 
thing of polished 
steel, nickel and 
brass that lay al- 
most finished on the 
floor. 

“Get to work!” 
muttered the new- 
comer. “It’s night 
and day from now 
on until the fleet 
sails. The Ansonia 
plot failed. Every- 
thing depends on 
us!” 

Grumbling, the 
men stretched 
themselves and set 
to work—on a tor- 
pedo large enough 
and powerful 











about the room, and Dixie followed him 
his discomposure. 





enough to sink the 
biggest battleship 
in the world. 


CHAPTER III 
“THE PLOT AGAINST THE FLEET” 


Four outwardly uneventful days followed the blocking 
of the plot against the Ansonia Hotel and its hundreds 
of officers. Outwardly uneventful, yet under the blanket 
of quiet seethed the various forces of treacherv and of its 
nemesis. 

The members of the Criminology Club relieved each 
other in shifts at the dictograph—that instrument which 
had already proven a boon to Harrison Grant. He spent 
much of his time there hoping that some other clue might 
be dropped, to give them a hint of what was to come—of 
some scheme whose imminence he felt was certain. 

As for Dixie Mason, her days had been busy ones too. 
Von Lertz had speedily announced his preference for her, 
thus saving himself from the bars of jail and any explana- 
tions he would be forced to make before the authorities. 
For Dixie knew that in him 
she had a superb source of 
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review Dixie had accompanied von Lertz out to a road 
house. At the entrance to her apartment von Lertz took 
her hand and smiled inanely, somewhat stupified by 
liquor. 

“Don’t I get a kiss?” he asked a bit thickly. And he 
started forward. But although Dixie ailowed him to 
take her into his arms for a moment, she eluded his lips 
and laughed as she broke from his embrace. Von Lertz 
chuckled bibulously. 

“Some day,” he 
night!” 

Inside her room Dixie drew forth a little notebook she 
had slipped out of von Lertz’ pocket during the brief 
embrace. Feverishly she turned the pages and a little 
gasp came from her lips as a line burned into her brain. 
Rushing to the entrance of the building she stared up 
the street. The German plotter’s cab was just turning 
the corner. She called a cab from the stand at the cor- 
ner. For that line in the note book had read: 

‘Examine torpedo before fleet sails.” 

Don’t lose sight of that machine that just turned the 
corner,” she cried out to the chauffeur, flashing her Secret 
Service badge. “The safety of the Atlantic fleet depends 
on it!” 

“Count On me, lady,” answered the chauffeur, as the 
car darted forward. And while Dixie was racing after the 
speeding cab— 

Grant, who had been drowsing in a chair as an opera- 
tive sat stationed at the dictograph in the room adjoining 
the Hohenzollern Club, was brought to his feet by a 
whispered exclamation from his subordinate. 

“It’s von Papen and Boy Ed,” whispered the opera- 
tive. “They said something about the Atlantic fleet- 
von Lertz—” 

Grant stood tense as the other listened further. 

“They’re sending a man out to find why he didn't re- 
port,” the operative went on. 

Grant whirled about. 

“Stewart,” he whispered frantically to the operative. 
“Cover that man—see where he goes—report to me at 
the club!” 

Stewart grabbed up his hat and in an instant was gone. 

(Continued on page 94) 


warned good humoredly. “Good 








information. And she did not 
yet wish to kill the golden 
goose. 

Therefore, Dixie Mason 


had clung tightly to her one 
source of information even as 
Harrison Grant had adhered 
to his. And although they 
had stuck tenaciously to 
their key-holes opening into 
German intrigue, but little 
actual information had they 
so far gleaned. 
Meanwhile, in the 
shackle little hut on Staten 
Island men were’ working 
night and day to complete the 
wireless - controlled torpedo, 
with which they planned to 
send the flagship of the Great 
Atlantic Fleet to the bottom 
of the narrows, thus blocking 
the whole fleet in New York 
harbor and making America 
powerless of defense in case 
war was declared between 


ram- 














America and Germany. 
The evening before the fleet 





“Naturally they'll object to the Lusitania being sunk,” Bernstorff retorted. 












O begin with, I am going to tell the truth. 
Don’t smile. 
It is the truth about Theda Bara. 
1 could write a satire—and make it funny. Or 
1 could do an appreciation—and make it sad. As it is, 
I am going to tell the truth. 

I would not tell the truth if I did not like Theda Bara. 
If I didn’t like her, I say, I shouldn’t scruple to lie. It 
is ever so much easier to lie. So much more comfortable, 
so much more convincing. As it is, I shall tell the truth. 

I think Theda Bara is— 

Ridiculous. 

Clever. 

Pathetic. 

Impossible. 

A remarkable woman. 

That is why I am troubling to tell the truth about her. 

I came to see her when she was in Chicago, resting 
on her trip from coast to coast. She was ready for me 
when her manager opened the door of her suite. It was 
mid-afternoon—she wore an evening gown of turquoise 
blue, daringly draped, and not at all becoming. 

She took my hand and looked intently into my eyes; 
and I knew then I was going to like Theda Bara—and 
to tell the truth about her. 

She swayed across the room to a pre-arranged seat by 
the window, where her dark head would be most effec- 
tively outlined. Her hair, as always, was done simply in 
a knot at the back, close over her ears. I could not help 
admiring the picture she made. 

As she talked with a carefully cultivated and rather 
painful accent, she fingered her 
heavy gold bracelet, or her huge, 
bizarre ring, or the fringe of her 
scarf. She is a consummate ac- 
tress; but it is such a pity that 
she must make up for the role. 


Oe —ee ee —— 
—— 








Does Theda 
Her Own 


By 


She had a part to play that afternoon; and she played 
it much more cleverly than she played “Cleopatra.” If 
she failed to convince, it was not because it was clumsily 
done. I should like to tell her that. 

She said so much about herself and about her work, 
{ cannot tell you half 1 remembered. She talked about 
her gowns. 

“I am so criticized for what I wear,” she said; ‘the 
‘Cleopatra’ gowns in particular. I builded very care- 
fully on what material we were able to get of the pe- 
riod; and I wore the costumes the role demanded. But— 
you will not believe me—but I, myself, do not wear one- 
piece bathing-suits.” 

Anyone with a sense of humor would have thought her 
delicious just then. She lowered her head so demurely, 
and pulled shyly at the fringe of her scarf. 

“T try so hard to show the soul of the character I am 
to portray,” she said. ‘Sometimes I study for days and 
days, and nothing comes to me. Then something—it may 
be a rag lying about the studio—gives me my thought. 
And sometimes I have my greatest inspirations in my tub. 
Perhaps it is the hot water.” 

I do not know that 
she expected me to be- 
lieve that. But I think 
she half believes it her-_ 
self. Fa 




























“People write me letters,” she said smilingly; 
“and they ask me if I am as wicked as I seem on 
the screen. I look at my little canary, and I say, 
‘Dicky, am I so wicked?’ And Dicky says, ‘Tweet, 
tweet.’ That may mean ‘yes, yes,’ or ‘no, no,’ may it 
not?” 

I asked her if she was a fatalist because it seemed 
so much the thing to ask. 

“Isn’t it odd,” she exclaimed; “that you should 
ask me that! You know, last night on the train 
I lay awake thinking; and that verse of Omar 
Khayyam’s came to me, ‘The moving finger writes; 
and having writ, moves on.’ And to think I should 
be asked about that today!” 

Then, when she was speaking of something else, 
she broke off suddenly and stared at me. 
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“When were you born?” she said in a lowered voice. 

“November.” 

‘““Ah—I thought so! You are, then, in the Cup, between 
fire and water. When one is born in November, one may 
shape one’s own ends.”’ 

I do not remember just what she said about soul per- 
fumes; but I know she did it very well. 

She says she never goes to see any pictures except her 
own. She knows little about the film world, and few 
people in it. 

She says her life is very quiet. Sometimes she is so 
tired at night she is glad to go to bed and sleep. Other 
times she goes out for dinner and the theatre, or the opera. 

She says she works two and a half hours on the studio 
floor each day. She likes 
to tell about one of the 
property men who ap- 






proached her as she was rest- 
ing after a _ trying scene. 
“Say, Miss Bara,” he said, 
: “you may only work two 
hours a day; but believe me, you do more work in 
two hours than some of them birds do in a week”’ 
—or was it a month? 


She likes “Du Barry” best of all her pictures. 






She says “Du Barry” was not a vampire at all. She 
likes also “Under Two Flags.” 
She is Mary MacLane’s favorite actress. Miss 


MacLane’s admiration for Miss Bara is second only 
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to her love for cold boiled potatoes. Actress and authoress 
have never met; and when I talked to Miss Bara, she had 
not yet viewed Miss MacLane’s moving picture, ‘““Men 
Who Have Made Love to Me.” 

She makes one wish to meet her when she is not doing 
“Cleopatra,” “Carmen,” or “Camille.” She makes one 
wonder when that is, if ever. 

She is going to do a new feature while in California, 
which will exceed in magnitude anything she has yet done. 
It will be a film version of “Salome.” 

I forgot to say that her press-agent was present during 
the interview. He is a very good press-agent. 

She may have been born ‘Theodosia Good- 
man, of Cincinnati, Ohio; but she forgot it 
long ago—and her press-agent never did be- 
lieve it. 

One of the stories about her relates 
her success as a player of vampire parts 
at the Theatre Antoine, Paris, 
where she -became known as 
“the woman with the most wick- 
edly beautiful face in the world.” 

Another says that the inscrip- 
tion on an Egyptian pyramid 
foretold Theda Bara’s coming 
and conquering as the world’s 
greatest vampire. 

The only thing her p. a. 
doesn’t tell about her is the 
truth: that, a clever actress in 
her high-school days, Theodosia 
Goodman later developed a 
somewhat extraordinary aptitude 
for portraying vamps, ancient, 
medieval, and modern. 
(Continued on page 107) 











“Colonel Mary”—of the 143rd 
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In the first picture above, Mary Pickford is shown re- 
viewing the troops of the 143rd. Mary is riding 
“Dolly Dimples,”’ famous racing mare of a generation 
ago, which had been brought to San Diego for her use. 
After the review Mary received the surprise of her life 
when she was formally made a present of the animal. 
Center-—another surprise was the silver loving-cup 
given Mary by Colonel Faneuf in behalf of her regi 
ment. The complete history of the 143rd_ will later 
be engraved on the cup. Below—just before Mary 
blew the silver whistle which started the football game 
between her regiment, the “He-Men” and the 
“Grizzlies,” or the 144th Field Artillery. 
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The 143rd Field Artillery is Mary 
Pickford’s own. First she adopted half 
the regiment—the first battalion; now 
she’s adopted them all. It was a great 
day for Mary and the 143rd when she 
came to Camp Kearney, near San Diego, 
Cal., and reviewed her troops. She is 
the first woman to have that honor. 
Mary’s regiment belongs to the ‘“‘Sun- 
shine” Division, which is also known as 
the “He-Men.” She had lunch with 
the officers; she gave her regiment 1,200 
Smileage Books; she was guest of honor 
at the regimental ball at Coronado, and 
led the grand march with Colonel Faneuf. 
And she received the honorary title of 
“Colonel”— and the band played, 
“Her Name was Mary, and Mary is 
a Grand Old Name.” 
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_ A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


By Randolph 
Bartlett 


William S. Hart’s imper- 

sonation of “‘Blue Blazes 

Rawden” is the best thing 
he has ever done. 











LL great actions have been simple,” said Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in his essay on art. “and all 
great pictures are.” 

A word, in passing, to the captious. I am quite 
well aware that Emerson died before the moving picture, 
as we know it, was invented. But there is a curious qual- 
ity in the Emersonian philosophy, that no matter what the 
trend of the times, no matter what phenomena appear in 
the world of art and letters, his observations renew their 
youth and seem always to apply to the present problem 
with ultra-modern precision. 

All great actions have been simple, all great men have 
been simple, all great social movements, all revolutions, 
have been simple. The 
questions which make us 


two, the fault lies with the picture. So when an angry 
Southern gentleman wrote a three page letter showing how 
I had misstated, in an attempt to summarize briefly, the 
complicated plot of a certain picture, and requested that 
a correction be made forthwith, I felt entirely justified 
in saying that when a story was as bad as this, it really 
was not worth while to go to so much trouble. The real 
blunder was in trying to condense a story which had no 
core. 

Strength is the first requisite of greatness. Strength, 
to be effective, must be exerted in a single direction. 
Spreading itself in several directions at the same time, 
its force is dissipated. The moving picture which is strong, 

which has a vital theme, 





pause and consider and 
weigh the consequences, 
seldom have to do with the 
vital issues of life. A 
friend is in trouble; he ap- 
peals to us; we know in 
that instant what we shall 
do, if the crisis be a great 
one. But let a friend ask 
us to name the restaurant 
at which we would care to 
dine with him, and we de- 
bate the subject until we 
are so hungry that we 
would willingly fly to the 
nearest lunch counter. 

In reviewing the passing 
show of photoplays, I 
frequently attempt to give 
the theme of the plot in a 
sentence or two. When I 
cannot do so, it annoys 
me. I accuse myself of 
lacking the power of con- 
densation. But recently, 
with the aid of Emerson, I $ 
have reached the conclu- eee : 








therefore, will move in a 
single direction. There 
may be interesting bypaths 
of plot, bits of decorative 
comedy, but the main 
theme will proceed without 
pause to its definite con- 
clusion. With such a story, 
incidents do not merely 
happen. The events are 
the logical outcome of the 
forces actuating the char- 
acters. When you are 
asked what such a picture 
is about, you do not say, 
“Well, there was a girl and 
a man, and then she went 
away and happened to meet 
another man who knew the 
first man, and this second 
man’s wife happened to see 
the girl in a cafe with an 
actor, and gel 

I have been _ talking 
about great pictures. There 
are others, which we could 
not well get along without. 








sion that when the theme 
of a picture cannot be ex- 
pressed in a sentence or 


“The Woman between Friends” from Robert Chambers’ novel is one 
of the best things Vitagraph has done. 


— = There are the comedies, 
the grotesques, the myste- 
ries. But for sheer, classic 
greatness, simplicity must 
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In “Hands Down,” Monroe Salisbury gives one of his justly 
famous half-breed impersonations. 

















Elsie Ferguson is magnificent in “The Song of Songs,” 
Joseph Kaufman’s last production. 

















Alice Brady displays dramatic force in “The Knife.” Paul 
Doucet is remarkable as the seer. 
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be the final test. That is why the spectacles are seldom 
great. That is why the Bible is our finest literary work, 
regardless of its religious value. That is why Abraham 
Lincoln has won his place in American hearts. It is the 
basic cause of the popularity of the photoplay, and recog- 
nizing that fact, all effort should be maintained to retain 
this charm of simple directness. 


THE SONG OF SONGS—Paramount 


When Solomon wrote that curious, erotic poem, “The 
Song of Songs,” he started something. Ever since his 
day, the orthodox clergy have been hard put to it to twist 
a religious meaning out of the orgiastic hymn to love. 
Finally Sudermann, one of the degenerates of modern 
German literature, took up the theme, and in a novel drew 
a vivid, if painful picture, of a girl whose ideals led her 
toward a perfect love, symbolized in a musical composi- 
tion by her father, but who permitted circumstances to 
drag her down to final dissolution. Then came Edward 
Sheldon, American dramatist, and using little but Suder- 
mann’s title, wrote a new plot around the theme. The 
picture play in which Elsie Ferguson is now entertain- 
ing, is based upon the Sheldon version. And this, I be- 
lieve, is nearer to King Solomon’s original idea than is 
that of Sudermann, and even nearer than the views of 
the devout gentlemen who try to make a sermon out oi 
that which, properly understood, is more of a sermon 
than any religious homily. In short—here we have that 
simplicity I have just been lauding—it is the story of 
a life redeemed by ideal love, despite unfortunate expe- 
riences in spurious love. Miss Ferguson is superb. This 
brilliant young woman has been ascending the ladder 
rapidly since her first appearance in ‘Barbary Sheep.” 
She is no longer cold, afraid of the camera, constrained. 
She has learned her lesson quickly and well. Her Lily 
Kardos is one of the magnificent creations of the screen, 
and it may be long before it is surpassed. It has color, 
fire, but‘above all, the immortal gleam of intelligence. The 
production is the last one which Director Joseph Kauf- 
man completed before his death, and serves as another 
reminder that a genius has passed from amongst us. 


THE LIGHT WITHIN—Petrova 


One of the chief joys of photodramas in which Madame 
Olga Petrova appears is that the principal woman char- 
acter is certain to be interesting. The Petrova women 
always have some reason for existence beyond satisfy- 
ing the vanity or sentiment of some man. Curiously 
enough, even the men who prefer the clinging vine lady 
for sentimental reasons, are not wanting in interest in the 
more vigorous type. This, I am positive, is the princi- 
pal reason why Madame Petrova maintains her hold upon 
the public. “The Light Within,” told in PHoropray last 
month as fiction, is lacking in emotional appeal, but its 
inner light, its shaft of mental illumination, makes it dis- 
tinctive and worth while. Full of technical difficulty, it 
is told with a smoothness and simplicity often lacking 
in less complex stories. Lumsden Hare as a worthless 
husband and Thomas Holding as the comrade who be- 
comes the lover. are the principal aides. Larry Trimble 
directed. 


THE KNIFE—Select 


Like “The Light Within,” “The Knife” has a con- 
siderable flavor of the hospital. It is from Eugene Wal- 
ter’s play, directed by Robert G. Vignola. An experi- 
menting surgeon compels two rascals to submit to an 
operation in the interests of humanity, thus taking re-. 
venge for their unspeakable treatment of his fiancee. 
Alice Brady plays the unfortunate girl, with a renewal of 
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the dramatic force which she displayed in ‘Woman and 
Wife.” It is only of late that I have been impressed with 
Miss Brady’s talents—possibly because not until recently 
has she been provided with stories of real value. Paul 
Doucet as the fake fortune teller does a remarkable bit 
of unconventional acting. Helen Lackaye, Crauford Kent 
and Frank Morgan are the other principals. 


“BLUE BLAZES” RAWDEN-— Arrtcraft 


In “ ‘Blue Blazes’ Rawden” William S. Hart gives the 
best exhibition of his acting ability that I have ever yet 
seen. Rawden, a typical Hart terror, kills another “bad 
man” in a duel. The dead man’s mother and young broth- 
er arrive and Rawden befriends them, remaking his life 
to keep the mother from learning the character of her 
son. The story has no actual ending. It is something of 
a “slice of life.” Its interest lies in the struggle that goes 
on in the heart of the naturally ferocious, brutal Rawden. 
turned gentle by sheer determination. Hart has tended. 
in recent pictures, toward a certain immobility of coun- 
tenance which is not acting. It may be realism, but it is 
not adapted to the screen. In “ ‘Blue Blazes’ Rawden’” 
he proves himself an actor of the first rank, for what is 
acting but the projecting of an idea? To my mind, Raw- 
den is the best thing Hart has ever done. Maud George. 
who has seemed to be waiting for nothing but an oppor- 
tunity, finds it here in the role of a half-breed girl, pas- 
sionate and untamable. She is hardly second in interest 
to the star himself. 


BROADWAY BILL—Metro 


Harold Lockwood just had himself well thawed out 
from his snow experiences in one picture when they sent 
him back to Maine to do “Broadway Bill.” Again Harold 
fights his way through a lumber camp and thwarts the 
evil plans of the foreman. From the pictures recently 
seen, lumber camp foremen must be a devilish lot. It is 
melodrama, but it is good, clean, outspoken melodrama, 
not masking under any highsounding names. Lockwood 
is the ideal player for this higher type of thriller, because 
he is the ideal matinee hero plus. He is not merely a physi- 
cal machine, gyrating through a certain number of clashes 
to an inevitable triumph of the flesh, but a genial person- 
ality with a smile that would soften the wrath of the gods 
on high Olympus. He has a new leading woman, Martha 
Mansfield. 


WHO LOVED HIM BEST?— Mutual 


America’s Latin Quarter, the playground of artists and 
near-artists, Greenwich Village, all of which means the 
vicinity of Washington Square, New York, form the back- 
ground for the latest Edna Goodrich celluloid sonata, 
“Who Loved Him Best?” The question asked in the 
title is quite extraneous. One woman wants a certain 
artist, out of her desire to gratify her vanity. The other 
recognizes his genius, and sacrifices much to help him 
realize its full potentiality. The duel of the women is 
worked out to perfection. Edna Goodrich is the woman 
who loved, Miriam Folger her rival. Miss Goodrich has 
never been more regally dominant. There are views of the 
interior of a moving picture studio, with the company at 
work, which will interest fans. And—oh wonder of won- 
ders—here is a story of studio life in which the suggestion 
of immorality goes no farther than a glass of red ink at a 
spaghetti joint. It is a fascinating entertainment, with all 
the characters entirely human and not mere tinsel virtues 
and vices on clothing store dummies. 


THE UNBELIEVER— Edisor 


With a sophomoric disbelief in God and a snobbish 
attitude toward “the masses,” a voung man joins the U. S. 














“The Light Within” is distinctive and worth-while; Olga 


Petrova is interesting as always. 

















“Broadway Bill” is good, clean, outspoken melodrama, with 
Harold Lockwood's genial personality. 

















Pauline Frederick is “Jealousy” in George Hobart’s “Madame 
Jealqusy.”” Tom Meighan enacts “Valour.” 
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Marines, tor he is right at heart. In Belgium the veneer 
is rubbed off, and he finds democracy and God. This 
is the core of “The Unbeliever,” in which Marguerite 
Courtot makes her first important appearance in too 
long. The central character is played by Raymond Mc- 
Kee, a clever youngster who has a fine, quick smile and 
an easy way about him. Many of the scenes were made 
with the assistance of officers and men of the Marine Corps 
at the Quantico Cantonment. This is a healthy war 
picture. One of the gravest problems of war is to hate 
the thing—the principle or lack of principle—against 
which you fight, without hating the human beings who, 
victims of that principle and forced to serve it, must be 
killed so that right may win. When the 
Children of Israel waged their ferocious 
war to wrest the Promised Land from its 
inhabitants, they were acting upon the 
commands of God, yet we 
find no injunction that they 
should hate. The great 
victor is he who, while win- 
ning his battle, keeps his 
own heart clean of blood 
lust. Because there is that 
in “The Unbeliever” which 
awakens this feeling, it is a 
good picture for a nation at 
war. 





THE INNER VOICE- 
Pathe 


“The Inner Voice,” in the 
series of Russian pictures 
produced in Moscow and 
step-fathered by Pathe, is a 
story of a man and his con- 
science. Untrue to every- 
one, himself included, his 
conscience, which first ap- 
peared to him as a beautiful, 
young girl, becomes a 
wrinkled crone, and with her 
death, he himself dies. Mo- 
zukin, the great Russian 
actor, shades this role in 
gentle gradation from the 
graduation of a boy from 
High School to the summit 
of political success in ad- 
vanced middle age. The 





“From Two to Six” makes delight- 
ful entertainment. 
is the star. 


philosophy like this is aS certain, though sometimes as 
gradual, as the erosive effect of a stream of water. Mr. 
Keenan plays the part with his utmost vigor, but it is not 
his best role. It is too swift a story to permit him to 
develop the character, and when it is ended, his Richard 
Gordon is not a human being, and never has been. Flor- 
ence Billings is attractive as the feminine accomplice. 
The death-bed repentance is not convincing. 


ONE MORE AMERICAN—Paramount 


Back to his favorite character comes George Beban, 
after his adventures in lumber camps and such. The 
East Side Italian, American in spirit but 
always the foreigner, not quite understand- 
ing the contradictions of life in a, republic, 
volatile in his emotions but solid in his 
rugged honesty—this is a 
picture that Beban loves to 
paint. In “One More Amer- 
ican” he impersonates the 
owner of a marionette the- 
atre, surrounded by graft to 
which he refuses to submit. 
The plot is rather trite, but 
the playing is so fascinating 
that the fact is not impor- 
tant. Not only is Beban 
himself at his best, but his 


Winifred Allen 








entire cast is one of the most 
remarkable collected in any 
one picture this observer has 
ever seen. Helen Eddy, 
jewel among young players, 
has established a new 
branch of the art of acting 
—character ingenue—and in 
this picture is barely second 
to Beban himself. The 
story runs that she nearly 
missed playing this role, 
which would have been a 
misfortune. Camille Anke- 
wich as the immigrant wife 
is beautiful and _ pathetic; 
Raymond Hatton as a light- 
weight pugilist, Jack Holt 
aS a newspaper reporter, 
H. B. Carpenter as a ward 
boss, Hector Dion as a doc- 
tor among the poor—it is 











character study is the pic- 
ture—it is a solo by Mozukin. He is a man at whose feet 
most Americar actors should sit: and learn. 


JILTED JANET—Mutual 


“Jilted Janet” is a two-reel comedy done in five reels. A 
girl pretends to be the owner of a big home, and the real 
owner conceals his identity from her to play butler and 
help her game. A curious melodrama punctuates the 
yarn. Margarita Fisher is starred. 


LOADED DICE—Pathe 


Frank Keenan’s debut with Pathe is an extremely un- 
pleasant, yet equally remarkable picture, “Loaded Dice.” 
Keenan plays the part of a man who deceives women, 
betrays men and commits murder to reach his end. He 
has a sort of Kaiser creed, that a man is entitled to what- 
ever he can get by whatever means. So he always uses 
loaded dice. Tragedy is inevitable in such a story, as it 
must be in such a life. The disintegrating effect’ of a 


“all star” in the honest 
sense, a perfect assignment of roles. 


MADAME JEALOUSY—Paramount 


There is nothing more beautiful than good allegory, 
but the producer must steer his course carefully between 
various pitfalls. One of these is the peril of making a 
picture stilted as soon as it ceases to be realistic. The 
other is the peril of mixing metaphors. In “Madame 
Jealousy” the metaphors are unmixed, though they are 
highly diluted. It is the never profound George V. Ho- 
bart philosophy of platitudes in its most obvious’ mood. 
As a philosopher Hobart is a great humorist. Pauline 
Frederick stalks through this five-reel story of how Jeal- 
ousy attempts to separate the married couple, Charm and 
Valor, while her handmaidens, Treachery, Mischief, Ru- 
mor and the rest take part in the game. It is stilted in 
the extreme, the little dramatic value being lost by long- 
drawn poses supposed to indicate deep thought. Miss 
Frederick’s next picturé, “Tosca,” cannot come too soon. 

(Continued on page 96) 





Waiting for 


Tomorrow 


With a strong body and a fine, sound mind 


Blanche Sweet emerges from seclusion 


By Harry C. Carr 














LANCHE SWEET lives 
in a house at the top of a 

hill where she waits for to- 
morrow. 

There is a school of philosophy which 
contends that everything we do in this life 
has an inner significance. We take it into 
our heads to move from Newman street to 
Olden avenue; that signifies that we have 
slipped back into the past—and so on. 

Perhaps then there is a special signifi- 
cance in the fact that Blanche Sweet has 
gone to live in a lonely house on the top 
of a hill where she can see the dawn’s first 
flush steal over the rim of the mountains. 
She is waiting for her tomorrow. 

D. W. Griffith discovered Blanche Sweet; 
gave her a start on the screen and produced 
her best pictures. 

One day after she had left his company 
he told me about her. 

“Blanche Sweet,” he said, “‘is likely some 
day to be the greatest actress the screen 
will ever see. Somewhere inside of her 
cosmos, the fires of real genius burn. Just 
at present, she is going through a difficult 
stage of development. She hates herself 
and all the rest of the world. She is having 
a terrific battle with herself. Some day she 
will emerge from the conflict. Then she 
will have something to give to the world.” 

Every one in motion pictures knows what 
happened to Blanche Sweet. 

Her health declined. She became a sick 
shadow of the glowing young beauty who 
starred in “Judith of Bethulia.” She let 
herself become sardonic, pessimistic. She 
became a victim of introspection and over 
self-analysis. At last she collapsed. A 
nervous breakdown; retirement from the 
screen—a year in virtual seclusion. 

The battle that Griffith predicted has oc- 
curred. 

And mark you, that which has happened 
to this girl could only happen to a highly- 
organized super-brained woman. 

Well, Blanche Sweet has found herself. 
Now that she is ready to go back to work 











again, the most interesting problem of the ail - 
screen presents itself. It is this: a 

What will Blanche Sweet bring with her There is something strange, almost mysterious about Blanche Sweet. You feel yourself 
out of her long period of self-adjustment? 


in the presence of a vital force, wrapped up in a frail, beautiful personality. 
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Blanche Sweet lives in a house at the top of a hill. . . . A lonely house, where she can see 


the dawn’s first flush steal over the rim of the mountains. 


“ERP Fi 
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I went out to see her in her little house on the top of 
the hill. A new Blanche Sweet I had never seen before 
came to meet me in the long dimly-lighted bungalow room. 
The whole place reminded me of a medieval cloister—such 
a place as men and women have retired to for thought and 
reflection. 

There followed one of the most extraordinary hours of 
my life. Blanche Sweet has a remarkable mind. She has 
intellectual depths that few women or men have sounded. 
Hers is a flashing mentality. We talked about war, 
socialism, military strategy, the cardinal principles of 
diplomacy, of motion pictures, of literature. It was an 
hour of golden talk. 

Blanche Sweet is a small woman. 
the blondness of the vikings. 
bones of a determined race. 
They have a dynamic quality. 


Small and blond with 
Her face has the strong 
Her eyes are steel blue. 
When she turns to look at 


you quickly, something seems actually to hit you. There 
is something strange, almost mysterious about her. You 


feel yourself in the presence of a vital and compelling 
force, wrapped up in a frail beautiful personality. 

I told her frankly what was in my mind. I told her 
that every one is waiting to see what she will bring back 
to the screen after her year of sitting alone in the house 
on the top of the hill. 

“A strong body; rested nerves and quite a few misgiv- 
ings,” she said with a queer little smile. Before I could 


She is waiting for her tomorrow. 








dlagy 
speak again she cut in herself with this sweeping psycho- 
logical truth: 

“I am not going to pretend that I have been preparing 
myself for a return to the screen. To tell the truth 1 
haven’t studied at all. I haven’t thought anything about 
the screen in that way. 

“Why should people assume that I have nothing to think 
about except making a success on the screen? I have my 
own philosophy of life. My screen success or my screen 
failure is a very small part of it. 

“T have been sent here, like other people, to live a life. 
My work is important to just this extent; that it is a 
medium for self expression; but it is not the only medium. 
I am concerned with my work-~—art if you want to call it 
that. But that isn’t everything. That is a part of living 
my life; but there are other parts. During my year of 
rest, I have thought some of the screen; but I have thought 
of other things too. 

“When I think of going back to the screen I am not 
without misgivings. The public forgets very easily. One 
about to go back to the screen always has a terrible ques- 
tion confronting her. 

“As to what I will bring back. ... . 

“Well I can answer that in this way: when I went into 
pictures, I was a good deal younger than the public ever 
imagined. I was well grown and the public imagined that 

(Continued on page 117) 








THEY HAVEN’T LOST THEIR VOICES 


Moving picture stars are leading the processton of Broadway stars this season 
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White 
LORENCE REED refuses to tie herself to the pictures in any way which will 
prevent her from appearing on the stage, and her slave girl in “Chu Chin Chow” 
is the talk of the Great White (when Garfield permits) Way. Tyrone Power is the 
gentleman with the name like one of the 57. 





White 


PB ser y ULRIC hasn’t been doing much in pictures lately. Neither has 

Willard Mack, unless you speak of his marriage to Pauline Frederick as picture 

work. However, fans who remember them may be interested in seeing how they 
look in “Tiger Rose,” another of Mack’s “red blood” dramas. 





= ET’S do something original,” said Ethel Barrymore, so they did “Camille,” 

while Metro gave its Contessa de Cinema a leave of absence. “Camille” was 
rewritten by Edward Sheldon, who made it quite a snappy play; Conway Tearle 
played Armand Duval. Itisthe longest runthe Dumas drama ever had in America. 





White 


Ef aed Geraldine became Mrs. Lou, 7,237,896,546 matinee girls died of heart 
failure. Mr. Tellegen is receiving feminine adulations this year in the 
spokies,in a piece called“ Blind Youth.” His leading woman, Miss Marie Chambers, 
also is known to movie fans. She was with Famous Players and later with Triangle. 
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EDITORIAL EXPRESSION AND TIMELY COMMENT 
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There’s One Born Every month the editor of had, a year ago, notified the “Birth of a Race 
Every Minute. this magazine receivesscores Photoplay Corporation” that their names were 
of letters asking advice on being used without authorization. But the 
the investment of money in new motion picture salesmen went right on, from door to door, tell- 
companies. ing people, who know as much about the mo- 

In every case, without exception, we have _ tion picture business as they do about the canals 
warned our readers that, even if the promoters’ on Mars, that here was a chance to quit work- 
dice aren’t loaded, and despite the good inten- ing and makea fortune on an investment of a 
tions and optimism of the organizers, the few hundred dollars. And they havetaken in | 
chances are a hundred to one against success. over half a million dollars from over 7,000 | 

As an alternative we have suggested the pur- _ persons. | 
chase of we a the safest investment . 

roposition in the world. ; ; | 
. So just put this down in your book of facts: Are For a considerable time a | 

The public is not—these days—being in- Exhibitors Boobs? theatre was maintained on | 
vited to participate in sure things in the moving “ broadway, New York, for 
picture business. the “pre-release” showing of feature pictures. 

If you feel you must gamble try poker, or Here they would be run for two or three weeks 
roulette, or faro. You will at least get some ra dollar prices, and the trade papers would be 
excitement for your money. furnished with advertisements telling of “capac- 

ity business” on this admission scale, when the 
oe truth was that the majority of the people in the 
half-empty house entered on passes. But the 
“The Birth of a The attorney general of exhibitor was expected to be so impressed with 
- 99 the State of Illinois has this display of the popularity of the picture in 
Race Corporation. a ileal Bie eee wits te eT aa 
now taken a hand. One ‘©Phisticate ew York, that he would rush 

Giles P. Cory, head of the firm of Giles P. Cory his booking for the film. ; 
& Co., Chicago, “fiscal agents” for a concern Similarly, the press agent’s account of the 
called “Birth of a Race Photoplay Corporation,” Special first showing of a certain picture at 
was arrested in Chicago recently, charged with Orchestra Hall, Chicago, stated that the audi- 
violating the Illinois “Blue Sky” law. The ¢nce packed the immense theatre from dollar 
promoters of the enterprise were attempting to {ist floor seats to balconies,” the fact being that 
raise a million dollars on the strength of a pic- the, balconies were virtually empty. Even in 
ture that is being made by the Frohman Amuse- Such a small matter as the music of the evening 
ment Co., of which William L. Sherrill is the press agent could not stick to the truth, 
president. inserting the entirely unnecessary falsehood that 

Now, the Frohman Amusement Co. is a the film was “accompanied bY a musical score. 
concern of unquestioned standing, and has . All this is to impress the exhibitors, who, 
produced many good pictures. The history of ' the estimation of many concerns, are just 
the “Birth of a Race Photoplay Corporation,” plain boobs. They do not seem to understand 
who contracted with them for the making of _ that it is the boobs who make revolutions. An 
the picture, however, does not inspire as much 2"gty boob, who discovers that he has been 
confidence. The action of the attorney general victimized, is more to be feared than an angry 
of Illinois brought out the fact that while Mr. W'S€ Man. It is worthy of note that the biggest 
Cory’s salesmen have been using every device and most successful producers of pictures have 
of the professional stock-promoter to secure departments devoted to co-operation with ca- 
money from gullible people, and while the sale hibitors, understanding that business obtained 
of the stock itself might have been “within the by misrepresentation today will mean the per- 
law,” regardless of how good or how rotten the ™anent loss of a customer tomorrow. 
picture itself might be, these gentlemen over- “9 
stepped themselves in the use of the names of 
some very prominent people. Healthy Pause Production of moving pictures 

Under the heading “Officers and Directors, jn Production. ‘decreased in 1917 by 744 reels 
and other prominent persons interested,” they from the total in 1916. In 
have used the names of former President Taft; number of pictures the decrease was 999. The 
Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears Roebuck output for 1917 was 3,114 pictures, with a total 
& Co.; Governor Lowden of Illinois, and of 8,436 reels—an average of slightly less than 
others, who now come forward and state they three reels to the subject. The 1916 product 
are neither officers nor directors, nor in any averaged onlya little more than two reels to the 
way interested. In fact, many of these people picture. In other words, the short picture is 
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going. It had to go. The one-reel drama was 
an abomination, not because a story cannot be 
told in one reel, but because the buyer of single 
reel pictures will not pay enough for them to 
make it possible to put good stuff into them. 
And one company has just announced that it 
would discontinue even the three-reel pictures. 
This is a healthy pause in the flood of over- 
production. Many manufacturers of unworthy 
films have been forced out of business alto- 
gether. The field is narrowing down. There 
is still sufficient competition to keep up the 
standard, but it is not so ruinous as to kill 
profits, and to kill profits would be to demoral- 
ize quality, no matter what the condition of 
competition. 


ob] 
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Name, PHOTOPLAY has received from a 
Please. timorous resident of Chicago an 

anonymous letter complaining that, 
on a certain heatless Monday, “Stella Maris,” a 
six-reel feature, was slithered across the screen 
in a certain theatre, in less than forty-five min- 
utes. The normal running time for six reels 
is about twice that. But what good is it going 
to do, if you people who are victims of this sort 
of thing, merely go home and write anonymous 
letters about it? As we suggested recently, go 
to the manager or owner of the theatre. Tell 
him what you think of him. Tell him you 
won’t patronize his house again if he ever re- 
peats his offense. Don’t be afraid of him. He 
won’t bite. He’s much more likely to scurry 
off and hide for fear you will bite him. 

This Chicago manager, if all his patrons 
acted as did our anonymous correspondent, 
probably rubbed his hands gleefully as he added 
up his profits, which were doubled because he 
ran his pictures twice as fast as he should, on a 
busy day. We believe, however, that Artcraft 
Pictures Corporation would be deeply inter- 
ested in knowing the name of this slick gentle- 
man, who might experience some difficulty in 
getting future Artcraft releases if Mr. Zukor 
learned how he treated “Stella Maris.” In the 
interests of better general conditions we would 
ask Gur anonymous friend to let us have the 
name of this theatre, in order that the proper 
authorities may have an opportunity to make 
an example of the exhibitor. 

So long as people write these “Pro Bono 
Publico” letters, so long as they are afraid to 
speak out their minds in meeting, they may as 
well stop complaining about pictures or condi- 
tions generally. The public rules, but it cannot 
make itself effective by crawling under the house 
and whining. 


m)> 


é 
Film as One of the biggest problems that 
Drillmaster, ad to be solved in preparing the 


draft army for service in Europe, 
was the necessity for getting immediately a great 
number of competent drillmasters. They were 
not to be had. Sosome nimble-minded person 
suggested making moving pictures of the drill 


manual as performed by West Point cadets, and 
showing them at cantonments. Again the 
movies came to the aid of Uncle Sam, as they 
have been doing every few minutes ever since 
the war began. 
@ 
Stupidity Marcus Loew, one of the biggest 
or Cupidity? “small-time” vaudeville managers 
of America, is reported, so widely 
as to make it virtually positive that the report 
is true, that he would not book the serial, ““The 
Eagle’s Eye,” in his theatres, for fear it would 
offend his patrons of German descent. “The 
Eagle’s Eye,” it should be understood, is a film 
made with the cooperation of Chief Flynn, 
former head of the United States secret service, 
showing in detail the manner in which the 
German spy organization operated in this 
country. It is supposed to divulge the inner 
secrets of the Lusitania tragedy, and innumer- 
able plots against American industrial plants. 
From witnessing this exposure, Mr. Loew would 
protect his German patrons. 

Now, first of all, it is the duty of every 
American, at every opportunity, to show the 
thousands of honest German-Americans the 
horrible machinations of the Kaiser’s system. 
And all patriotic Americans must look askance 
at Mr. Loew for his refusal to have a part in 
this work, and must pause to consider whether 
they do well to continue to pay money into 
Mr. Loew’s coffers in the form of admissions to 
his theatres. Thinking to please a quite small 
pro-Hun element, Mr. Loew, apparently over- 
looked the peril of alienating his large American 
clientele. This position is all the more curious 
because in every news reel, and in most dra- 
matic pictures, there are things which must prove 
quite offensive to Mr. Loew’s and the Kaiser’s 
pets. Yet Mr. Loew runs these things con- 
stantly. 

Now a theatre manager has a perfect right 
to book or refuse to book any picture offered 
him. He does not need to give his reason. 
Mr. Loew, in this incident, saw fit to give his 


reason. It is now up to him to square himself 
as an American. 

@ 
‘“*To the Sick Erstwhile partners, Messrs 


All Are Sick.”’ Lewis J. Selznick and Carl 
aemmle, have been engaging 
in a debate on the proposition: Resolved that 
the Movies are going to the Bow-wows. 
Between the two extremes, the fact is this: 
Pictures are carrying, like every other American 
activity, their share of the war burden— no 
more, no less. Men who were doing business on 
a narrow margin, are now merely breaking even 
or losing money. Men who were making large 
profits are now making smaller profits. Poor 
pictures, naturally, always had to be sold cheap, 
at small profit. Therefore the day of the big, 
fine picture has arrived. If the war lasts another 
year, a lot of manufacturers of iunk are going 
to be forced out of business. 
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She says the only thing unladylike abous picture work is the early hours. 
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Who—Zat Lady?” 


About Beautiful Ladies, French Chauffeurs, Moving Picture Experiences, Griddle-Cakes, Cacti,—and things 


By James R. Quirk 


Photography by Victor Georg 


HE usual procedure is to write your story, read 
it through carefully to select what you think is 
the keynote, and then be as clever and epigram- 
matic as possible in your choice of four or five 
words that will throw up a semaphore to stop the reader 
as he tears through the magazine in frantic search of pic- 
tures of his celluloid favorites. But in this case the 
headline was written for me a long time ago and all I 
have to do is to Underwood it and append its history. 
The author was a young French chauffeur in the em- 
ploy of one of Miss Gail Kane’s very aristocratic friends 
at Tuxedo, N. Y. He is now, if he has lived through three 
years of hunstrafing, in the army of France. Although 
he once failed her I am sure Miss Kane would like to 
learn his whereabouts that she may send him some of 
the cigarettes she bestows so liberally on the lads who are 
making the supreme sacrifice while a lot of the rest of us, 
with smug heroism and self-denial, buy Liberty Bends, 
the safest investment in the world; slip a bill off a roll of 
them for the Red Cross; abstain from foods that make us 
fat anyhow; and are secretly grateful to our parents for 


having married young and brought us into the world 
before 1886. 

But to get back to Louis—that was his name—and his 
headline. Miss Kane and her mother had been invited 
te a week-end at Tuxedo, one of New York’s fashionable 
long-distance commuting places, where folks have such 
sensitive ears that they can hear the wolf at the door if 
they can’t afford a score of servants and a garage studded 
with a herd of Rolls-Royces. They were to arrive dur- 
ing the dinner hour and were to be met at the station 
by an automobile. 

Louis had overheard several of the butlers—there really 
are a few outside moving picture studios—discussing the 
coming of the celebrated actress and beauty, and Louis 
was intensely interested. For had he not had the honor 
of driving for the manager of one of the greatest theaters 
of Paris, and had he not in this capacity seen and ad- 
mired many of the favorites of the Parisian stage? He 
was curious to see how the American actress compared 
with those of his own dear France. So naturally Louis 
was delighted when he was ordered to drive his car to 
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the station to meet the guests. He was indeed enchanted 
with his mission, for he had the true love of beauty for 
beauty’s sake. His car fairly flew over the smooth, white 
highway. 

But there was no joy in his heart as he drove back— 
alone; only deepest gloom. 

As usual the Saturday night train had brought a large 
and fashionable crowd from the city, but the light, shin- 
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ing in Louis’ eyes with the recollections of the gorgeously 
gowned Parisian beauties, died out as he failed to recog- 
nize the guests he had been commissioned to meet. 

He wound around to the entrance just as another large 
car moved smoothly away, and the passengers who occu- 
pied a great house up the road, waved a familiar fare- 
well to the little party of three whom his mistress was just 
udvancing to greet. 





“Who—Zat Lady?” 79 


Louis alighted to make his explanations. He was 
stopped by a frown irom his employer. 

“How did you happen to miss Miss Kane?” he was 
asked. 

“She did not come, monsieur, I am sorry,” he answered. 

“There she is now,” said the angry host. “Didn’t you 
see her at the station?” 

Louis turned. He saw a quietly, almost 
plainly dressed girl, whose bearing 
spelled aristocracy from her sim- 
ple hat to her shoes. By her side . 
was an equally aristocratic matron, 
plainly her mother, and a 
maid. Surely this was not 
an actress. She conformed 
with none of his preconceived 
ideas of a_ stage beauty. 
Where were her gay clothes? 
She was more beautiful, but 
different in no other way— 
unless it was the simplicity 
of her black traveling suit 
and sailor hat—from many 
of the other guests. He 
looked but a second, then 
turned, astonishment, cha- 
grin, written large on his 
young face. 

“Who,” he  stammered, 
zat lady—she is Miss 
Kane? Pardon, I am sorry. 

I am what vou call—bone- 
head.”’ 

The compliment was one 
of the most beautiful I have 
ever heard paid a woman, all 
the more flattering because 
of its naive sincerity. 

When Haskell Coffin was 
painting the portrait that 
adorns the front cover of this 
brilliant paper mirror of 
studio and screen he said, 
sotto voce, to his secretary, 
as he deftly modelled the 
eyes with his magic pastel 
pencils—Mr. Coffin has a 
habit of uttering gems of 
philosophy as he works— 
“She is what a royal princess 
would give her crown to look 
like.” 

He said something then. Mis 
Kane’s is not the ingenue beauty 
of the Killarney rose bud; rather “<\ 
that of the American beauty as it 
opens in the pride of its fullest splendor. 

I was almost shocked when I first heard a 

little extra girl call her “Gail.” It seemed like a peasant 
child greeting Queen Mary of England with “Hello, Queen, 
how’re they coming?” 

But some highdomed literary chap once said a lady is 
aristocratic in her bearing and tastes and democratic in 
her actions. He meant Gail Kane I guess, for that about 
describes her. 

I can’t imagine Gail Kane playing character parts. Not 
that she is not a real artist, but her type is so rare that 
she should be permitted to adorn her roles with her 
radiancy rather than to submerge her personality into 
them. And having said that I will proceed with alacrity 
to take it back, for to my mind comes the recollection of 
an Indian girl, a glorious maid of the Pueblo tribe, a sun- 
browned Diana of old New Mexico, who lived in a pic- 
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ture called “Her God” which she made for the Equitable 
Company two years ago. If Pocahontas looked like that 
John Smith was right. 

When in New York Miss Kane lives at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton, than which there is no whicher. She moves in the 
realest of that set known as society; has a_ beautiful 
bungalow in Santa Barbara, Cal.; is an . ‘pert horse- 

woman; loves small dogs and gre. t big ones, 
but not medium sized ones; is never 
seen wearing more than one ring 
\ at a time; is a graduate of one 
of our more exclusive girls’ schools 
at Newburg, N. Y.; likes to 
eat griddle-cakes at Childs’; 
is inordinately fond of pea- 
nuts; prefers orchids; reads 
De Maupassant in his lan- 
guage and thrilling detective 
stories in her own; hates to 
pose for photographs; and 
says the only thing unlady- 
like about motion picture 
work is the early hours. 

She has never denied her 
birthplace — Philadelphia. 
Strange you rarely ever hear 
of celebrated people being 
born in New York or Phila- 
delphia. They must be 
superfolks to succeed in spite 
of their nativity, I suppose. 
Her generosity is notorious, 
and she is considered the 
original easy mark for all 
acquaintances in need of 
funds. She has a big limou- 
sine in New York, but pre- 
fers to drive a little dash- 
about she had in Santa Bar- 
bara because she can turn 
corners on two wheels, and 
make the old ladies drop 
their knitting. 

Miss Kane came to the 
shadow stage from the foot- 
lit one—in fact she was one 
of the very first of the fa- 
mous stage stars to desert to 
the “movies.” ‘Too bad,” 
said her society friends, ‘‘and 
she so young and beautiful, 
and making such a success.” 
Her first stage appearance was 

in ‘Decorating Clemantine,”’ in 

which she had a very important 
part. She was on the stage fully five 
minutes and had one line. She played 
the role of a society lady, and the line was— 
“Shall I pour the tea?” The first night she nearly died 
of stage fright and forgot the line she had studied for two 
months—overtrained. Her pride was hurt when she 
found that no one in the audience, nor in the cast, noticed 
the mishap, and that she wasn’t disgraced. After Cleman- 
tine her statuesque beauty decorated seven or eight suc- 
cessful productions, including ‘“‘The Miracle Man” and 
Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 

Her first camera experience was an exciting one, even if 
the picture was not exactly what could be called a tre- 
mendous success. Augustus Thomas, the eminent play- 
wright, seemed to have become obsessed with the idea that 
his great play, “Arizona,” would make as splendid a pic- 
ture, and in the simplicity of his faith and his ignorance 

(Continued on page 111) 
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EXAS Guinan 
Has Never Been Done 
Nobody will Ever 
Steal her Stuff, because 
She has a New Act 
Every Time she Comes On. 
If you Woke Texas Guinan 
At Nine O'clock in the Morning, 
She’d Greet you with an 
She Patented Pep 
Long Before the 
Ever Heard of it. 
And her Heart’s so Big 
She Can’t Hide it Anyplace ;— 
And she Doesn’t Half Try. 
She Came up to PHOTOPLAY 
For Half-an-Hour; 
That’s One Half-Hour 
I'll Never Forget. 
She Wore 
A Floppy Pink Hat— 
The Lorgest Hat in the World, 
She Talked About: 
Heaven ; 
Theda Bara; 
Beans; 
California; 
Writers; 
Wrist-watches; 
Olive Thomas; 
Soup; 
New York; 
Major Funkhouser; 
Luncheons; 
The Best Pictures; 
Lucille Cavanaugh; 
Tvvewriters ; 
Mud; 
Avpointments; 
“Stella Maris ;” 
The Atlantic Monthly; 
Silk Underwear— 
Among Other Things 
Oh, I'd hve Hated 
Another Woman 
Who could Talk Like That. 
But 
Even if it Hadn’t Been 
For that Flonpy Hat, 
And the Swing to her Words, 
And her Smile— 
I'd have Loved 
Texas Guinan. 
Why. she’s Never 
On Time. 
She never 
Kent an Appointment 
In her life. 
She Wears 
A Tiny Wrist-watch 
Of Diamonds— 
You couldn’t See the Hands 
Even if it Did Run— 
It Doesn’t. 
And Tex>s— 
Texas Carries an Ingersoll 


Rest of us 


80 


Before. 


Epigram. 





Caen the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer-point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 


Where he’s Going 

To Retire Some Day—he says— 
And About 

Another Dog, out there, 

And Horses— 

But finally, 








Deep Down 

In her Coat pocket, 

I hope 

Texas Comes Again; 

But 

She’s Going Back to California— 
Where she’ll Do 

Some More Gun-women. 
She’s Going to be 

The Gun Woman of the Movies— 
Come to Think of it, 

We do Need a Gun-woman. 
I Wish 

Texas would Drop In 
Every Day or So— 

And if Texas 

Was Writing this, 

Herself, 

She’d Never Say 

Anything Like that—because 
It’s Been Done Before. 


ELL... 

I don’t Know 
William Russell. 
But I do Like Bill. 
So would You. 

He’s Just 

That Kind of a Man. 

He Told 

About that New Dog he’d Bought, 
And that Ranch of his 

Near Santa Barbara, 


Anything About 
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Lucille Zintheo. 


s After he Smoked Two Cigars, 
And Swung his Foot, 
And Frowned— 
He Said 
He’d gone-into-Pictures 
To Keep-the-Wolf-from-the-Door 
And if-he’s-Succeeded— 
It’s Because-he’s-Worked-for-it— 
And then, 
He Looked Relieved; 
“°S Train-time,” 
He Said. 
He Belongs West, 
Big Bill Russell; and 
He was Mighty Glad 
To be Going Back. 
But 
It Seems Kind of a Shame, because 
A Few Bill Russells 
Would Help Some, 
Back Here. 
There’s a Whole Lot 
Behind his Big Laugh; 
And a Sense of Humor that’s 
Behind his Grin. 


ND then 

Lucille Zintheo 
Came to Town. 
She’s PHOTOPLAY’S 
Beauty-and-Brains Girl. 
She Really is— 
Beauty-AND-Brains. 
When I First Saw her, 
I Knew about the First; 
And 
I Hadn’t Talked to her Very Long 
Before I was Sure about the Second. 
She was On her Way West 
To be in Pictures; and she Hopes 
They’ll Give her a Chance 
To Show What she Can Do. 
“T Couldn’t Be 
An Ingenue, 
If I Tried.” 
“Aren’t You Glad?” 
“Well, yes,” she Smiled; 
“Rather. 
But—sometimes I Think 
Ingenues Have 
An Easier Time of It.” 
Her Eyes would Register 
On any Screen, 
And her Smile. 
Before I Knew it, 
She was Holding Out her Hand. 
“Bye-bye,” she Smiled. 
“Bye-bye,” said I. 
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the author has merely a bare idea, of sufficient 
strength to be a foundation for a five-reel picture, 
but is unable to develop a story around his idea, then the 
idea itself is enough to send to the editor. Often an idea 
can be stated in one sentence. As an example, the basic 
idea of “Wild and Woolly” could have been stated thus: 
‘““A Western community, expecting a visit from an easterner, 
who still harbors ideas about the West being wild and 
woolly, puts on a make-up and gives the easterner just 
what he is looking for.” This much would have given 
the editor an idea of the vast possibilities of such a theme. 
The basic idea of “Manhattan Madness” might have 
been sent in by the author in a few words, thus: “A young 
westerner, going to New York, complains of there being 
no thrills in the East. His friends make a bet with him 
that he will get a thrill before the week is out. They 
then frame up a thrilling ‘under-world’ adventure, which 
gives the westerner almost more than he 
can handle.” 


HERE are two general forms in which scenario 
editors like to receive material. In a case where 
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As an example of a script of this latter type, which would 
place a plot before the editor in a thorough, yet simple and 
concise way, we might make a synopsis of the photoplay 
which we have before used as an illustration, ‘Reaching for 
the Moon,” with a few running comments as to wy the 
plot developed as it did. 


REACHING FOR THE MOON 
THEME 


The idea on which New Thought, Occultism and kindred 
beliefs is based is that one can achieve whatever one de- 
sires by concentrating on it. By the same token one should 
be sure to concentrate on what is reasonab!e or possible 
and which will surely be of benefit to the concentrator. In 
other words we might say, “Be careful what you wish for, 
because you are likely to get it.” Such is the case of our 
hero who gets all and more than he hoped for. 


— SYNOPSIS 





Taking as another example “Down to | 
Earth,” an author might have sent in the I 
fo lowing: ““A young man kidnaps a sani- 
tarium full of neurasthenics, takes them 
to an uninhabited is'and, where they have I 
to dig for a living, and consequently they 
all get well.” 

Of course, these examples strip the 
story to its very skeleton and the author 
would generally wish to elaborate his idea 
further, but if he has merely the idea and 





The sempler the author 
makes his outline the 
better will the editor be 
able to gresp his theme 


and its posstbilities. 


m3) 


Alexis Caesar Napoleon Brown [the 
reason for selecting such a name for our 
hero is obvious | is a young man of bound- 
less enthusiasm, tremendous imagination 
and a vaultmg ambition which is likely 
to o’erleap itself and fall on the other side. 
Alexis’ mother, of whom he has on'y a 
vague memory and a photograph was a 
refugee to America from the Kingdom of 
Vulgaria. | This is in order to give Alexis 
a certain connection with Vulgaria and to 
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has not evolved a story which is a nat- (2mm 
ural and logical outgrowth of it. the sim- 

pler the author makes his outline the better will the editor 
be able to grasp his theme and its possibilities. The market 
ter ideas is always good and always will be. 

The second type of synopsis is that in which the author 
bas developed his idea into a well-defined story. To make 
a good synopsis of this sort, an author must have a fair 
knowledge of plot construction (and by this we do not 
necessarily mean a technical knowledge of photoplay con- 
struction). A bare plot in itself would be told in much 
the same manner, whether it is for a photoplay, a drama, 
a novel, or a short story. It is the technical working out 
of the plot that develops differently in each case. 


make the events of the story more platus- 
ible.|_ She died at Alexis’ birth. Know- 
ing nothing of her, his imagination always pictures her as 
a beautiful and mysterious figure, probab!y of nob'e birth. 
Now Alexis has a lowly place in life, being a clerk in a 
button factory. He kas a little sweetheart, E!sie Merrill, 
whom he also interests in the subject of concentration, but 
while Alexis is concentrating on being a pal of a couple of 
hundred kings, grand dukes, etc., E'sie spends her time 
concentrating on a little cottage in Jersey with Alexis pay- 
ing the rent and Elsie doing the work. | Elsie is given a 
belief in concentration in order that we may show a case 
of the wise use of this power as opposed to Alexis’ wild 
and erratic use of it.| 
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Now in all Alexis’ study of the subject of concentration 
he has overlooked several of its rules, one of which is that 
one should always concentrate on a worthy object. His 
wildly ambitious dreams begin to interfere with his work 
at the button factory with the result that one bright 
day he gets fired. He goes to Elsie for consolation but finds 
that Elsie herself begs him to stop ‘Reaching for the Moon.’ 
Thoroughly disheartened he goes home to his boarding 
house, throws himself down on the bed and goes to sleep. 
[We have Alexis go to sleep in a perfectly natural way and 
be awakened from his sleep in an apparently natural way, 
in order that the audience may not re- 





Photoplay Magazine 


Alexis at length arrives in his Kingdom and is acclaimed 
by his “loyal” subjects. Some of them shower him with 
bouquets, but many of them, alas, greet him with bombs, 
and on his triumphal march he is shot at, made a target 
for bombs, blown up and thrown in a canal, chased by 
assassins and beaten up by thugs before he finally manages 
to arrive in the council chamber, where his friend, the 
Minister, tells him that he will have to hurry and dress in 
order to be at another celebration they are giving him that 
night. Alexis, by this time, has had enough of being a 
King and he asks the Minister to call it a day and knock 

off. The Minister, however, tells him he 





alize that the ensuing experiences are a 








dream until such time as we wish them 
to realize it.| 

Along about midnight a mysterious, 
distinguished-looking stranger calls at the 
house and asks for Alexis Caesar Na- 
poleon Brown. He is taken to Alexis’ 
room and hammers on the door, until 
Alexis awakes, rises from the bed and lets 
him in. He looks Alexis over thoroughly, 
asks who his mother was, and on seeing 
her photograph, he kneels to Alexis in an 


AMM MEM 








Bim: 


In a case where the 

author has merely a bare 

idea, but is unable to de- 

velop a story around it, 

then the idea itself is 

enough to send to the 
editor. 


— is to meet the Princess at the ball that 
night, and that his presence is imperative, 
so Alexis heaves a sigh and allows them 
to take him away, dress him in a uniform 
that is tight, hot and uncomfortable, and 
carry him off to the ball. [The purpose 
of all this incident is, of course, to make 
Alexis’ experiences as a king as uncom- 
fortable and dangerous as possible. | 

At the ball, Alexis is greeted by the no- 
bility of Vulgaria and presently the Prin- 
cess is announced. Alexis looks expect- 











attitude of reverence and says, “Long 
live Alexis, King of Vulgaria!” It then 
develops that Alexis’ mother was a Princess Royal and that 
the throne, through a peculiar chain of circumstances has 
descended to Alexis. Transported with joy, Alexis gets 
ready to go to his Kingdom at once. The Minister from 
Vulgaria warns him, however, that the throne is fiercely 
contested by his cousin, Black Boris, who has spies and 
agents everywhere. This doesn’t dampen Alexis’ ardor, 
however, and they start for the boat, which the Minister 
says must be boarded under cover of darkness. When they 
enter the Minister’s motor car, two desperate looking char- 
acters in a taxi follow them. These two desperate char- 
acters board the ship, on which they hold positions as stew- 
ards, being in reality, of course, agents of Black Boris. 
Once in the Royal Suite on board the ship, Alexis, all impa- 
tience, starts to ask questions about his Kingdom. The 
Minister hushes him and goes searching about the room 
where he presently finds a dictaphone. He then warns 
Alexis that evidently there are spies on board the boat and 
that His Majesty must not speak a word while in his state- 
room. Alexis wants to smash the dictaphone, but the 
Minister stops him, saying “If we smash it, they will know 
we are aware of their presence.” “All right” whispers 
Alexis, “come out on deck, I must talk!” The Minister 
again stops him and says, ‘““You must be seen with no one 
while on this boat.” | Alexis begins to learn that the life of 
a king is not the carefree existence he had expected.| 

However, the next morning Alexis is considerably 
cheered by the thought of a royal breakfast that awaits him 
in the dining salon. Having arrived there he is first served 
with a marvelous fruit cocktail. He puts his spoon into it 
and brings out a bit of paper on which are written the 
words, “Eat nothing while on this ship. Your food has all 
been poisoned.” Alexis rushes back to his stateroom and 
shows the paper to the Minister, who is not surprised, and 
in fact has already prepared for such an emergency. He 
brings forth an iron box which he opens with a key, disclos- 
ing several boxes of Uneeda Biscuits and a bottle of malted 
milk tablets. This is the royal food of his Majesty for the 
remainder of the trip. [This again in order to rub it into 
Alexis that being a king is not all beer and skittles.| 

While on the boat the Minister announces to Alexis his 
engagement to the Princess Valentina of Caucasia. Alexis 
tells the Minister that he has a girl in America, but the 
Minister reminds him that Kings cannot marry the women 
they love and that Alexis might as well make up his mind 
to marry the Princess. [Another step in Alexis’ disillusion- 
ment regarding kings.| 





antly toward the entrance as the Princess 
Valentina enters, but, alas, his supposedly 
beautiful fiancée resembles nothing so much as a comic val- 
entine. This is the last straw. [Alexis having gone 
through about all the disagreeable experiences that fall to 
the lot of Royalty, we must hasten now to the climax, so—| 

Alexis goes to his cousin, Black Boris, and says to him 
“Look here, Boris, if you want that Princess, you may have 
her, and the Kingdom goes with her. I’m through!” At 
this Black Boris flies into a rage and, declaring that Alexis 
has insulted the Princess, challenges him to a duel to be 
tought at dawn with swords in Suicide Park. Alexis, know- 
ing nothing whatever about fencing, goes to the park at 
dawn, where he and Boris fight with swords on a cliff over- 
hanging the sea. During the fight, Alexis becomes dis- 
gusted with his weapon and throws it away, going after 
Black Boris with his fists. Boris comes at him with his 
sword and shoves him over the edge of the cliff where he 
falls and falis and falls from one cliff to another, faster 
and faster, until he finally tumbles out of bed, his whole 
Vulgarian adventure having been a dream. 

The dream was real enough, however, to cure Alexis com- 
pletely. He hastens to his old boss and asks for his job 
back. The boss tells him that enthusiasm such as he has 
is priceless, when used in the right direction, and that if 
he will stop reaching for the moon, he will take him on 
again. 

Alexis goes back to his job with a vim. He calls on Elsie 
that night and finds that she is considering buying with her 
savings a little cottage on the installment plan in Jersey, 
this being her method of helping her own dreams on their 
way toward realization. Alexis tells her of his night’s ad- 
venture and assures her that he is cured of “Reaching for 
the Moon.” As they are planning their future Alexis’ 
notice is attracted to a book on Concentration. He picks 
it up and starts to throw it into the fireplace but Elsie stops 
him and says “Wait a minute. I tried what that book says, 
and I have gotten everything I wished for.” Alexis looks 
at her askance and then realizes that what she concentrated 
on was himself and a little cottage in Jersey. So the two 
of them do their further concentrating on an object reas- 
onably within their scope and at the finish we see Alexis 
prosperous, happy and contented with a place in life to 
which he is fitted. 

This synopsis of “Reaching for the Moon” is not used 
because we consider it by any means perfect, but simply 
to illustrate in a general way a certain method of work. 

In fact, there are two points in the synopsis which we 
(Continued on page 118) 
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With the Big Show! 


Wheeler Oakman is in the all-star cast 
of the greatest picture ever made 


By Elizabeth Peltret 


HEELER OAKMAN doesn’t like to talk to 


strangers. This doesn’t mean that he is dis- 
courteous. Being a Virginian, he couldn’t be 
that. But only that after he has shaken hands 


—he has a firm, strong handclasp—he is likely to shut up 
like the proverbial clam unless you’re very lucky. In that 
case, something may happen to remind him of an incident 
of his “trouping” days and he may happen to tell you 
about it. 

Perhaps the incident which “draws him out of his shell’ 
will be only a description of some out-of-the-way little 
hotel, or some strange character, met up with when he 
was playing the leading parts in eight or ten wild and 
woolly melodramas a week in almost as many different, 
dinky little towns, at a reputed salary of twenty-five 

















With Mae Murray in “Face Value” 






per week—(for the 
most part, he actual- 
ly got about seven) 
or of another time 
when he started in 
with Selig as an ex- 
tra man, after having 
played leading parts 
with Lubin, and walked to and from work, a matter of 
three or four miles more or less, to save ten cents in car- 
fare—(afterwards he played opposite Kathlyn Williams 
in the biggest picture Selig ever made: “The Spoilers”)— 
or again it may be of the trip to Panama where “The 
Ne’er Do Well” was made; really, it makes no difference 
what the anecdote is about, it is certain to be well worth 
listening to. 

At twenty-seven, he has been through almost as much 
romantic adventure in real life as there is in the photo- 
plays he has appeared in. Only, the last two years have 
been quiet ones. For instance, there was fifteen months 
spent making one seven-reel picture with Mabel Normand, 
when all the excitement he had came from looking at film 
to see what was the matter with it. He didn’t say so, but 
for a man of his temperament, that must have been a try- 
ing time. Running through all he says, there is a little 
undertone of restlessness; not discontent; it is just the 
same old “call of the open road.” After all, what does se- 
curity, a fat salary, and ease count for in the life of a 
natural adventurer? 

Wheeler Oakman wants to go “on the road” again. 
And he’s going. Though exempt from the draft, he has 
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Stagg 


** Gee,” said Wheeler when he looked at the 
negative of “I Love You” in which he 
played with Alma Rubens, “wasn’t I the 
nasty villain though?” 
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arranged his affairs and 
volunteered for service 
in France. 

“I used to go troup- 
ing with companies 
that invariably ended 
by owing me money,’ 
he said. 

He speaks slowly, in 
a low tone of voice and 
with scarcely a gesture. 
He has just a trace of 
Southern accent. 

“Now,” he added. 
still without any ex- 
pression in his voice, 
“I’m going with an all- 
star cast of the biggest 
show on earth.” 

“Tt wont be any cir- 
cus.” 

“No,” laughing. 
“But neither would 
staying here be any 
circus. I come of fight- 
ing stock, you know. IT 
was named for Gen. 
Joe Wheeler of the 
Confederate cavalry— 
“Fighting Joe,” they 
called him—just about 
the most peppery little 
con.mander in the 
army. My _ younger 
brother is in the serv- 
ice now, a commis- 
sioned officer. I tell 
you, I hate to go out 
on the street because 
every time I see a sol- 
dier it reminds me that 
I ought to be in uni- 
form. This last month 
has been almost unen- 
durable.” 

Made up asa 
miner, he sat on the 


With Kathlyn 
Williams in “The 
Ne’er Do Well.” 











Wheeler Oakman and Director Tod Browning discussing a scene for “The Claim” 


steps of his dressing room at the Metro studio, where he is working 
with Edith Storey. “Shooting” was temporarily held up while neces- 
sary changes were being made in the set. During the pause that 
followed, Oakman pulled his big automatic from its holster and be- 
gan playing with it. 

“Can you shoot?” 

‘‘No-o-o, I’m a rotten shot,” he answered. “I never was very 
strong for killing things—never cared anything about hunting—but 
the thought of killing men in war don’t worry me any—on the con- 
trary. How would I feel if I saw the body of a German I knew I 
had killed myself?” repeating a question. “Why, I think Id feel 
all right. Just as if I had won an exciting game, perhaps.” 

The visitor had taken the gun and was examining it. 

“Please don’t look down that barrel!” he exclaimed, with unex- 
pected vehemence, adding, “Even if the gun is not loaded, it’s a bad 
thing to do.” 

He is very tall, strong and broadshouldered—but then everybody 
knows that—and his hands are brown and calloused, from playing 

(Continued on page 114) 











Llays and Llayers 


Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 


Aris much persuasion, Charlie 
Chaplin was finally induced to 
go to a theatre where one of the Billy 
West imitations of his earlier efforts 
was being shown. Chaplin sat silent 
through the tragedy, and walked 
silently with a friend to the sidewalk. 
“What do you think of it?” the friend 
asked. “Well, one of us is rotten,” 
Chaplin laconically replied. 


ERNON CASTLE, famous dancer 

and member of the British Royal 
Flying Corps, sacrificed his life Febru- 
ary 15 while trying to avoid a coliision 
with another machine at Benbrook 
field, the government aviation camp 
near Fort Worth, Texas. He was mak- 
ing the descent with an American cadet 
who had been placed under his instruc- 
tion; and when forty feet from the 
ground it became evident that his 
machine would collide with another 
which was just in the act of landing, 
Castle attempted a quick turn which 
proved fatal. His companion escaped 
injury. The famous dancer was an 
expert airman, having served nine 
months on the Flanders front, during 
which time he made 150 flights over 
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HE DREWS are retiring from the 

screen to go back to the stage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney, however, have 
made a sufficient number of comedies 
in advance, to keep Metro supplied 
for nearly three months, and by that 
time they may be glad to get back to 
the clicking camera—though we don’t 
wish ’em any hard luck. Metro has 
been pretty good to the spokies this 
season, lending them Emily Stevens 
and Ethel Barrymore and now the 
Drews. No announcement has yet 
been made as to what piece the fun- 
makers will use for their return. 


NDER the Allied Draft Agree- 

ment, Jack Pickford, a Cana- 
dian by birth, has been drafted. Olive 
Thomas Pickford has given up the 
Pickford home in Los Angeles. Charles 
Chaplin and his brother Sid also 
come under the agreement, but it 
is doubtful if Charlie will be taken, 
because of a chest measurement of 
only 26 inches. Kenneth Harlan, who 
was to have been Kathleen Clifford’s 
leading man for Balboa, has been 
drafted. 


No more serials for the “High Brow Villain from 
The Arctic Circle.” Warner Oland cranked the 
camera and remarked: “Here is where I make a 
close-up of my own fade-out in the thrillers.” He 

will be seen in Pathe film dramas. i 


the German lines and had several nar- 
row escapes from death. Then he re- 
turned to this country to become an 
instructor at the Canadian aviation Universal. But six months or so ago 
camp. With Mrs. Castle, Vernon— Lyons married Virginia Kirtley; and 
whose name. in private life was Capt. Ver- fame and favor both here and abroad. since then life has been lonely around 
non Castle-Blythe—danced his way into He was thirty years old. the L. A. Athletic Club for Lee Moran, 


OR about the last five years Lee 
Moran and Eddie Lyons have been 
close friends, making comedies for 
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If you saw “A Modern Musketeer,” you laughed at that cyclone and wondered how on earth they ever did it. This explains it. 
First Pete Props arranged the debris; then they turned on the cyclone—that is, the large fans at the back, cn the roof, and on the loft. 
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so he up and married too—a non-profes- 
sional from Waterloo, IIl. 


ECENTLY a publication known as 

Variety published a paragraph stat- 
ing that following the reduced production 
at Universal City, Pathe was leasing the 
greater part of the studio. Carl Laemmle 
saw the paragraph and said, “That’s a 
good idea.”’ And now he is renting the 


studio space that ‘is vacant though he 
had not thought of doing so 
UNE ELVIDGE, you know, used to 


sing in the church choir in her mid- 


western home. “A funny thing hap- 
pened,” said June the other day; “our 
red-headed tenor was a sport, and the 


only time he had to read the Police Ga- 
zette was Sunday during the sermon. 
One morning he went to-sleep and dropped 
the paper over the rail into the deacon’s 
lap downstairs. That was the biggest 
noise ever heard in my home town.” 


ACKIE SAUNDERS has gone back to 

California after several months in 
New York and Philadelphia. where she 
visited her mother. She will start work 
on a new Balboa serial immediately upon 
her arrival at Long Beach. 


HE 8:30 ferry-boat from New York 

to Fort Lee is called by commuters 
“the movie boat.” An average of two 
or three hundred photoplayers take 
boat every morning for the studios, and 
in honor of the event, the hucksters, taxi 
drivers, and farmers line up in front of 


the ferry-house to salute the actors. Oh 
yes, the actors love it; tickles ‘em to 
death. 

UDOLPH CAMERON, says a dis- 


patch from Miami, Florida, arrived 
from New York about the first of Febru- 


ary: to join the aviation corps of the 
United States Army. He is the same 
Rudolph Cameron who is Anita Stewart’s 
husband. Miss Stewart, by the way, 
will soon be at work again. This is 
the best news we’ve heard in a long 
time. 

OW we have it! Mary Garden is 


going to write her memoirs. She will 
return to France in the spring, where she 
intends to begin them. We hope she will 
tell us just what she really thought of 
her Goldwyn “Thais.” And Mary Pick- 
ford is also understood to be occupied 
at present in writing the history of her 
career. 


EORGE BEBAN AND DUSTIN 

FARNUM are the latest to join 
the stars-with-their-own-companies move- 
ment. Farnum will make pictures of 
those Zane Grey stories of the West 
which have not been previously filmed. 
Beban is now at work on his first new 
production, the subject of which has not 
heen announced. 


N the second fuelless Monday. Car- 

lyle Blackwell cheerily made his way 
to the ferry at Fort Lee and ran up the 
gangplank to the boat just ready to leave. 
Halfway across the Hudson he glanced up 
from his paper and noted the two or 
three sleepy-looking passengers about 
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A recent photograph of Frank Keenan with Mrs. Keenan—center— 
and their two daughters, son-in-law, and three grand-children. 


At first he was puzzled; then he grinned. 
Gee whiz—he’d forgotten that Dr. Gar- 
field had exempted him from his work on 
Mondays. Sheepishly Carlyle waited for 
the next boat to take him home. 


DWARD S&S. (“TEX”) O'REILLY, 

who writes those “Tim Todhunter” 
stories for PHOTOPLAy, has written a story 
that he intended for a picture scenario. 
Then with George Scarborough’s assist- 
ance he made a play of it; and now 
David Belasco has accepted it for pro- 
duction. 


ILLIAM FARNUM took a chance 

with his life, and now he’s glad it’s 
all over—the chance, that is. It hap- 
pened at Fort Henry, in the Adirondacks, 
where he was making exteriors for 
“Rough and Ready.” Farnum was called 
upon to drive a ten malamute dog team 
over a summit and down a steep hill into 
the valley. There was a three-foot fall of 
snow on the ground and the sled was 
loaded with four thousand pounds of 
supplies. “It’s easy, Bill,” said Director 
Stanton, in what he fondly believed was 


4 reassuring tone. “Is the snow soft at 
the bottom of the hill?” asked Farnum; 
“Oh, well, I’m game, Dick.” And the 
natives declared he couldn’t do it, and 
Bill Farnum made up his mind he would 
do it—and he did it. He says he thinks 
he'll make it his daily recreation now. 


F you read that announcement that 
Charles Chaplin was engaged, hope 


you weren’t taken in. Because there was 
ab-so-lutely nothing in it. There was a 
report circulated that the comedian was 
to marry a Miss Finita Desoria, member 
of the “Flo-Flo” company playing in a 
New York theatre. When questioned, 
Miss Desoria was non-committal on the 
subject; but the newspaper reporters, 
running the story down, made the some- 
what important discovery that Finita has 
a perfectly good husband, and has never 
even met Charles Spencer Chaplin. Fur- 
thermore, Miss Finita Desoria says it 
wasn’t her fault, it wasn’t Charlie’s fault, 
it wasn’t anybody’s fault at all—except, 
possibly, an enterprising press-agent’s 
But we pity our poor Answer Man; he’s 
getting three hundred letters a day ask- 








ing if it is true that Charles Chaplin 
is engaged. 


ILLIAM A. BRADY has re- 

signed as the head of the 
World Film Corporation. He will 
retain his seat on the directorate and 
his interest in the company; but has 
decided in justice to his own interests 
to withdraw all active responsibili- 
ties in the picture company. It is 
said that Brady’s resignation was 
more than half due to his dissatisfac- 
tion with the high salaries paid to 
stars who swept into the studio about 
noon, worked an hour or two, went 
out for lunch, came back and did a 
scene, and then left to keep an en- 
gagement. For the present Brady 
will devofe himself to the completion 
of his own picture, “Stolen Orders.” 
He has also announced his intention 
to organize a new producing com- 
pany when conditions open up, pos- 
sibly not before late next summer 
or early in the fall. And something 
seems to tell us that it will be a 
star-less organization. Julius Steger 
has been selected by World as direc- 
tor-general to succeed Brady. 


ILL HART is a real patriot. He 

consented to pour tea at a Red 
Cross tea-room in Los Angeles; and 
he sat there gazing in a helpless sort 
of way at the array of fluttering 
femininity around him, and wonder- 
ing whether they used measuring 
cups at this game. and where were 
the chasers. But he made up his 
mind to say something and say it 
quick. He cleared his throat, looked 
at the adoring throng, and gulped, 
“What’ll it be?” 


NID MARKEY, she of the large 

dark eyes, is appearing as an 
ingenue lead in a stock company at 
San Diego, Cal. 


NITA LOOS and John Emerson have will be 
satire on incom- 
“Let’s Get a Divorce.” 
Paramount. 


written a comedy 
patibility, called 


It will be a Billie Burke 
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Bebe Daniels says she simply must reduce; so in- 

stead of drinking pop she’s taken to house-painting. 

Bebe happened to remember that she never saw a 

fat house-painter, and forthwith bought herself 

some nice fresh paint and a few brushes, and prac- 

ticed on her own little bungalow. All we have to 
say is, we prefer paint to pop, anytime. 


They are now working on a screen adap- 
tation of “Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” which 
George M. Cohan’s third Art- 
craft. Miss Loos and Mr. Emerson will 
not begin their own Paramount produc- 
tions until spring. 


cat 
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studios: 
of the statf to attend the final studio run 
of her new picture, 
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ITTLE MARY MCALISTER has 

arrived in New York City for 
ten days to be devoted to seeing 
Broadway. “Bobo’s Billie” wil] be 
accompanied by her mother, Mrs. 
Violet Craig McAlister, and expects 
to have a lovely time between pic- 
tures. Mary—who, by the way, is 
a real-for-sure Sergeant in the U. S. 
Army—had a letter from Japan the 
other day; here it is, word for word: 


“No. 152 


Chome Senzoku, 
“Machi Asakusa, 
“Tokyo, Japan. 
“My Dear friend: 
AY I have the pleasure of com- 
municating you? I was much 
obliged to send you letter. I am one 
of your admirers, and I think you 
are a Essanay youngest peerless 
peach. I hope that you will be 
better in your art, more and more in 
future. 1 have been charmed you 
since I saw you interviewed in 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, and to tell 
truth I am in love with you, and I 
wish I could talk to you, but I can’t 
—I’m very sorry for my house is 
far far west your country. As I am 
struck with your excellenting acting, 
I am anxious to know about your 
present condition and obtain your 
portrait. Therefore I send to you a 
letter to ask of you to send me the 
last autographed of yourself. Hop- 
ing I shall have the pleasure hearing 
favorably soon from you, 
‘Sincerely, 
“RIKIHET K. TsUJIMURA.” 
ARBARA CASTLETON, a young 
film star, has been engaged by 
the World for a long series of pic- 
tures. Her most important previous 
work was in “Parentage” and Bren- 
on’s “Empty Pockets.” 


ESSIE BARRISCALE is supervising 
the Red Cross work at the Paralta 
and recently invited all members 
at twenty-five cents 
(Continued on page 92) 














The new comedy stage, now under construction at the Triangle Culver City studios, 


is said to be the largest in the world. 


It is 304 by 80 feet and will cost $20,000. 














PICTURED NAMES PUZZLE 


Each Picture Illustrates a Photoplayer’s “Name 


FIRST PRIZE $10.00 SECOND PRIZE $5.00 


THIRD PRIZE $3.00 


FOURTH PRIZE $2.00 TEN PRIZES EACH $1.00 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to them) are for the correct, or nearest correct, answers to the nine pictures here shown—accompanied by a 


Suggestion from You for Similarly Picturizing Some Popular Photoplayer’s Names. 


This being our readers, remunerative recreation department, we want to know your preferences. 


would you suggest doing it? 


Whose name would you like to see illustrated and how 


Your suggestion may help you win a*prize. 





‘A letter for 
you, ma! 


















































DIRECTIONS 


GEND your suggestion on a separate sheet when you answer 
these pictures, each of which represents the name of a 
photoplay actor or actress. The actor’s name is really a de- 
scription of the picture that goes with it; for example—‘Rose 
Stone” might be represented by a rose and a rock or stone. 

As the names of most of these movie people have appeared 
many, many times before the public, we feel sure you must 
know them. Names of obscure players are not used. 

For your convenience and avoidance of mistakes, we have 
left space under each picture on which you may write your 
answers. REMEMBER to write your full name and address 
on the margin at the bottom of this page, also on your sugges- 
tion sheet. 

Cut out the page and mail in, or you may send in your an- 
swers on a separate sheet of paper, but be sure they are num- 


88 


bered to correspond with the number of each picture. We have 
eliminated from this contest all red tape and expense to you, 
so please do not ask questions. Only one set of answers 
allowed each contestant. Awards for answers to this set will 
be published in PHotopLay Macazine. Look for this contest 
each month. This novel contest is a special feature depart- 
ment of PHoropray Macazine for the interest and benefit of 
its readers, at absolutely no cost to them—the PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE way. The awards are all for this month’s contest. 


TRY IT 


All answers to this set must be mailed before May rst, 
1918. Address to Puzzle Editor, PHoTopLAy MAGAZINE, 350 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 
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Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 

the part of the actor, author or director. ] ] 





Deadheads Maybe 


In Marguerite Clark’s “Bab and the Matinee Idol,” we 
are told that the theatrical company, in whose interests 
Bab makes her sacrifice, must close, unless something is 
done to bolster up business, whereat Bab plans the adver- 
tising stunt that forms the basis of the picture. But when 
we are given a glimpse of the theatrical organization that 
is on the verge of collapse we note that the theater is filled, 
and that the audience is apparently enjoying the perform- 
ance, because everybody applauds enthusiastically. And, 
later, when the company manager appears before the cur- 
tain and dismisses the matinee audience on account of the 
“sudden indisposition of the leading actor,” we are treated 
to another view of a crowded house and so, with 
business of the capacity order and everybody liking the 
performance, why in thunder should the company have to 


close? QO. E. Jones, Los Angeles, Cal. 
aA ~\ 
\ 
Agreed 
AYBE Im _ too 
fussy, but it cer- 
tainly irritates me to 
+ see pictures in which 
+r supposed British  sol- 














diers wear a uniform 
which is neither that 
: of Great Britain nor 
that of the States, but 
a combination of both. 
The problem of uni- 
: | * forms seems too much 
we for the directors. They 
— Jf] cr make no end of mis- 
ee FE takes in this very im- 
portant matter. 
M.O’C. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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Wills and Witnesses 


N “The American Widow,” with Ethel Barrymore, there 
is a sub-title, to the effect that Ethel is the widow of a 
Mr. Peter something-or-other. Then, later on, a will of 
the defunct Peter is flashed on the screen signed John. By 
the way, the will had but one witness. 
LAURENCE COHEN, New York City. 


For Business Reasons, No 
iy “The Avenging Trail” the villain feigns illness so 

that he may be moved to a cell where he can communi- 
cate with his pal. 

The prison doctor is called in and feels the villain’s pulse. 
He pronounces him a very sick man. 

Did the villain change the beating of his pulse, or don't 
doctors know a well man when they see one? 

E. JOHANSEN, Oakland, California. 
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Efficiency Tavlor 

IVE him credit. In “Efficiency 

Taylor Holmes out-Houdinied 
merely makes an elephant disappear. ‘Snothing. List to 
the powers of Eddie. Friend Taylor sends his sweetheart 
a beautiful box of roses, long stems and everything. We 
see her open the box. A close-up then shows her examin- 
ing the card with Eddie’s name imprinted thereon but— 


quick—the smelling salts—it reposes peacefully on a box of 
Huyler’s best. 


In the movies they do it. 
Paur K. 


Edgar’s Courtship” 
Houdini. Houdini 


I pass. 
POVLSEN, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wallie to the Rescue 

N “Nan of Music. Mountain,” part five, Nan (Anna Lit- 

tle) and her father crouched behind their wrecked 
wagon to be sheltered somewhat from the terrible snow 
storm, while Wallace Reid goes for help. Some cold! 
Well, anyway Nan’s father goes to sleep and soon Nan 
drops her head, apparently in slumber. To go to sleep in 
a storm.of that kind means to never awake, for it must 
have taken some time to get help. Yet we see them at the 
climax very much alive. 

But it sure was a fine play. 

GERALD D. Oakes, Orange, Cal. 


Again, the Sudden Wardrobe 


N “Conscience,” Gladys Brockwell as Ruth Somers es- 
capes from the smoking yacht Valero, and naturally 
doesn’t stop to “pack up.” But on reaching shore she 
suddenly acquires a most complete wardrobe, and that 
night, and the next day, we see her charmingly attired in 

costumes befitting the occasion. 
BRYANT M. BROWNELL, 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


How Should We Know? 


ECENTLY I saw “Double Crossed,” a forceful dramea 
starring Pauline Frederick. <Attired in a stunning 
dark-striped gown that estimable actress starts out to a 
social affair. On her arrival she removes her wrap and I 
was astonished to behold the lady gowned in white. When 
and where did she make the change? In her limousine? 
n “A Romance of the Redwoods,” an excellent picture, 
L noticed that the date on a deed shown in a close-up was 
tgo—. But the story was dated in the romantic days of 
the gold rush. the forties. 
N. S. H., Nebraska City, Neb. 
Elsie is a Wonderful Girl, To Be Sure 
ID English girls wear high-heeled pumps when they play 
tennis? The director of “Barbary Sheep” would have 
us believe that they do. In the same play, Elsie Ferguson 
ran from Pedro de Cordoba with her hair falling down. 
When she arrived, breathless, at the hotel, her hair was 
arranged as neatly as if she had just dressed it for dinner. 
JEAN Rostnson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


So 





go 

Poor, Picked-on Arizona 
F course we must have stories, and it’s a shame to shoot 
pet themes in the back, but for the sake of these sup- 

posedly effete Easterners I want to say: 

That I live in an isolated western mining camp, and we 
like western pictures even though we laugh at them. When 
a prospector picks up a piece of country rock and finds 
therein his fortune and dances with joy, it is funny to 
hear the gurgle of amusement that goes through the audi- 
ence here, for the miners and all the rest of us know it 
isn’t being done. And I want to say that women in these 
desert places, in these days of railroad trains and mail 





order houses, do not wear calico wrappers, and seldom 
khakis. To be sure, we always have with us notorious 
characters and roughnecks, but there is a much larger per- 
centage of intelligent, well-bred people. Then will someone 
please tell me why the picture people rehash that thread- 
bare situation: an eastern dame aropping in on a mining 
camp, the Mine Superintendent acting as if he had never 
seen a white woman before. 

The latest western story I witnessed was last evening. 
About the only commendable feature of it was that it 
did not have as many “hells” woven into the subtitles 
as the usual Arizona drama has. This one was en- 
titled “Broadway Arizona.” The hero abducted a 
chorus girl, and after getting her to Arizona did not do 
anything noteworthy to gain her admiration, except to 
pick for her a bunch of flowers of the sagebrush variety. 
Some thrill! The joke of it was that the girl showed no 
trace of make-up, and did not perform the usual repertoire 
of stage tricks and screen mannerisms, but behaved like 
a real girl; but the hero, supposed to be a primitive critter 
of the plains, had a barrel of make-up smeared over his 
eyes and mouth, and the creature was referred to in one 
of the subtitles as a “savage!” They should have called 
him a house-cat. 

You see, we inhabitants of the wild and woolly places 
just will not live up to the scenarioists’ conception of us. 

M. C., Arizona. 


A Bushman-Bayne 


N “Red White and Blue Blood,” a Bushman-Bayne 
show, this pair are seen riding in an open car, and Bev- 
erly is knitting. Arriving at their destination, they step 
out of a limousine, and the worsted and needles are no- 
where in evidence. 
K. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Screen Chirography 


N “The Eternal Temptress” four letters written by dif- 
ferent persons are shown on the screen, all four written 
in the same handwriting. And in one scene a newspaper 
is in evidence with big headlines in English, though the 
locale of the play is Italy. 
James WuartTon, Baltimore, Md. 
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Oh Yes, Irene’s Some Girl 


N the beginning of ‘Vengeance is Mine” (Pathe), a sub- 
title informs us that Paula is at a Boarding School in 
New England. Later a telegram and a newspaper article 
clearly indicated that she was at Glenmore College! I 
might add that Irene Castle is one of the more recent ac- 
quisitions to filmdom who does not have to camouflage her 
age nor her name to attain popularity—so many of the 
new stars seem to “spring up ijike mushrooms and fade 
like the dew.” 

In “The Secret of the Storm Country” Norma Talmadge 
displays beautifully manicured finger nails, not at all in 
keeping with the role of Tess, the squatter girl. 

And can anybody tell me why, invariably in comedies, 
when the youthful suitor, outside the house, whistles to his 
sweetheart within, she is the only one who hears him, 
though the other occupants of the room are apparently 
as alert. I have noticed this many times. 

E. J., Camden, N. J. 


Edna’s Famous Horses 


N the “American Maid” featuring Edna Goodrich, there 

were several inconsistencies. The audience thought the 
following very laughable: Out for a ride through the 
woods, Edna rode a very handsome horse, with a white 
star and a closely docked tail. On her return, she was 
mounted on a steed with a blazed face and a long tail! In 
another scene, showing the exterior of a mine office in 
Montana, was an old-fashioned York state fence of field- 
stone. 

Harrie HutTcHInson, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Nothing Gets by Luella 


i’ “The Fettered Woman,” when the doctor commits sui- 
cide, the old family friend comes out and turns the 
M. D. sign to the wall. Afterwards when the daughter 
comes home, we see the sign turned around again, showing 
the doctor’s name. And in “Fighting Back,” I should like 
to know where Furey got her “nightie,” for she had left 
her bundle at Josie’s and Josie had promised to bring it 
over the next day. 
LUELLA enone: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Privileged Douglas 
N Douglas Fairbanks’ picture “In Again—Out Again,” 
the director takes particular pains to illustrate the rather 
hasty and stern manner of Sheriff Dubb; still that worthy 
allows his pretty daughter to decorate the lucky Doug’s 
cell, and to stay there most of the day, playing her violin 
to him. And if he did not know, might not the warden, or 
the lynx-eyed Jerry, inform him? 

But I suppose nothing but good luck comes to “Old Doc 
Cheerful,” and after all, the Sheriff’s bad attack of “this 
d d gout” prevented him from being quite as terrible 
as he might have been. 

W. J. P. Stack, Brisbane, Australia. 
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a When you see how smooth and 
For years women ~* : il firm Cutex keeps your cuticle, 
struggled with cut, (nn you will never go back to the 
mutilated cuticle. ‘ / 
Learn now how to 
Maur E 


uttinag the 
cutting 


What happens when you cut the cuticle 


When you cut or trim the cuticle, it grows tough, coarse and 
dry. It causes hangnails. Read how you can have the most 
delightful manicure you ever had, without cutting the cuticle. 











va cuticle-cutting method 









Everywhere skin specialists and doctors 
are warning people not to cut the cuticle. 
‘*Cutting is ruinous,’’ they say. ‘‘Under 
no circumstances should scissors or knife 
touch the cuticle.’’ Dr. Shoemaker, the 
famous skin specialist, says: ‘‘Some per- 
sons are so obtuse to the beauty of the 
delicate edge of skin at the base of the 
nail that they actually trim it away, leav- 
ing an ugly, red rim, like the edge of an 
inflamed eyelid.’’ 


Almost immediately you can wipe off the 
dead surplus skin. ‘Then rinse the fingers 
in clear water. 


If you like a snowy-white nail tip, apply 
a touch of Cutex Nail White (a soft 
white cream) underneath the nails. Ap- 
ply directly from its convenient pointed 
tube; then spread under evenly and re- 
move any surplus cream 
with orangestick. Finish 
with Cutex Nail Polish. 





No matter how dry, rough and unat- 
tractive cuticle-cutting may have made 
your nails, with Cutex you can really 
transform them. 


Try Cutex once on 
your nails. When you 
see what an improve- 
ment the very first appli- 
cation makes, you will 
wonder how you ever 
got along without it. 












It is absolutely harmless, and was form- 
ulated by a specialist to meet the great 
need for a safe cuticle remover. 


Cutex removes surplus cuticle without You can secure Cutex, the 
injury, leaving the skin at the base of the cuticle remover, wherever bigh 
ail s I i fi hired class toilet preparations are 
nail smooth and firm, uxbroken. sold. In 30c, 60c and $1.28 


Every h C ; bottles. Cutex Nail White is [Photo © White Studio} 
Lveryone who uses /utex, even once, 30c. Cutex Nail Polish, in Afary Nash, who is said 


is so enthusiastic about it that we want cake, paste, powder, liquid ¢0 possess the most beaw- 
you to try it, too. Send today for the or stick form, is 30c. Cutex ne ae 
yal . : Cuticle Comfort, for sore of shady Se piney tilnscae 

° “te pe 207 aus tolerated 
Cutex Midget Manicure Set offered below tender cuticle, is also 30c. If 2°", 4 : 
and see the difference for yourself. 
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eon ing tropa re eee Aaving amy cuticle cut. 
your store has not been sup- Cytex makes my wert/ 
plied, order direct from us. 4vek so much better." 
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Start to have lovely nails toda 7 A ; 
r of Enough for six *‘manicures’’ for 15 cents 






First, file your nails to the desired length 
and shape. It is now considered good 
form to have the nails oval-shaped and 


Put your name and address on the coupon and 
mail it today with L5c (10c for the set and Sc fer 
packing and postage) and we will send you a trial 
















manicure set of Cutex preparations, complete with 

absorbent cotton, orange sticks and emery boards. 

Enough for at least six manicures."’ 
NORTHAM WARREN 


114 West 17th St., New York City 


no longer than the finger tip. 


In the Cutex package you will find an 
orange stick and some absorbent cotton. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end of 
the stick and dip it into the bottle. Care- 
fully work the stick around the base of 
the nail, gently pushing back the cuticle. 


Dept. 705 


If you live in Canada, send 1S¢c to MacLean, Benn 
& Nelson, Limited, Dept. 705, 489 St. Paul St. West, 
Montreal, for your sample set and get Canadian prices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15¢ TODAY 
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(Continued from page 87) 


admission Another time 
somebody received a_ cake 
from his mother in Indiana, 
and Miss Barriscale took 
possession, and sold nt at 
twenty-five cents per slice, 
securing something more 


than $5 for the cause. 

OM MEIGHAN., back in 

California, will be lead- 
ing man for Magy Pickford 
in her next picture. While 
in New York Meighan sup- 
ported Pauline Frederick and 
Billie Burke 


HEELER 

leading-man 
Storey, has volunteered his 
and will leave for 
training camp on receipt of 
his appointment. (See story 
about him.) Kenneth Harian. 
of Bluebird Universal. has ap- 
plied for an appointment in 
the aviation branch of the 
service. Norman Kerry. who 
on account of the death of 
his father, was granted a six 
months’ leave of 
from the Royal Canadian 
Flying Corps. will return to 
service as soon as his father’s 
estate is settled. 


OAKMAN, 
for Edith 


services 


absenc e 





ARY MACLAREN is 

back at Universal City, 
again to be starred in Blue- 
bird productions. It is funny, 
because you know Mary and Universal 
had an awful time in the courts not so 
very long ago—Mary sued Universal and 
Universal sued Mary. And Mary left and 
made a picture or two for—Horsley. 
wasn't it? Anyway, the differences are 
all patched up, and Mary’s busy on the 
big lot 


HE Screen Telegram is a 

pictorial organized by the Mutual 
Film Corporation. It will come out twice 
a week; and is printed both in New York 
and Chicago to insure quick distribution 
Cameramen have been placed in all the 
important news centers. It was organ- 
ized by Terry Ramsaye. 
Mutual’s — silver-penned 


new news 








Here is Griffith, the world’s greatest director, enjoying his noon-day 
meal of a mug of coffee and a plate of beans. 
Hooverizing on newspapers by reading Griffith’s — but D. W. doesn’t 


know, so it’s all right. 
been loaned by their respective com- 
panies to act in “A Romance of the 
Underworld.” Sybil Carmen, late of 


Ziegfeld’s Follies, has an important role. 


OR the first time, Mrs. Wilson, wife 

of the President, attended a mov- 
ing picture theatre in Washington. The 
occasion was Douglas Fairbanks, a well- 
known film actor, in his “Modern Mus- 
keteer.” 


HEDA BARA is proudly displaying 
a service flag in her limousine, for 
her brother, Marque Bara, who is at- 
tached to the U. S. Signal Corps, Aviation 


And Bobby Harron is 


Branch, stationed at Fort 
Sill, Okla. Before his enlist- 
ment, Bara was an assistant 
director for Fox. 


ALPH KELLARD left 
Pathe to join the cast of 
“The Eyes of Youth,” a 
stage play starring Marjorie 
Rambeau. But now we hear 
that he has returned to Pathe, 
and will soon be seen in a 
five-reel feature. Previous to 
his return to the legit, Kellard 
was with Pathe for two years. 


ON BARCLAY, come- 
dian, is doing a series of 
one-reelers for Essanay dur- 
ing his Chicago engagement 
with Ziegfeld’s Follies. 


ONTE M. KATTER- 

JOHN, a scenarioist, 
wrote a letter to the U. S. 
Exhibitor’s Booking Corpora- 
tion anent the picture, “The 
Zeppelin’s Last Raid,” which 
he said he made possible to 
exhibit by completely chang- 
ing the theme of the story, 
by re-writing most of the 
captions, cutting in of scenes, 
etc. This picture was made 
up largely of left-overs from 
“Civilization” which was so 
pronouncedly pacifist in tone, 
that it was for months the 
white elephant of the N. Y. 
M. P. Corp.  Katterjohn 
said: “My work in ‘The 
Zeppelin’s Last Raid’ speaks for itself.” 
And you said something, Monte; you 
said something. 





stags 
otage 


HE stars who reckon their weekly 
stipend by thousands are busy trying 

to figure out their income tax reports, 
and having considerable trouble doing it. 
It is said that Mary Pickford will have to 
pay Uncle Sam about one-quarter of a 
million dollars in income tax this year. 
Charlie Chaplin, who makes just one mil- 
lion a year, is perhaps. the next largest 
contributor to the Government exchequer 
among the film people. Chaplin recently . 
declared himself a British subject, but that 
fact will not exempt him 





publicist. 


ILLIAM DUNCAN 

has left Vitagraph 
and has gone to Pathe. 
where he will continue 
to serial. directing his 
own western adventures 
and incidentally starring 
in them. 


HE assembled 
under James Kirk- 
woods direction to film 


cast 








from income tax levy. 
Douglas Fairbanks and 
William: Hart also come 
in; they will give about 
one-quarter of _ their 
earnings. Not one of 
the stage luminaries will 
have to pay anything 
like these figures, with 
the possible exception of 
George M. Cohan, and 
probably Geraldine Far- 
rar and Enrico Caruso. 


RINCE PAUL 
TROUBETSKY, the 
Russian sculptor, is mak- 
ing a statue of Douglas 
Fairbanks on horseback 








the first of the Paul 
Armstrong plays in 
which the writer’s widow. 
Catherine Calvert, will 
star, includes such 
well-known names. as 
Eugene O'Brien and 


David Powell. who have 


famous painting. 


The head of the Balboa Company thinks he’s found a modern Mona Lisa; so he 
had his new star posed in the costume worn by the lady in Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Her real name is Amy Jerome; and long ago she was with Fox. 


in cowboy costume. We 
presume the Prince will 
reproduce Doug’s justly 
famous smile. 
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Gr ORGE 
HARPER 


_ Men always 


admire a girl with 
a radiant complexion. 


There can be no luxury for a woman equal to to pimples is lessened, redness and roughness dis- 
the consciousness that her complexion is clear, fresh, appear, and the skin usually becomes a source of 
delicately radiant. To keep it so, no amount of pride and satisfaction. 


cosmetics can excel the regular use of a soap which 
throughly cleanses, and at the same time has just 
the right soothing, healing action to maintain the 
natural health and beauty of the skin. 


The same extreme purity and gentle Resinol 
medication adapt Resinol Soap to the care of the 
hair, and of a baby’s delicate, easily-irritated skin. 


If the complexion is in bad condition through 





Resinol Soap does this because it is an exquisitely neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, a little 
pure and cleansing toilet soap containing the Resinol Resinol Ointment should be used at first. 
medication which physicians prescribe in the treat- Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists. For a free sample 
ment of skin affections. With its use, the tendency cake, write to Dept. 2-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


sinol Soap fi 


When you write to advertise!s please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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And a few minutes later, as Grant crept 
into a doorway outside, he saw Stewart 
trailing the German down the street. 
Stewart closely trailed the man trom 
the Hohenzollern club. He crossed in 
the ferry with him, tollowed on the Sta- 
ten Island train and it was on here that 
the German realized he was being shad- 
vwed. Alighting at his destination, the 
German started off down the loneiy road 
that lead to the shack. Close behind 
him was Stewart. A quick turn, a run 
backward and the German crashed his 
list into Stewart's face. The youth fell 
unconscious. The German hurried on. 
While Stewart had pursued the Ger- 
man Dixie Mason had trailed Von Lertz 
toward the shack from another road. She 
stole carefully about the shack into which 


Von Lertz had gone and climbed, by 
way of an old ladder to the roof. On 


the roof she peeked into the room below 
through a chink. 

What she saw almost brought a scream 
to her lips. Quickly descending the girl 
made a false step and tumbled, turning 
her ankle. She staggered painfully to 
the taxi back in the dark of the road. 
The chauffeur helped her back into the 
vehicle, not noticing the girl had dropped 
her reticule in the road. 

“A phone,” the girl gasped 
to a phone, quickly!” 


“Get me 
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(Continued jrom page 61) 


“There's a roadhouse down the 
a bit.” 

“Go there, at once please!” 

Once in the phone booth Dixie forgot 
her aching ankle in the thrill of telling 
Chief Fbynn what she had discovered. 
And aiter she had finished, the Secret 
Service chief ordered her home. “I'll 
take care of everything,” he advised. 

Stewart painfully arose some ten min- 


way 


utes after his encounter with the Ger- 
man. He managed to get to the road- 
house just after Dixie had left. He 
advised Grant by phone of what had 


happened. 
When Chief 
of the torpedo 


Flynn released the news 
plot, all New York harbor 


was churning from the power boats. 
These officers, combined with the men 
of the Criminology Club, aroused by 


Grant, honeycombed the harbor in their 
search for suspicious characters, looking 
everywhere for traces of the torpedo that 
was planned to send the flagship to the 
bottom. 

But so far the torpedo was harmless. 
In the dark confines of the sewer open- 
ing into the harbor, it had been lowered 
and shunted into the mouth, while back 
in the shack Schmidt, the mechanic, lab- 
ored furiously on the last connection that 
would make the missile available for its 
deadly use—the wireless controller. And 








as he worked, accomplices watched at the 
mouth of the sewer, observing the 
gathering boats across the bay. 

lt was now daylight and the early 
morning sun painted all the harbor in 


a cheery, dazzling radiance. Soon the 
Review started, amidst the noises of 
sirens and hoarser-throated tug boats, 


ferries and river craft. Aboard the May- 
flower the President of the United States 
was soon to see the pride of the navy 
as it steamed forth toward the open sea 
and— 

Schmidt, having finished his work on 
the controller, started down into the 
open manhole in the floor of the shack. 
But as he began the descent he hesitated. 
His eyes narrowed viciously as he looked 
toward the door. From without had 
come a sound of hurried steps, of voices. 
Then a voice, commanding and clear, 
shouted: 

“Break the door in—now, 

Grant had arrived. The 
feur who had driven Dixie to and from 
the shack had brought him out. But so 
obsessed was he with breaking into the 
shack in time that he paid no attention 
when the chauffeur handed him the reti- 
cule dropped by Dixie. Grant jammed 
it in his pocket without a glance and 
assailed the door. As it gav2 way and 

(Continued on page 119) 


altogether!” 
same chauf- 





CAPTAIN VERNON CASTLE, formerly of Broadway, U. S. A. and late of the British Royal Flying Corps, who met 


his death in an airplane collision at Camp Taliaferro, near Fort Worth, Texas. 


of Captain Castle 
newest of the news reels. 
picture negative. 


serve the cause of England and her allies. 


This picture was the last photograph made 
A few days before his death he made a flight at a track meet of his corps, for “The Screen Telegram,” 
The picture on this page is an enlargement of one of the tiny images from the original motion 
Captain Castle gave up his career as a dancer of world fame and an income of about $100,000 a year to 
He was decorated with the Croix de Guerre as a reward for valiant service. 
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diamond. _See that your diamond is ] 
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THE LEGION OF DEATH—Metro 


Not until Atlantic travel is freed from 
the curse, will the world at large know 
the exact truth of that curious organiza- 
tion of fighting women, led by Boch- 
kareva, the Battalion of Death. Mean- 
while as good a guess as any is provided 
by Metro in “The Legion of Death,” 
Edith Storey taking the part of the 
woman with the difficult name, though the 
tale is altered so no actual impersonation 
is suggested. The story is not unusual— 
it is the more or less familiar record of 
the adventures of Russian patriot revolu- 
tionists in America and Petrograd. court 
intrigue, the unscrupulous attitude of the 
aristocracy toward women, and so on. 
But the acting is unusual, because it is 
principally the acting of Miss Storey, who 
is always distinctive. 


THE BLUE BIRD—-Artcraft 


There is no director of moving pictures 
with a keener sense of the beautiful than 
Maurice Tourneur, and his genius for cre- 
ating scenes of exquisite loveliness comes 
to its full fruition in “The Blue Bird,” 
made from Maeterlinck’s drama. It is so 
beautiful, from beginning to end, that it 
fairly stings the senses, awakening in the 
spectator esthetic emotions so long dor- 
mant, so seldom exercised, that the flash- 
ing light of the awakening is almost a sur- 
feit of joy. Almost—only not entirely. 
For while this is an allegory, or dream 
picture, it is so closely bound to human- 
ity in all its phases, that it goes deeper 
than the mere artistic observation, and 
appeals to the heart direct. I saw this 
wonderful picture in a small projection 
room, the lights flashing up between the 
reels, and yet a small company of staid 
editors and film folk were enchanted, and 
audible gasps could be heard from time to 
time as Tourneur’s creation revealed some 
new, astonishing thing. It is Maeterlinck, 
himself—the Maeterlinck of the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century, after he had 
emerged from his decadence with a glori- 
ous understanding of the simplicity of 
existence. 

The blue bird is the symbol of happi- 
ness. Two children go on a pilgrimage in 
search of this bird. All the common 
things of life—bread, milk, water, fire, the 
dog, the cat, and so on—are given souls 
and speech, and accompany them. They 
visit the Palace of Night, the graveyard, 
the home of children not yet born, and all 
sorts of mysterious places, finally discov- 
ering happiness to be just where they 
started. It is an idea that can be either 
platitudinous or illuminative, depending 
upon the treatment. I want to go on rec- 
ord as saying that the Tourneur interpre- 
tation is greater than the play as it ex- 
isted in a book, and much greater than it 
was on the stage. This is because Tour- 
neur has understood what Maeterlinck 
meant, and has added to the Belgian’s 
masterpiece his own splendid imaginative 
powers. His selection of a cast was per- 
fect, and I decline to praise any individ- 
ual here, where there is not space to speak 
of all. Ben Carré superintended the con- 
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struction of the marvelous sets, marvelous 
because they tell so much in such striking, 
simple manner. 

This is one of the most important 
photodramas ever made. It blazes a new 
trail in production. It is addressed to 
the keenest and most critical audience. It 
defies the hypercritical. For the vision to 
see the possibilities, the Artcraft execu- 
tives deserve high praise, scarcely second 
to that which must be accorded the genius 
of the play himself—Tourneur. 


WEAVER OF DREAMS—Metro 


“Weaver of Dreams” is the best story 
Viola Dana has had since “God’s Law 
and Man’s.” It is a pathetic little thing, 
about a girl who, without even the hero- 
ism of one who makes an intentional sac- 
rifice, is yet the connecting link in a 
double romance, the while she loses her 
own. I don’t remember ever seeing Viola 
Dana end unhappily before, and even in 
this story it is not real unhappiness—only 
disappointment. For there is a profound 
philosophy in the story, voiced by one of 
the characters, “Whatever is mine, I shall 
have. Nothing that is truly mine can be 
taken from me. And what is not mine I 
do not want.” Miss Dana’s wistfulness 
is set against an ideal background, which 
brings out all its shadings. Happiness, 
sentiment, sorrow and hope—there is an 
interesting variety of emotions. It is to 
be hoped that this charming young 
woman will find more tales of the same 
sort, and keep away from the desert 
thrillers. 


THEIR ANNIVERSARY FEAST — 
Vitagraph 


Edward Earle and Agnes Ayres have 
been making a few short “polite come- 
dies,” the only discoverable efforts to ap- 
proximate the achievements of the Drews. 
They are bits of domestic life, “Their An- 
niversary Feast” being woven about the 
coal shortage and the manly art of for- 
getting to mail letters. The leading play- 
ers are pleasing, and a little more experi- 
ence will bring their work in these short 
entertainments to a point where they will 
have real distinction. 


THE SPRING OF THE YEAR—Pathe 


Bessie Love makes her debut for Pathe 
in the not unfamiliar story of a small 
town girl who comes to New York to go 
on the stage, and in almost no time has 
New York at her feet. There is only one 
case of the kind on record in recent the- 
atrical history, and in that instance the 
young woman came from Philadelphia. 
But there is this to be said for the picture, 
which takes its name from the name of 
the play, “The Spring of the Year,” that 
it offers no harrowing scenes of attempts 
to debauch the ambitious girl. The only 
thing nearly approaching a roué in the 
story is led a lively dance by Miss Bessie. 
Flora Finch is on the screen again, as a 
“demon chaperone.” Chester Barnett, 
perpetual juvenile, has the leading sup- 
porting role, that of a chorus man. His 





youthful energy has been employed to 
better purpose in the past. The picture 
is entirely lacking in emotional values, but 
is a pretty little comedy. 


UNDER SUSPICION— Metro 


In “Under Suspicion,” the Bushman- 
Bayne-Metro offering of the month, Mr. 
Bushman plays the part of a cub reporter 
(concealing his real character as a mil- 
lionaire) and Miss Bayne that of a regular 
reporter who despises rich people. But 
Mr. Bushman is suspected by Miss Bayne 
of being a thief. In proving he is not a 
thief, he is found guilty of being a mil- 
lionaire. So he buys the paper from 
which he has been dismissed for incom- 
petence (after just having rounded up the 
real burglars). Then he marries Miss 
Bayne, than which nothing could be more 
appropriate. 


REAL FOLKS— Triangle 


“Real Folks,” in its original form, was 
a good enough story to win the first prize 
over several thousand competitors in the 
PuHOTOPLAY Magazine-Triangle scenario 
contest. This fact is not apparent in the 
completed picture. Jack Cunningham's 
scenario is dull and prosy, nor is it enliv- 
ened by Director Walter Edwards’ han- 
dling of the scenes. The story, told in 
PHOTOPLAY last month, offered constant 
opportunities for the finest sort of com- 
edy, scarcely one of which was utilized. 
The characters move in snail-like proces- 
sion, heavy-footed and somnolent. Even 
the photographer seemed asleep, for, 
much of the time, the eyes have to strain 
to discern the characters as they move in 
half lights and heavy shadows. There is 
hardly a half-dozen close-ups. Yet the 
actors were willing and intelligent. J. 
Barney Sherry gave a delightful study of 
the suddenly rich Pat Dugan, and Francis 
McDonald was as spirited as he was per- 
mitted to be, as the democratically in- 
clined son. Fritzi Ridgeway was pretty 
and cheerful. But the whole effect is 
dismal, and it passes comprehension how 
such a misfortune could have happened 
in Triangle, where the recent average of 
excellence has been so high with stories 
of less merit. 


MADAM WHO— Paralta 


The Civil War theme, usually consid- 
ered as played out, is given new life in 
“Madam Who,” principally because of 
the acting of Bessie Barriscale. She plays 
the part of a southern girl who seeks to 
avenge the death of her father and brother 
by becoming a spy in the interests of the 
Confederacy. Of course she falls in love 
with a northern officer, but that is aside 
from the point, which is that Miss Sarris- 
cale is one of the few actresses who can 
be just pretty and demure in the first act, 
and rise to tragic heights as the role de- 
velops dramatic force. It is a clean story, 
full of movement and high adventure 
Reginald Barker directed it from 2 
scenario based upon Harold McGrath's 
novel. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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“All of us at hpme 
use Lux exclusively for 
gloves, blouses and 
anything else we may 
wash, ourselves. My 
mother has abandoned 
everything else since 
Lux made its appear- . 
ance on the market.’’— - oi 

Miss J. C. Waller, % 

Chicago, Il. 
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“The things youd never put in 
the Family Laundry! 4 


of soap on fine fabrics! No rubbing again to 
get the soap and the dirt out. i 





ES, it’s beginning to look dusky around 
the edges of the cuff and along the roll of 


the collar. Your precious new Georgette—you’d 
never dream of putting it in with the general 
laundry. 

Your silk underwear, silk stockings, white 
satin collars—how they discolor, or yellow- 
how the threads break and grow weak when 
they are washed in the family laundry. 

You cannot afford to have your nicest things 
go so fast. You, yourself, can now gently rinse the 
dirt out of your filmiest things—take them from 
the pure Lux suds soft and gleaming and new! 


No ruinous rubbing of fine fabrics 


Lux comes in wonderful,delicate white flakes 
—pure and transparent. They dissolve in- 
stantly in hot water. You whisk them into the 
richest, sudsiest lather that loosens all the dirt 
without a bit of ftubbing—leaves the finest 
fabric clean and new-—not a fiber roughened 
or weakened in any way. 

Write for free booklet and simple Lux direc- 
tions for laundering. Learn how easy it is to 
launder perfectly the most delicate fabrics. 


Be sure to get your package of Lux today. Your 
grocer, druggist or department store has it— Lever Bros. 





) 


“I find Lux does nor 
shrink the daintiest of 
woolens. I would not 
be without it, I like it 
so much.’’—Mrs. Con- 
nell, New York 


The secret: No ruinous rubbing of a cake Ce., Dept. G.3, Cambridge. Mass. 


These things need never be spoiled by washing 
Try washing them the Lux way 
Lace Jabots Baby’s Woolens 


Washable Satin Children’s 
Collars and Cuffs Fine Dresses 


Georgette and 
Crepe de Chine 
Blouses and Dresses 


¢ i Silk Stockings 

For all fin Silk Underwear Sweaters 

jaundering Lace Collars Blankets Washable Gloves 
Fine Curtains 


. ~ Fine Table Linens Sport Coats 








Lux is so pure that it will not harm anything that pure 
water alone will not injure 


© I ever Bros. Co., 1918 
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HE. White 16-Valve-4 is an 
example of the economic useful- 
ness of a fine motor car, in giving 
perfect service to a class whose per- 


sonal efficiency is important. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY \.AGAZ Ee is guaranteed. 























































G., LITTLE 
you have been informed “on very good au- 
thority” that Theda Bara “is married and 
has two very adorable children,” why there’s 
nothing for us to do but lay down our 


Farts, N. ¥Y.—Of course if 


hand, as it were. But for the lovva Mike 
don’t let Theda hear about it; she actually 
thinks she is single and has no children. 





TomsBoy, Newark, N. J.—How can 
Charlie Chaplin be English if he was born 
in France? That’s easy. Suppose you were 
born while your parents were visiting friends 
in Constantinople; would you be a Turk? 
You see Charlie’s parents were English and 
according to law, etc., etc., he takes the 
nationality of his parents. Harold Lock- 
wood was born in Brooklyn. Thomas J. 
Carrigan was born in Lapeer, Mich. 





F. H., Astorrta, OrE—Fannie Ward has a 
daughter who lives in London. Gladys 
Brockwell is with Fox, Mary Minter with 
American and Marguerite Clark, Ann Pen- 
nington and Louise Huff with Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky. 





D. B., CrrcLevitte, O.—Mary Pickford is 
now in Hollywood, Cal. She has been there 
for more than a year. Every picture be- 
ginning with and since “A Romance of the 
Redwoods” was made during her present 
stay there. Victor Moore is at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 





E. L., Litrte Farts, N. Y¥Y.—There are 
seventeen episodes in “The Fatal Ring” and 
not in one was Pearl White injured. It is 
being published serially in a syndicate of 
newspapers and perhaps will appear in book 


form later. Guess you are right about that 
struggle on the girder but you can’t prove 
it by us. We only see cereals at breakfast 
time. 





Giapys, DALroy, CanapA.—Elliott Dexter 
played opposite Myrtle Stedman in “An 
American Beauty.” All we can recall of that 
old production of “Colleen Bawn” was that 
Gene Gauntier played in it. If you were 
ignored previously, it was an error. Please 
forgive. 








Mary Apmirer, MitwavuKkee, Wis.—Mary 
Pickford was born in Toronto, Canada; 
Mary Miles Minter in Shreveport, La.; Olga 
Petrova in Warsaw, Poland; Shirley Mason 
in’ Brooklyn. “The Little American” was 
filmed in Hollywood, Cal. 


you do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that vou avoid questions which would call tor unduly 
long answers, such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. It 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. rite to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
Magazine, Chicago. 


L. H., Brooktyn, N. Y.—As you will note 
in the instructions heading this department, 
questions about employment are under the 
ban, even though they are occasionally an- 
swered here. If you think, though, that 
you would make a second “Doug” Fair- 
banks, send your pictures and credentials 
to any motion picture company. They’re 
all looking for a second “Doug” just like 
they’ve all been looking for another Mary 
Pickford for the last half dozen years. 





“Special- Purpose”’ 
Pictures 


F you are interested 

in using motion pic- 
tures in your club, your 
church, your school or 
your Red Cross society, 
write to PHOTOPLAY 
for suggestions and 
read the new Educa- 
tional Films Depart- 
ment, to begin next 
month. 











S. B., Los Ancetes, Cat.—Sylvia Bremer 
would undoubtedly consider it an honor if 
you made application for one of her photos. 
She is at the Ince studio, Pico and Georgia, 
your city. She is neither French nor Span- 
ish but Australian; not married and is ap- 
pearing at regular intervals on the screen. 
One of her latest was “The Narrow Trail” 
with Willum Hart. 





M. J., Stockton, Cat.—Owen Moore is 
about 29 and William Desmond about ten 
years older than that. Harold Lockwood 
can be reached through Metro. 





HELEN, Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Elaine Ham- 
merstein made her film debut in “The Ar- 
gyle Case” with Robert Warwick. Mar- 
guerite Clark, we think, first played the 
lead in “Baby Mine” on the stage. Anyhow 
it wasn’t Marie Doro, as you surmise. Frank 
Morgan played in “The Girl Philippa” and 
“A Modern Cinderella.” 
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Lois, Hot Sprincs, ArkK.—A trifle behind 
the times girlie. PHotopray has already 
printed pictures of the Billie Burke, Lottie 
Pickford and Alice Joyce babies. Madge 
Evans has light hair and blue eyes. 





L. T., Jamaica, N. Y.—We have no record 
of, Alfred Swenson. Maybe he has changed 
a. 





V. C., Parxkerssurc, W. Va—Bryant 
Washburn did not play in “The Slacker” but 
in a similar photoplay named “The Man 
Who Was Afraid.” Eugene O’Brien was the 
man who was in love with Mary Pickford 
in “Rebecca.” His address is given elsewhere 
in this department. 





Anxious AtLice, Brooktyn.—Wallace 
MacDonald isn’t so new in pictures. He 
was born in Halifax and was oh the stage 
a number of. years. 
Keystone and Vitagraph and is now with 
Triangle at Culver City, Cal. He is 26 years 
old, five ten and weighs 145. Nice boy too. 
No, he isn’t married. 





P. S., Nevapa, Mo.—Charles Gerrard 
played the part of Lawrence Topham in “A 
Woman’s Awakening.” He has since played 
in numerous other photoplays including 
“Down to Earth” with Fairbanks and “The 
Legion of Death” with Edith Storey. He 
is a native of Ireland, 31 years old and a 
brother of Douglas Gerrard, the Universal 
director-actor. 





V. B., OakLanp, Cat.—Mary Miles Min- 
ter’s birthday fell last year on April 1. It 
is expected to repeat this year—the six- 
teenth. That is, the sixteenth birthday. 
Norma Talmadge’s is May 2. Mary Pick- 
ford has several autos. The one to which 
you refer is a Packard. 





M. L., IpanHo Sprincs, Coro.—Gee, but 
you gotta great memory. None of those 
you mention are now on the screen. Some 
got married and the others just faded out, 
owing to strenuous competition, we pre- 
sume, or an inability to adjust themselves 
to changing conditions. 





Mary, Ortawa, Canapa.—It was Theda 
Bara and not Betty Nansen in “Under Two 
Flags.” Betty was here in 1915-16 but re- 
turned to Denmark. Glad you finally ran 
across PHotopLay, but you'll never know 
what you’ve missed. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone 


upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops and 
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B. G., MartTINsvILLe, Va—Jane Grey is 
back on the stage, her last screen appear- 
ance having been with Art Dramas. 





J. M., Parkerspurc, W. Va—Muggins 
Davies and Walter DeLeon are not in pic- 
tures; still in vaudeville, we understand. No 
record of Mr. Bard. Ben Wilson is at Uni- 
versal City. 





C. J. S., Jerrerson City, Mo.—-Shirley 
Mason was born in Brooklyn and inasmuch 
as that territory has been annexed to the 
United States, any court would decide that 
her nationality is American. She isn’t mar- 
ried and is seventeen years old. Was on the 
stage and can be reached through Edison. 
You're terribly welcome 





E. G. S., SypNey, AustTRALIA.—Bill Hart 
usually ignites the match by bringing the 
head thereof into sharp contact with the 
thumbnail of his right hand. He uses one 
of the so-called bird’s-eye variety of matches 
with a white or red spot on the end of the 
ignition substance. The thumbnail is drawn 
rapidly across, at the point where the two 
colors join, with a quick, scratching move- 
ment. His manner of bringing his hand 
down sharply from the shoulder has nothing 
to do with the success of the stunt. Does 
that solve the mystery? It’s an old cowboy 


trick. His eyes are blue and his height six- 
two. It’s really six-one but we wanted to 
make it rhyme. If you saw 38 parts of 


“Liberty” it’s 38 more than we saw so we 
can’t tell you anything about the finish. 





ARTCRAFT Fan, LAWRENCE, Mass.—Dor- 


| othy West was the girl in “The Habit of 


shortly the entire corn or callus | 


loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns 
the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on 
never let a corn ache twice. 


Please Try Freezone 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 





FELT PENNANTS 


OF THE FILM STARS 


ECORATE your room with 
these splendid heavy felt 
pennants. Send them to your 
friends. Make pillow tops and 
tablecovers. Usethemas favors, 
souvenirs, etc. Big value. 







Pearl Wiite Francis Bushn 
Francis Ford (C,eorge Be 
Ruth Blair Marguerite S$ 
Helen Holme Harold Lock 

( n Marguer Courtot 
Dustin Farnum Dorothy Bernard 
Theda Bara Earle Wilhan 





LARGE SIZE, 9X24 inches, 20 cents 
each; 7 for One Dollar 


MINIATURE PENNANTS, 3x8 inches 
22 Popular Players, S50c 
50 Popular Players, $1.00 








Send three-cent stamp for list of subjects 


D. A. DOBIE 
Cept. P, 29 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


re 


between | 





your dresser and 





Happiness.” William Shea was Wertheimer 
in “The Lone Wolf.” Edmund Stanley was 
Raymond Wells in “The Law of Compen- 
sation.” 





Betty, Crincinnati.—Marshall Neilan 
hasn’t gone to war yet. Several pictures of 
him have been printed in PHotopray dur- 
ing the last year. He is now directing Mary 
Pickford. 





C. S., Nova Scotia—Harold Lockwood 


has a young son. Wallace MacDonald is 
not married. Paul Willis is in his eighteenth 
year. 





J. M., New York City.—Eugene O’Brien 
is single. He is 31 years old. 





M. R. G., Summit, N. J.—The villain 
was Warner Oland and the young fellah 
Henry Gsell in “The Fatal Ring.” The gen- 
tleman to whom you refer sends out photo- 
graphs upon request. Earle Williams is now 
in California, his native state. 





Basy, DANVILLE, Pa.—Lillian Gish is not 
married, neither is Pearl White. Thank you 
for your happy wishes; they are much ap- 
preciated. 





Brve Eves, NASHVILLE, TENN.—We’re 
flattered, oh so flattered. You really want 
our opinion on that new gown? We think 
the combination of orange and blue gorgeous 
—dazzling in fact. Have it by all means. 





H. H., Crncinnati, O.—Antonio Moreno 
and Billie Burke are not playing together. 
Perhaps you mean Mrs. Vernon Castle. 
Your baseball question is over our head. 





EtHet, Los ANGELEs.—Earle Williams, 
Ethel Grey Terry, Billie Billings and Brinsley 
Shaw had the principal parts in “Arsene 
Lupin.” 


Louis, Dupont, Pa.—No, Louie, we don’t 
sell books that teach acting. They aint no 
sich books. Sorry. 





L. D., CoLEMAN, Wis.—A player may be 
with one company: for a few weeks and then 
go to another for a picture or two. That 
was the case with Kathleen Kirkham who 
played in “A Modern Musketeer” with Fair- 
banks. Virginia Valli is with Essanay, Chi- 
cago. Thanks for the comp. 





M. M., Garden City, NEw York.—There 
were stories about Geraldine Farrar, or pic- 
tures in the issues of July, September and 
December, 1015; May, 1916, and January, 
1017, in addition to the later issues you have 
seen. Fifteen cents each will bring them 
to your door. 





Harry, SIDNEY, AUSTRALIA.—David Hart- 
ford was the father of Bill Desmond in 
“Blood Will Tell.” He is an old legitimate 
player and has probably played in Austra- 
lia sometime during his long career on the 
stage. Your news about Australia’s cinema 
activities was very interesting. 





C. E., Port Hope, Canapa.—“The Price 
She Paid’ was done with the following per- 
sonnel: Mildred Gower, Clara K. Young; 
Mrs. Gower, Louise Beaudet; Frank Gower, 
Cecil Fletcher; Presbury, Charles Bowser; 


Gen Siddall, S. Edwards; Stanley Baird, 
Alan Hale; Donald Keith, David Powell. 
When in doubt about an address, make it 


care PHotopiay, Chicago, III. 





G. S. R., Westmount, CANApDA——You are 
too easily discouraged. Cheer up. We usu- 
ally try to answer the same question but 
once in each issue in order to conserve space 
and—the Answer Man’s nerves. Never mind 
the fee and whenever you're in doubt. slip 
us your troubles. We have so many of our 
own that a few additions won’t be noticed. 





M. J., MINNEAPOLIS.—Enjoyed your com- 
ments. Write again and don’t be finicky 
ibout criticising. 

Mec, GREENPORT, N. ¥Y.—There’s no Billy 
Jennings. Maybe you mean Billie Billings 
in “Apartment 209.” 





A. H., San Antonio, Texas.—So far as 
we know there was no Pedro in “The Gray 


Ghost.” Apparently you have reference to 
Eddie Polo because he was also in “Lib- 
erty.” We didn’t recognize you until you 


mentioned the interesting fact that you were 
the girl who wrote us about Francis Bush- 
man and Beverly Bayne. 





S. B., TotteNviLtte, N. ¥Y.—George Fisher 
is almost six feet tall, unmarried and still 
under thirty. Mae Murray’s latest pictures 
are “Face Value” and “The Morals of an 
Actress.” George Fisher is now with Paralta. 





Watty’s, Meprorp, Mass.—Jack Mulhall 
is 26, married, and is now with Lasky. No 
record of “The Joy of Fate.” Charle; 
Emerson was the composer in “It Hap- 
pened to Adele” with Gladys Leslie. Olive 
Thomas is five, three. Lillian Greuze is 
French. 





E. A. MarsBleHeap, Mass.—Jewel Car- 
men is not married. Most of the players 
appreciate it when the sum of twenty-five 
cents is enclosed with a request for a photo- 
graph. Some of the principal stars, Mary 
Pickford for one, give to some favorite 
charity all the money received in this man- 
ner. 


(Continued on page 121) 
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‘Pow Famous Movie Stars 
cep their flair Deautiful 


. ROPER Shampooing is what makes beautiful hair [te brings 
out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
it soft, fresh and luxuriant 
Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep «rt 

beautiful. but it cannot stand the harsh effect of poe howe soap 
The free alkah, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins tt. This ts why leading motion picture 
stars, theatrical people and discriminating women use 


IOI 


























WATKINS 


MULSIFIED * 
COCOANUT OIL — 
SHAMPOOING 


(OCOANUT Olt 
MAMPOS FOR THE Hale 
This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly 
injure. and does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, ao 
matter how often you use 1t 
Two ot three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and xalp 
thoroughly Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it in. [cr 
makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out easily _—— 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess gil The 2 i 
hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being don For Sais SicuaTURE 
much thicker and heavier than it 1s. It leaves the scalp soft and SOLO 
the hair fine and silky, bright, freshlooking and fluffy, wavy and easy 


Ow EVE OY OWNGINAL BOTT) 
to manage 
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You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OlLart iny drug store | 
ind a 30 cent bottle should last for months r | 


If your druggist does not have it, an original botude 
; é 
nas 


d direct upor receipt of the price 
Splendid for Children 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO.., Cleveland. Ohi» | 













4 NORMA TALMADGE ‘ 
You may use my testimonial | 

to the value of Watkins Mutst 
step Cocoanut On ~ 






bene 
, : 
& 
- 
. > 
fhe 








+ JACKIE 
| SAUNDERS 

“| have, for some 
time, been a con 
stant user of Wart 
KINS Mutsirtet 
Cocoanut On 
and bke it better 
than anything I 


have ever used 















oy} ETHEL 
, CLAYTON ' 
- - “IL hike Warkins 
MAE MURRA\ 4 mt Musirien Cocoa 
“Shampooing with Watkins Se nur On because it 
Mutsirtep Cocoanut O11 always leaves my hair so 
keeps my hair looking its best ~ S soft and tustrous 
; ; j and easy to man 
age. 


































ALICE BRADY 
“1 consider Watkins Mut 
sirtep Cocoanut On an ideal 
shampoo and can be used 
with such litle effort and 
keeps my hair in wonderful, 
condition.” 









“I find Warkins 
Mu.stetep Cocoa 
nut Ot indispen 
R sable” 






















MAY ALLISON 

“Of all the shampoos f have ever 
used Watkins Mutsiriep Cocoanut 
Oi ts by far the superior! 









BLANCHE SWEET 


















¥ . eusienaeee bP You be. 
“I am pleased to indorse § 2 ; LILLIAN WALKER m4 es 
W atkins Muisiriep Cocoa g { “It keeps my hair looking its . 
nut On for shampooing.” | > best, and 1s so easy tu use hie,” 
‘ “ PoP a a STRAT saris ela, 4 ? 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of tilm 
panies we give the principal ones below. 


com- 


The first is the business office; (s) indi 
cates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address, 

AMERICAN FILM Mec. Co., 6227 Broad- 
way, Culcago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 

ARTCRAFT Picrurnes Corp., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City: 516 W. 54th &t., 
New York City ¢s):; Fort Lee, N. J. (s): 
llollywood, Cal. (8s). 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING Co., 
Long Beach, Cal. (8). 

Brevonx, Werner, Prop., 509 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York City: Hudson Heights, N. 
3. (8). 

CHristTie FiLM Corp., Sunset Blvd. and 
Gower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Episox, Tuomas, Inc... 2826 Deeatur 
Ave., New York City. (s). 

Essanay Fiim Mra. Co., 1333 Argyle 
St.. Chicago. (s). 

Famous PuLayers Fitm Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 128 W. 56th St., 
New York City. (s). 


Fox Fim Corv., 130 W, 46th St., New 
York City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles 


(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 
GOLDWYN FILM Corp., 16 E. 42nd St., 
New York City; Ft. Lee, N. J. (s). 
iforstey Strupro, Main and Washing 
ton, Los Angeles. 
Tromas Ince Stup10, Culver City, Cal. 
Ke-sTone Fitm Co., Culver City, Cal. 
KLEINE, Geonce, 166 N. State St.. Chi 
cupeo, 
LASKY Feature VPiay Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; G254 Selma Ave., 


llullywood, Cal. (8). 


Metro Pictures Corp., 1476 Broadway, 


New York City: 3 W. 61st St., New 
York City (s); 1025 Lillian Way, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Morosco Puorortay Co,, 222 W. 42d 
St.. New York City; 201 Occidental Biva 
Los Anzeles, Cal. (s). 

MvuTvaL Fitm Corp., Consumers Bldg., 
Chicago, 

PARALTA PLay Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City; 5500 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (s). 

Patnurk ExXcHance, INd., 25 W. 45th 
St.. New York City; ASTRA FILM Corp., 
1 Conyvress St... Jerse \ city, ee | a (ts) 5 
RoLtix Fitm Co., 605 California Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. (8): PARALTA STUDIO, 
D300 Melrose Ave... Los Angeles, Cal. (8s). 

Perrova Picrvure Company, 24 W., 
fih St.. New York City: S807 E. 175th 
St.. New York City (s). 

RoTHacker FILM Mre. Co., 1359 Diver- 
sey Varkway, Chicago, Ik (s). 

SeLtecr Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

SELIG Potyscore Co... Garland Bldg., 
Chicago; Western and Irving Vark Bivd 
Chicago (ss): 3800 Mission Road, Los An 
geles, Cal. (s). 

SELZNICK, Lewis J., ENTERPRISES INC, 
720 Seventh Ave... New York City. 

SIGNAL Fitm Corp., 4560 VPasadena 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

TALMADGE, CONSTANCE, 729 Seventh 
Ave, X. 3. & 

TALMADGE, NorMa, 729 Seventh Ave., 
N. ¥. C.: $18 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 
(si, 

THANHOUSER FILM Corrp., New Ro- 


chelle, N. Y. 
TRIANGLE COMPANY, 1457 Broadway, New 


(Ss). 








| “The Other Woman,” 
| Kummer 
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The Shadow Stage 


( Continued from page 96) 


THE OTHER WOMAN — Pathe 


Peggy Hyland's first and only appear- 
ance in Paihe Plays is a delightful imper- 
sonation of a Washington Square artist in 
Frederic Arnold 
wrote the story, but Philip 
Bartholmae unwrote it, killed off the 
human interest—or perhaps this is an- 
other sin of the cutting-room—by omit- 
ting to develop the three main characters. 


| A husband and wife are estranged, and 


the husband finds sympathy in an associa- 
tion with the artist, but she eventually 
sends him back to his responsibilities, 


| much to everyone’s disappointment. Mil- 
| ton Sills and Anna Lehr play the mis- 








mated pair. Both rank among the real 
artists of the screen. 


THE MARIONETTES — Seiect 


Clara Kimball Young is the star of the 
Clara Kimball Young productions made 
by the Clara Kimball Young Film Cor- 
poration, and by gosh she doesn’t intend 
that the fact shall be overlooked. Not 
that anyone is likely to overiook the 
Divine Clara these days, because she isn’t 
as lissom as she was when she played in 
“Heart of the Blue Ridge” and such-like 
vigorous, out-door, bust-reducing dramas. 
“The Marionettes,” her latest offering, is 
an indoor sport, expanded from Pierre 
Wolff’s play, and it consists, to a great 
degree, of carefully posed close-ups of 
Miss Young’s increasingly voluminous 
physiology. 


REVENGE — Metro 


“Revenge” is a story of the type best 
known as “western,” with Edith Storey 
as the eastern girl who arrives in the 
wilds just after the man she intends to 
marry has been killed. How she is in- 
duced to suspect his partner, but later 
save him, forms the body of the tale. 
But this is a plot picture, and not one of 
individual dramatic opportunity. There 
are several dozen leading women who 
could play the principal role satisfac- 
torily—perhaps not with the intensity of 
Miss Storey, but as well as the part itself 
demands. 


THE SHUTTLE— Select 


The screen version of “The Shuttle” 
plays up the melodramatic moments of 
Mrs. Burnett’s six-best-seller but elim- 
irates the “message” which leaves the 
story somewhat pointless and incoherent. 
We have. it is true, the resourceful Amer- 
ican heroine and her helpless sister and 
the wicked English husband and the 
melancholy English lover. But the basic 


exteriors, to uphold the traditions of Eng- 
lish country life, but the producers 
should realize that one curate, a gardener 
and a hunting dog do not make English 
atmosphere. There are certain elements 
which unfit the picture for the kinder- 
garten. 


THE FAMILY SKELETON— 


Paramount 


Here is Charles Ray’s first strong bid 
for top line honors in many months. A 
young man, at twenty-one, inherits many 
millions, the while his guardians solemnly 
and fiendishly (though ‘acting to the best 
of their benighted intentions) inform him 
that he has to be careful that he is not 
overtaken by the curse of liquor, which 
destroyed his father. How the very 
warning proved a challenge and a lure, 
and how the young man was saved by a 
girl’s ingenuity, are the elements of a 
fascinating story. This is an interesting 
variation upon the too familiar Ray 
theme. 


THE SIGN INVISIBLE—First 
National Exhibitors 


Edgar Lewis, director of “The Barrier” 
and producer of “The Bar Sinister,” has 
dallied too long with the French and 
Indians of the north country. “The Sign 
Invisible” has not the plot interest of 
the Rex Beach masterpiece, so interest- 
ingly paralleled in “The Bar Sinister.” 
It is the story of a surgeon who, failing 
in several operations, curses God and goes 
into the wilderness, where he regains his 
faith, Mr. Lewis seems to have been 
in such an uplifted, devotional mood, that 
he overlooked the fundamental fact of 
the picture play—that it shall tell a 
straightforward, dramatic story. Not 
even Mitchell Lewis’ genius for the por- 
trayal of the courier du bois could re- 
deem this lapse. 


EVE’S DAUGHTER— Paramount 


“Eve’s Daughter” is the story of a girl 
who, brought up by a miserly father, in- 
herits a few thousand dollars. and is al- 
most ruined through her reaction toward 
self-indulgence in luxuries—almost, but 
not quite, because Billie Burke plays the 
part of this daughter of Eve, and at all 
costs she must be saved from ruin. Tom 
Meighan is assigned the task of prevent- 
ing the ruin which Lionel Atwell en- 
deavors to accomplish. Director James 
Kirkwood kept the story comparatively 
clean, considering its innate suggestive- 
ness. 


HEADIN’ SOUTH — Artcraft 


“Headin’ South” is the shootingest pic- 
ture I ever saw. Douglas Fairbanks, 
single-handed, invades a nest of Mexican 
bandits, captures the chief, saves the girl. 
and lures the band into a trap where it 
is exterminatetd by Texas rangers. The 
Fairbanks smile is carrying a load under 
which it almost collapses. With anyone 


else in the leading role, this would be a 
reversion to the wild west picture of five 
years ago. 


York City; Culver City, Cal. (8). idea which points out the dangers of 
UNIVERSAL FitM MrG, Co., 1600 Broad- international marriages, is entirely lost in 
Me ew Ng “8 || the superficial action. On the screen, the 
Viracrarn Company or America, E. girl rescues her sister chiefly by the sun- 
15th St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. shine of her smile, and marries the Eng- 
¥.; Hollywood, Cal. lish hero without any struggle over the 

Vocre Comepy Co.. Gower St. and . “3 : ° 
Santa Monica Blvd.. Hollywood, Cal. ethics of English-American . alliances. 
eeakens See. Shee SE. Ff. Constance Talmadge plays this heroine 
Worrp Frtu Corp. 180 W. 46th st.. || With a girlish dignity which distinguishes 
New York City; Fort Lee, N. J. (s). the part from any of her more frivolous 
| roles. The settings are mainly wooded 
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Ingram's 
Milkweed 


ALIEES 
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Do you catch yourself envying some 
other woman’s charming complexion and 
wishing your own could be improved? 
It is time wasted if you do. Fora good 
complexion is largely a matter of correct and constant 
care. You can immeasurably improve your complexion 
by using Ingram’s Milkweed Cream steadily, at night 
and upon waking. 
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Thousands of women, in every state, city, and town, thruout the 
r3| country, lay their clear, colorful complexion to their steady use 
j| of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. The secret of its efficiency is in 
44; its peculiar ability to give life and health to the delicate skin 
{| tissue. In this way it differs from the usual face creams you 
| hear of that merely soften and cleanse. Begin the use of In- 
4 || 6 ’ . ° - 2 
(3! gram’s Milkweed Cream tonight and continue its use. 

B 
Q) Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 
> 
Bi 
rm £ d 
5 Ingram's Ingram 's 
Ke veola | R 
Bi | 4, ee ONGE 
. FACE POWDER P 
a Just to show a proper glow” use 
x A complexion powder espec- a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
Bi ially distinguished by the fact cheeks. safe preparation for 
a tl that it stays on. Furthermore delicately heightening the natural 
ry a powder of unexcelled deli- color. Thecoloring matter isnot ab- 
2 cacy of texture and refinement sorbed by the skin. Delicately per- 
til of perfume. Fourtints—White, fumed. Solid cake. Three shades 
eh Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. —Light, Medium and Dark,—50c. 
4 
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Established 1885 
Windsor, Canada 








MABEL NORMAND 


in big scene from 
“‘Dodging a Million’’ 
Goldwyn Photoplay 
io * 





New York City, N. Y., 
Oct. 31, 1917. 
F. F. INGRAM COoO.: 


I do not hesitate to recommend 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream and 
Velveola Souveraine to all my 
Sriends. They should have a 
permanent place on every woman’s 
dressing table. 


Mabel [) Prmnendl 











Send us 10c in stamps for 


our Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder and Perfume in 
Guest Room sizes. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. (82) 


102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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AZUR Ce 
Je FACE POWDER see,» 


Its satiny softness and 
flowery fragrance bestow x>% 


the damask cheek of Youth 


’ 


1Ocents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
somples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder and Perfume 





PARIS 5 > 3 Pi VER France 
CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canada 


Dept.mM 24 East 224 Street New York City 
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Who will with iaat= 


SONG “WAR? 


With this country entering its second year in the 





“World War’ it is doubtful if the song which will be 


known as the “‘Hit of the War.’’ has as yet made its 
appearance. While it is true that such War Songs as 
“Over There” and ‘Liberty Bell’’ have made some im- 
pression, have Our Boys adopted another “It's A Long 
Way To Tipnerary,”’ which has been the great favorite 
with the “English Tommies’’? Inasmuch as_ several 
Commanders of our training cantonments have requested 


boys in the service to write 
be still wanting 

Have you an idea which you think might be used as 
the subject for a Patriotic or War Song? If so, you 
may secure some valuable information and assistance by 
writing for a Free Copy of our new booklet entitled 
“SONG WRITERS’ MANUAL AND GUIDE.” We 
Tevise song-poems, compose and arrange music, secure 
copyright — ——, oe ° publication or outright sale. 

examined FREE, 

KNICKERBOCKER. STUDIOS 86Gaiety Bidg., UN, ¥. G. 


such a song, it appears to 








taal Movie Star Postcard 


100 
$100 





E were the first to produce postcard 
photos and photographs of the 
movie stars and today are the 
largest direct-to-you distributors. Our 
personal sequaintance wit ne screen fa 
vorites enables us to er you exclusive and 
recent poses at lowest ‘prie es Se nda auester 
for eighteen of your own r fifty cen 
or Serty —s a dollar for a hundred. Bite 
Pick , Ch t) 


8 Burke, are K 

Young, Frontio Bushman, Theda Bara, 
and over 500 others that you know. 
Actual gaetegn in attractive poses, 
size 8x10, o | Feature Stars, at 50 
cents. Get 3 beautiful photos of your 
favorite in different views and poses. 
a stamp for sample 
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If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 










music or latest songsonthe Ukul-le you 
will be wanted everywhere. We 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
give you free a genuine Hawaiian 
Ukulele, music, evervthing—n« 


extras. gss us to send the st« ory ¢ of 
3d Hawaiiah music. You will love it 
© obligation — absolutely free 
vee Hawaiian pastente of Music 
76 W.34 + Mew York, N.Y. 


SAVE 25° % to 60% 


on Aightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


5 Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bargains in 
slightly used and new cameras and supp 
an ds sold on 10 days" Free Trial. 
yack if not satisfied. You take no chances 
Wy dealing with us. We have been in the photo- 
graphic business over 16 yrs. Write now, 
TRAL CAMERA Co. 


Dept. 25, 124 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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The Shadow shoge 


(Continued ) 
By Harriette Underhill 


FROM TWO TO SIX—Triangle 


“From Two to Six” is a Triangle pic- 
ture, with a triumvirate of stars. They 
are Winifred Allen, the heroine, Arthur 
Stringer, the author, and Alan Dwan the 
director. The story in its screen form 
makes delightful entertainment. Miss Al- 
len is Alice Stevens, the daughter of an 
inventor whose secret is stolen from him 
by German spies. Within four hours, 


| from two to six, Alice trails the spy to his 


hotel, has a narrow escape from death, re- 


| covers the stolen papers, meets Earl Fox, 


and marries him. There are other inter- 
esting people in the story—for instance, 


| Forrest Robinson, who plays so well the 
| old inventor, and Margaret Greene, who 


is the lady spy. We wished, all during 
the picture, that they would reveal the 
secret of the papers, for it was said to be 
an invention which would effectually 


| check the U-boat. 


KEITH OF THE BORDER—Triangle 


Another Triangle picture which is quite 
different, is “Keith of the Border,” feat- 


‘uring Roy Stewart and Josie Sedgwick. 





| both in cards and in love. 





This, as the title indicates, is a wild west- 
ern drama, and while no one was eligible 
to compete unless he could ride, rope and 
shoot, still the plot did not hang entirely 
on a lariat. There is mistaken identity, 
and Miss Sedgwick is called upon to play 
the parts of two sisters who are.not at all 
alike. What we could not understand 
was, how she managed to fool so clever 
a villain as Black Bart. There are some 
wonderfully realistic fights in which men 
pummel each other with their fists instead 
of resorting to the well known six-shooter. 


HANDS DOWN-—Bluebird 


In “Hands Down,” Monroe Salisbury 
gives one of those half-breed impersona- 
tions for which he is justly famous. Only 
in this case he is not an Indian but an 
Italian and at times rather suggests 
George Beban. Dago Sam is a gambler 
In neither 
game is he at all scrupulous, and out in 
the western wilds where Sam has his habi- 
tation, the natives do not ostracize you 
when you are caught—they shoot you. 
So Sam is always taking chances and 
rousing Marina, his own Italian sweet- 
heart, to a frenzy. But when it comes to 
the real game, Sam proves to be square, 
and he saves beautiful Ruth Clifford from 
becoming the bandit’s bride. The picture 
was produced by Rupert Julian. 


THE WOMAN 
BETWEEN FRIENDS— Vitagraph 


Playing an absolutely unsympathetic 
role in a Vitagraph picture, “The Woman 
Between Friends,” Robert Walker has 
managed to claim all of the laurels. Wal- 
ker is a recruit to Vitagraph forces and 
his name appears below that of Alice 
Joyce and Marc MacDeérmott; yet, such 
is the power of his personality, his dig- 
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nity and repression, that without trying to 
usurp the honors, in the least, every big 
scene belongs to him.. The story tells of 
two friends, John Drene, played by Mac- 
Dermott, and Jack Graylock, played by 
Walker. The two on the eve of John’s 
marriage, swear allegiance to their friend- 
ship and say that no woman ever shall 
come between them. Later John neglects 
his young wife and Jack takes her for his 
own. After her death, Jack loves truly 
for the first time in his life. The object 
of his adoration is Cecelie, his model, por- 
trayed by Alice’ Joyce. John’s revenge 
comes when he wins Cecelie from Gray- 
lock and marries her, thereby making 
himself very unpopular with the audience. 
For contrary to screen traditions, all of 
the sympathy is with the villain. Tom 
Terriss directed the picture from a Rob- 
ert Chambers’ novel and it is one of the 
best things Vitagraph ever has done. 


WHIMS OF SOCIETY—World 


“Whims of Society,” a World picture 
featuring Ethel Clayton, is a melodrama 
which has for its theme the poor working 
girl, the hard hearted boss, the vengeful 
foreman and the philanthropic son of the 
boss, who eventually marries the poor 
working girl. “Whims of Society” has 
the advantage of a good cast, including 
Ethel Clayton, Frank Mayo, and Frank 
Beamish. 


LEST WE FORGET—Metro 


“What her eyes have seen your eyes 
shall see.” These words are flashed on 
the screen before Rita Jolivet’s big new 
picture “Lest We Forget” is shown. And 
so it proved, for the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania is depicted in a manner which is all 
too realistic for one’s peace of mind. 
Miss Jolivet is an expert swimmer and she 
is seen in the ocean fighting for her life, 
just as she did in the great tragedy. The 
story is powerfully told and painstakingly 
produced. It is about the war but not of 
it, for it shows only a few scenes of actual 
fighting. 


TARZAN OF THE APES-—National 


“Tarzan of the Apes,” Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs’ fantastic story, has been put on 
the screen, despite obstacles which would, 
to the lay mind, appear insurmountable. 
But the thing has been so well done that 
it is convincing. An English boy is lost in 
the wilds of Africa and adopted by a tribe 
of apes. He grows to manhood with the 
simian strength and human intelligence. 
The picture was really filmed in South 
America, but the lions, leopards, and 
other wild beasts, are quite as fierce as 
they could possibly be in their native land. 
A remarkable child, Gordon Griffith, plays 
Tarzan the boy, with his ape-like proclivi- 
ties. Elmo Lincoln is Tarzan the man, a 
giant creature who can, and does, wrestle 
single-handed with a huge lion and kill 
him. It is interesting if not advanced 
drama. 


guaranteed. 
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you never hat a chance! 


‘Four years ago you and | worked at the same bench. We were doth discon- 
tented. Remember the noon we saw the International Correspondence Schools’ 


advertisement? That woke me up. 


training, and | decided to let the I. C. S. help me. 


I realized that to get ahead I needed special 


When I marked the coupon 
I asked you to sign with me. You said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ 


“J made the most of my opportunity and have been climbing ever since. 


You had the same chance I had, but you turned it down. 


No, Jim, you can’t 


expect more money until you've trained yourself to handle bigger work.’ 


There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in stores, 
factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one of 
them? Wakeup! Every time you see an I.C.S. 
coupon your chance is staring you in the face. 
Don’t turn it down. 


Right now over one hundred thousand men are pre- 
paring themselves for bigger jobs and better pay through 
I. C. S. courses. 


You can join them and get in line for promotion. 
Mark and mail this coupon, and find out how. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 6484, Scranton, Pa. 


V INTERNATIONAL 


TEAR OUT H 


GORRESPONDENCE | SCHOOLS 


4, SCRANT! 


Explain, wu —— me, how I pn —— for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


CJELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 

Lj Electric Lighting 

L)Electric Railways 

|) Electric Wiring 

L) Telegraph Engineer 

L) Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

_)Mechanical Draftsman 

) Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 


MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


F Metallurgist or Prospector 

STATIONARY ENGINEER 

Marine Engineer 

) ARCHITECT 

| Contractor and Builder 

Architectural Draftsman 

Concrete Builder 

Structural Engireer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 

CL) CHEMIST 


Name 


[J AGRICULTURE 
() Poultry Raising 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 


[ } Commercial Law 


GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common Schocl Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing §( Spanich 
Navigation German 
Freneh 
Italian 





Present 


CC 


Street 
ee 


City 
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“What a Pity! 
Such a Pretty Girl!” 


How often one hears that remark, 
when the sweet, fresh appearance 
of a young girl is marred by 
growths of hair on face, neck 
or arms. 


X. BAZIN Depilatory Powder re- 
moves superfluous hair quickly, 
painlessly, effectively. Lessens 
its vitality — tends to diminish its growth. 
Effectually frees the armpits, as required 
by evening dress. Used by society women 
and noted actresses for fifty years. 


All druggists and department stores, 
and $1. 


50c 
If your druggist hasn't it, we will 
mail it direct, delivery guaranteed on re- 
ceipt of price. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
231 Washington St., N. Y. City 


X BAZIN 












NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


Get this wonderful 


Ranger Motorbike 

or any other bicycle—size, style and equip- 
ment to suit aga | ares advance payment. 
, Write Quic! ll send you Big Bicycle 
Book from which to choose the bicycle and 
. equipment you want. We'll also send you 


\)\\ $500" Free 


3 with bicycle. No —. to this propo- 
ete sition. 














-° ship_bicycle on request— 
paid. If re consider it the 
ma classie A r- reediest bike you ever saw— 
keep it, or return it within 30 days after 
ig arrival at our expense. No obligation or 
charge for riding. Write oad sure. 
EAD CYCLE COMPAN 
8-40 i Mlinols 














ALL PERSONS CARRYING LIFE INSURANCE 
are invited to write the Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn., 1268 
Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1208 Heard 
National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. Do so now, even 
though you have written usin the past. We desire no infor- 
mation, merely your name and address, please. This is the 
only way you can »precere the entirely IEW and very ap- 
ealing Volume FORTY-THREE of the Cypress Pocket 
international classic on wooc ‘and some- 

SET eet sects little suspected yet of high ‘signitic ance) 


Eve 


Depilatory Powder | 





| niners. 
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The Shadow Stage 


( Continued ) 


THE BELOVED TRAITOR— 
Goldwyn 


A plot which has been used a hundred 
times is still used effectively in a Gold- 
wyn picture called “The Beloved 
Traitor.” Perhaps it is true that plots, 
like wine, improve with age; at any rate, 
this new Mae Marsh picture is quite de- 
lightful and so is the star. E. K. Lincoln 


gives a convincing performance as Judd 
Minot. 


FLARE-UP SAL—Paramount 


Dorothy Dalton is appearing in the title 
role in a Paramount picture called “Flare- 


| Up Sal”—a picture which gives Miss Dal- 


| 
| 


ton a chance to exercise all of her talents, 
including dimples and dancing. Of course 
“Flare-Up Sal” is a music hall girl, the 
adopted daughter of one of the ’forty 
And there is the Red Rider, im- 


| personated by Thurston Hall, and Dandy 
| Dave Hammond, played by William Conk- 


| lin, and Tin Cup Casey, 


| three worthies it is a case of “ 


in the person of 
Lockney, and with each of these 
object mat- 
rimony.” The Red Rider is a bandit, 
Dandy Dave is a card sharp and Tin Cup 


J. P. 


| is a drunkard, but Sal had no difficulty in 





ry 


| 





| wife. 


choosing. One may love a bandit, but 
there are rules governing the human emo- 
tions which forbid the heroine to love a 
card sharp or a drunkard. 


THE OTHER MAN—Vitagraph 


Is it possible for a man, merely by as- 
suming a beard, to fool the girl to whom 
he is engaged, so that she will remain true 
to her allegiance and throw him over in 
favor of himself? Very well, then, that is 
what happened in “The Other Man,” a 
Vitagraph picture, in which Harry Morey 
and Grace Darmond play the chief roles. 
We do not blame Harry and Grace for 
falling in love with each other for Miss 
Darmond is so perfect in her blonde love- 
liness and Harry Morey is so manly that 
no one cared whether the story was plau- 
sible or not. 


BROKEN TIES—World 


It would seem that some one had two 
distinct stories in mind and then united 
them and called the result “Broken Ties.” 
The picture features June Elvidge, Mon- 
tagu Love, and Arthur Ashley. One of 
the stories tells of a girl, Corinne La 
Force, who was the daughter of the 
daughter of a cannibal chief and an Eng- 
lish army officer. Because Corinne had 
been so indiscreet in choosing her mater- 
nal ancestors, Henry Hasbrook. who alone 
knew the secret of her birth, refused to 
sanction her engagement to his nephew. 
Arthur Ashley is the nephew, and Pinna 
Nesbit the grand-daughter of the chief- 
tain. The other story tells of Marcia 
Fleming and her husband, played by June 
Elvidge and Montagu Love, who get into 
all sorts of trouble because John devotes 
himself to his business and neglects his 
The connecting link in the stories 
is that both women are in love with the 
nephew, Arnold Curtis. The picture de- 
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pends for its interest upon the excellent 
work done by the individual players. 


THE WIFE HE BOUGHT—Bluebird 


“The Wife He Bought” is an innocuous 
little story which ambles along, but rather 
pleasantly, mainly because one has plenty 
of chances to view Carmel Meyers and 
she is so extremely good to look at. Ken- 
neth Harlan is called upon to portray the 
hero, a surly sort of young animal who 
took a real revenge on the daughter of 
his father’s enemy when he forced her to 
marry him. But he reforms and the final 
fade-out shows the married lovers in a 
close embrace with the inference that they 
lived happy ever after. 


LITTLE RED DECIDES—Triangle 


“Little Red Decides” is a Triangle pic- 
ture in which there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage. It is all because 
Little Red did decide that he wanted no 
other mother than Duck Sing, a Chinese 
cook. Bret Harte said, “For ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain, the 
heathen Chinee is peculiar,” but it would 
have been impossible to convince Little 
Red of the fact. Barbara Connolly plays 
the title role in this picture, the chief char- 
acter being a dirty-faced little boy of five. 


THE WASP—World 


Willard Mack has written a story called 
“The Wasp” and it has been picturized 
by the World Film Company, with Kitty 
Gordon in the title role. It is melodrama 
with bad men who try to blow up fac- 
tories, and beautiful girls who are walled 
up in caves with pseudo-chauffeurs and 
all that sort of thing. Kitty Gordon is 
Grace Culver, familiarly known as The 
Wasp because of her sharp tongue. Rock- 
cliffe Fellowes plays the chauffeur-lover. 


OUR LITTLE WIFE—Goldwyn 


“Our Little Wife” is another one of 
those mock tragedies which Madge Ken- 
nedy knows so well how to handle. It is 
not unlike “The Honeymoon” and 
“Nearly Married” inasmuch as the lovers 
are married in the first reel and the story 
hangs on the difficulties encountered in 
the sea of matrimony. 


THE GIRL WITH THE CHAM- 
PAGNE EYES—Fox 


Put away your lamp, Diogenes, and 
cease your wanderings, for here is an hon- 
est man. He is the press-agent who wrote 
“*The Girl with the Champagne Eyes’ 
sparkles with dramatic incidents.” It 
does, and much more. What a relief at 
last to find a girl who is not good and yet 
who does not say, “I was so pitifully 
young, and I loved him.” Jewel Carmen 
isn’t that kind of a girl. She is the girl 
with the champagne eyes and she is a sort 
of female Raffles who becomes famous in 
London, infamous in America, and re- 
forms in Alaska after losing her heart to 
one of her victims. 


guaranteed. 
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Women I Have Loved | 


(Continued from page 21) 


famous players from all the studios and 
any number of distinguished people from 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. Before the 
thing was over I felt like a bigamist. 
Charlie Eyton, Miss William’s husband, 
was there, to see that the ceremony was | 
not too realistic. In fact Mr. Eyton was 
best man, and I had to use his wife’s | 
real wedding ring for the scene. He | 
kicked a little at this but finally gave in. 
We even had the little choir boys— 
nothing was missing to make it look like 
a real wedding. 

Dr. Lee proved himself to be a good 
director. I don’t mind admitting that 
the solemnity of the scene and surround- 
ings rather got on my nerves. I felt very | 
uncomfortable and, to hide it, began | 
joking with Miss Williams and cutting up | 
generally. As soon as Dr. Lee noticed 
it, he didn’t hesitate a moment in calling | 
me down. 

“Try and remember,” he said severely, | 
“that you are forty-two years old, a Gov- | 
ernor of this state, and that you are 
taking a very serious step: you should 
act accordingly.” 

The wedding in “The Whispering 
Chorus” seemed very much more serious 
to me than my real wedding, which was 
a very quiet one. 


Does Theda Bara Believe | 
Her Own Press Agent ? | 


(Continued from page 63) 





“Miss Bara,” I said: “A friend of mine | 
knew you when you were playing in a | 
little Jewish Theatre on the East Side | 
about eight years ago—second parts—” | 

“My favorite role is ‘Du Barry,’” re- 
plied Miss Bara. 

A story goes that one night at a theatre 
a well-known booking-agent, Chamberlain 
Brown, was introduced to Theda Bara. 
“Didn’t you come to me for a job once?” 
he asked. Said Theda frostily: ‘Indeed | 
not. Before my appearances on the 
screen, I had never appeared on any stage 
except in Paris.” The booking-agent 
smiled. “Oh no,” he said; “I know you, 
Theodosia Goodman; you're the girl.” 

Sometime ago Miss Lucille Cavanaugh, 
the dancer, met Theda Bara on the Astor 
Roof. She noticed the ring Theda was 
wearing, and admired it. “It is a poison 
ring,’ Miss Bara told her. Lucille imme- 
diately desired one like it; so they bought | 
her a ring and dipped it in vanilla, and | 
Lucille wears it everywhere. 

And now Theda is really Theda Bara, 
by permission of the court. And _ her 
p. a. may take a much-needed rest. 

Before I left her, I found myself wish- 
ing I might see her again sometime — 
when her press-agent wasn’t along. 





Gerard’s Book Picturized 


James W. Gerard’s picture from his | 
book, “ My Four Years in Germany,” has | 
been completed, with Mr. Gerard himself | 
in his original role. The film was directed | 
by William Nigh. 
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Per.1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats.._____. 5¢ 
Eggs ____- 4% 
a a 1 
Young Chicken _*1. 

Leg of Lamb_.__ 40¢ 
SF S _28¢ 
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What You Buy 


When You Buy Food 


First, you buy calories—the unit of nutrition. 


In Quaker Oats you get 1810 calories per pound. In meats, eggs, fish 
and chicken—averaged—you get 750 calories per pound. So Quaker 
Oats excels there by 141 per cent. 


You buy body-building elements and minerals. 


As a flesh builder Quaker Oats is almost the same as lean beef. In 
lime, phosphorus and iron it is vastly superior to beef. 


You buy palate-pleasing qualities. 


No other grain food which Nature gives us can match Quaker Oats 
in flavor. 


And you consider—or should—the cost. 
In Quaker Oats you get 1000 calories for five cents. In meats, eggs, 
fish and chicken — averaged — those 1000 calories cost 48 cents. That 
is almost ten times as much. 
Those are the overwhelming reasons for using more Quaker Oats. 


Make it your basic food. Make it the entire breakfast. Mix it with 
your flour foods to add flavor and save wheat. 


Quaker Oats 


The Doubly-Delicious Flakes 
13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 
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RINGS 
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liant GENUINE O1A- 
mones, any style 
solid gold mount- 
ing; also Diamond 
La Vallieres, Ear 
Screws, Brooches, 
Scarf Pins, etc. 


cay CREDIT 
TERMS 


Every article in 
our Catalog is dis- 
tinctive in rich- 
ness and elegance, 


Send for Catalog 


Thereare over 2,000 illustrations of 
iamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc, 
Whatever you select will besent, all 
shipping charges prepaid. You see 
and examine the article right in 
your own hands. If satisfied, pay 
one-fifth of purchase price and keep 
it; balance divided into eight equal 
amounts, payable monthly Our 
Catalog shows all the new watches 
—15, 17,19, 2 Jewels, adjusted. 
Guaranteed by the factory and fur- 
ther guaranteed by us. Watches 
that pass railroad inspection as 
low as $2.50a month. Every article 
no matter what in our Catalog is specially selected 

the price and priced direct to you. 
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The Devil’s Camera 


(Continued from page 38) 


her consent you know. I had that all 
figured out from the start.” 

“It may be one, however, 
money under false pretenses,” I shot at 
him. “How about that contract your wife 
signed today with the United?” 

Before he could answer me, a slender, 
dark-haired girl swept into the room. Lit- 
erally swept, like some queen of tragedy. 
I think she was, without exception, the 
prettiest woman I have ever seen in my 
life. Even more than that. The hand- 
somest 1 am quite sure she had been 
listening in the hall. Her cheeks were 
flaming, her eyes dark with excitement. 

“Whatever my husband may have 
done,” she flung at me, without waiting 
for an introduction, “he has committed 
no crime. He was only trying to help me. 
I've tramped the streets of this stony- 
hearted town for weeks, looking for work 
—any decent, respectable work, and what 
did I get? Insults—all the rotten, con- 
temptible insults that every good-looking 
woman gets, when she happens to be down 
and out. I made up my mind I'd beat 
you at your own game. Cheap sensation 
mongers, that’s all you are. You'll listen 
to anything—anybody, that’s sufficiently 
advertised. You'd let genius starve, and 
go crazy over the love affairs of a prosti- 
tute. So I fixed this thing up with Sam” 
—she swept him a caressing glance that 
made me positively envious—‘and now 
that I’ve got a chance to make good, to 
show what I can do, you come to spoil 
it.” Suddenly she began to weep. “Oh— 
what’s the use,” she wailed, falling into a 
chair. “What’s the use.” 

I felt somewhat confused. Was this 
woman acting, or was it the real goods. 
I confess I couldn’t quite make up my 
mind, but whatever it was, it was mag- 
nificent. 

“What makes you think 
spoil it all?” I asked. 

Sam perked up at this, 
stopped crying. 

“Then you're 
asked. 

“T came here to offer you an engage- 
ment with the International,” I said. 

Sam and his wife looked at each other. 
Then he spoke. 

“Gee, I wish I had known that. I'd 
a whole lot rather have Dorothy with 
you people, than with the United.” 

“Can't you get out of it?” 

“No.” He looked gloomily at me. 
contract was signed this morning.” 

“Do the United people know that this 
kidnapping stunt was all a fake?” 

The girl spoke up at once. 

“Certainly not. Nobody does, but 
you.” Then she rose and came up to me, 
her eyes wet with tears. “Please don’t 
tell,” she begged, taking me by the lapels 
of my coat. “Please don’t. You will 
spoil the only chance I ever had in my 
life.” 

When a girl as pretty as Dorothy Car- 
ter looks at you like that, there isn’t 
very much to be said. After all, if I 
couldn’t sign her up for the Internation- 
al, there was no particular reason why 


to obtain 


I’ve come to 
and the girl 
she 


not going to tell?” 


“The 


| I should give her secret to the public. 
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“How did you ever do it?” I asked. 

“It wasn’t very difficult. Two friends 
of Sam’s helped. One of them is a taxi 
driver. We are going to take care of 
them later, if everything goes well. I 
hid in the cellar of the house where one 
of them lives, for a week, and then came 
out. That’s all there was to it.” 

“All there was to it?” I gasped, re- 
garding her with wonder. “And the po- 
lice of an entire continent up in the air 
looking for you. Did you plan this 
thing?” 

“Yes,” she admitted modestly. 

“Then all I can say is, you are the 
nerviest as well as the best looking 
woman I ever met in my life.” 

This pleased her so much that she 
threw her arms about me and gave me 
a real hug. For a moment I thought 
she was going to kiss me. I reached for 
my hat. 

“If you can find any way to get out of 
your contract with the United,” I said. 
“let me know. Sam’’— I turned to the 
sheepish looking young man—‘allow me 
to congratulate you. You may not be 
the best camera man in the world, but 
as a picker you’ve got anybody I know 
beat a mile.” 

Just then the doorbell rang, and Dor- 
othy, with a final look of appeal, fled. 
Doubtless she anticipated the coming of 
some questioning reporter, and felt it bet- 
ter to continue the fiction about “resting 
after her terrible experiences” that her 
mother had sprung on me. I bade Sam a 
hurried good-by and left. 

When I got back to the office I found 
Davis waiting for me. Bob is very jeal- 
ous of his abilities; the mere thought 
that I might have succeeded where he 
failed hurt him to the core. He looked 
up inquiringly as I came in, and when I 
shook my head, he grinned like a Che- 
shire cat. 

“Didn’t connect, eh?” he laughed. 

“No,” I said. “If there had been any 
way for her to get out of that contract 
with the United, she’d have done it, but 
the thing’s signed in black and white. 
Too bad, but it can’t be helped.” 

“You saw her then?” 

“Certainly I saw her.” 

“What sort of a looker is she? 
to her pictures?” 

“Bob,” I said impressively, “she’s this 
sort of a looker. If I didn’t have a 
wife, and she didn’t have a husband, 
she’d be in a cab with me on our way to 
get a marriage license this very minute.” 

Bob didn’t pay much attention to mv 
rhapsodies. The statement I had inad- 
vertently made about Dorothy Carter be- 
ing married was what interested him. 

“Married!” he gasped. “What are you 
giving me?” 

“Fact. And between you and me, I’m 
not at all sure that it isn’t just as well the 
United signed her up, instead of our com- 





Equal 


pany. Come over to the Chief’s office 
with me. I’ve got something to tel! 
you.” 


Davis followed me with a mystified 
air, and sat in amazed silence while I ex- 
plained the whole thing. Before I be- 
gan, I stipulated that what I told them 
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was to be a matter of absolute confi- 
dence. I had no intention of breaking 
my promise to Dorothy Carter, and I 
knew that the Chief would respect my 
wishes. 

“So you see,” I concluded, “the whole 
thing was a fake, and there is no know- 
ing when it may be exposed.” 

“Do the United people know that the 
kidnapping was a plant?” the Chief asked 
me. 

“No. They’ve signed up the girl in 
good faith.” 

Goldheimer — that’s the Chief— 
Grummed on his desk with a pencil. I 
knew very well what he was thinking. 
Davis, however, expressed his thoughts 
in vigorous terms. 

“We've got ’em,” he announced, strid- 
ing up and down the room. “We’ve got 
"em cold. All we have to do is wait un- 
til they have sunk twenty-five thousand 
in their picture, and are ready to re- 
lease it, and then we'll expose the fake 
and their picture won’t be worth thirty 
cents. It’s a cinch. How about it, Mr. 
Goldheimer.” 

The Chief didn’t say anything for a 
moment or two, but I did. 

“What I’ve told you has been in con- 
fidence,” I exclaimed. 


to do anything to ruin this girl’s 
chances.” 
“Fell for her, did you?” . Davis 
sneered. 


“Tt’s none of our business what she 
does with another company,” 
warmly. 

“Why shouldn’t we put the United in 
a hole, if we have the chance,” Davis 
asked, appealing to the Chief. “They'd 
do the same thing to us.” 

Goldheimer looked up from his desk. 
There was a curious gleam in his eye. 
I’ve always said that the Chief is more 
than three-quarters human. 

“Cut it out, Davis,” he said, biting 
ceep into his cigar. “We got troubles 
of our own, without bothering about 
other people’s. Let the kids enjoy their 
honeymoon. If they can get away with 
it, it’s nothing in our lives. And it oc- 
curs to me, Mr. Davis”— he turned to 
the irate publicity man— “that if you 
was to spend more of your time think- 
ing up ways to advertise our own pro- 


cuctions, instead of trying to crab some- | 


body else’s, you’d be using your brains 
to better advantage. That young fellow 
Bigelow is a whale, when it comes to 
publicity stuff. First thing you know, 
he’ll be crowding you for your job.” 

“But, Mr. Goldheimer—” Davis be- 
gan. 

The Chief waved us away with a tired 
smile. 

“Run along now,” he said. “I got work 
to do.” 

Davis was furious. As for me, I made 
a trip down to Mulberry Street and hunt- 
ed up Barry, the Central Office man. 

“About that fellow Bigelow,” I said, 
when I had found him. “I find I made 
a little mistake.” 

“What do you mean, mistake,” Barry 
replied, eyeing me narrowly. 

“T mean that I was wrong when I told 
you that Bigelow was the name of the 








“Tm not going | 


I replied | 
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= I saw operating the camera during 
| that kidnapping operation. Bigelow’s an- 
/other man altogether. I got him mixed 
up with a fellow named Baxter. Sam 
Baxter. They tell me at the studio he’s 
gone out to the coast.” 

| Barry made a careful 
| name. 

“I’m going to get them ginks,” he said, 
| “if it takes me ten years. Nobody can 
| Put anything like that over on the New 


note of the 


Gathering 


York police and get away with it. Any- 
thing about this Baxter that would serve 
to identify him?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Come to think of 
it, he had a sort of a cast in his left 
eye, and a cauliflower ear.” 

Barry carefully noted down what I 
told him, and I left. 

All of which goes to show how much 
a man will do for the sake of a pretty 
woman. 


the Nuts 


(Continued from page 45) 


gorical to carry it along.” If pushed on 
the subject they will dig up notes on the 
allegory. “The History of the American 
Flag” is a prime favorite. I have on 
my desk now awaiting the office boy’s at- 
tention two scripts on this subject, one 
done in free verse, the other in a form 
which I take to be hexagonal pentameter. 

It might be remarked in passing that 
I am often offered liberal commissions 
if I will arrange to see these scenarios 
through to finished production. I am, 
however, still practically dependent on 
my salary. 

The perennially blossoming and ever- 
lasting hopeful near inventor is also one 
of my frequent callers. This type is 
always mysterious, cautious and much 
| given to pledging me to profound se- 
| crecy. Processes for making motion pic- 
| tures in natural colors offer the favorite 
dream motif for these chaps. It is quite 
useless to point out to them that we have 
several million feet of color pictures now 
in the junk pile and that the public 
doesn’t want them, we do not want them 
and that nobody wants them. Color pro- 
cesses must and shall be invented. Then 
there the lad who has achieved the 
deep secret of stereoscopic motion pic- 
tures. He can be put out but he can 
not be subdued. 

Perhaps you have been wondering what 
has become of that occasional freak who 
offers in the newspapers to sell his body 
to the experimenting surgeons for $1,000 
at the end of thirty days. I can tell you. 
The fashion for this pattern of nut now 
is offering to commit suicide for the mo- 
tion pictures at so much per commit. 

I have made strenuous efforts to close 
contracts with several of these gentle- 
men. 

“You are just the man we are look- 
ing for,’ is my opening response. “We 
have a scenario right now which calls 
for a scene in which a man is killed by 
a horde of Asiatic rats. We have the 
« and all we need is the man—when 
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do you want to start work?” 

This usually closes the interview and 
ends the negotiations. 

The fellow with the troupe of trained 
fleas has been in to see me too. He had 
his entire road company with him. I 
asked him to shake hands with another 
caller, the owner of the “Talking Dog,” 
offered for picture purposes. I had in 
mind a five reeler entitled “Fido’s Re- 
venge” using both offerings but the sug- 
gestion was taken rather coolly by both 
parties. 

Once or twice a week somebody comes 
in with “a big feature picture which we 
made ourselves.” It sometimes happens 
that the local amateur theatrical club of 
Wahoo decides to purchase a_ second- 
hand motion picture camera and _ pre- 
serve their creations for all time. When 
positively forced, I take these persons 
into one of our long dark projection 
rooms and have the picture put on the 
screen. It doesn’t hurt the screen much 
and I never mind a nap in the afternoon. 

Among our amateur offerings was a 
production from an Alabama “pleasure 
club” consisting entirely of persons of 
color. 

“We dun organized a company and has 
made us a comedy and the club ‘lected me 
to bring it to Nu Yok and present hit,” 
the large, aromatic convoy of the picture 
announced. 

I was extremely bored but decided to 
see the picture. It was clearly worth it. 
The subject was in two reels. After a 
brief introductory scene the hero pro- 
duced his full dress razor and took after 
the slapstick lead. Said deep dark com- 
edy lead started up a railroad track. He 
ran several miles up the railroad track 
and off into the second reel when I in- 
quired of the colored impresario about 
when it might be reasonable to expect 
something to eventuate on the screen. 

“That’s the plumb funny part of hit,” 
he explained. “Youall keeps expecting 
somethin’ to happen and hit don’t.” 
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The second big installment of “The Eagle’s Eye” fictionized motion 
picture serial, in the June PHOTOPLAY, will reveal more of William 
J. Flynn’s disclosures of German plotting in America. 
four big chapters—each with it’s own group of thrills. 
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of moving pictures thought it would be 
quite a lark, a pleasant holiday in fact, to 
take a day off and immortalize it on the 
screen. 

He took along the cast of the theatrical 
production of which Miss Kane was the 
star, and accompanied by Larry McGill, 
who had had some picture experience, set 
bravely forth on his first adventure into 
Cinemaland. He knew a sandy spot on 
Staten Island that would serve as the 
state which was named after his play, 
and had the foresight to take along an 
ancient property cactus, a veteran per- 
former, to lend atmosphere to the sand 
and register southwest “desert stuff.” 

That cactus had to appear in every 
scene, and they photographed it from 
every possible angle except upside down. 
All went well, as things went in those 
antediluvian days of the screen, until 
Miss Kane’s horse became frightened, 
bolted, and threw her, with the precision 
of a sharpshooter, directly on the “at- 
mosphere’—thus ending the historic ca- 
reer of the cactus. That discouraged 











Mr. Thomas, and his cactus and his in- | 


spiration ruined, he quit moving pictures 
forever and decided to continue the com- 
paratively easy work of writing success- 
ful plays. 


Miss Kane wasn’t so easily discouraged, | 


however, and her next screen venture was | 


as the star in “Via Wireless.” Here 
again she had the pleasure of working 
under the direction of a director who 
had never directed, but in spite of its 
shortcomings in the light of recent pic- 
tures “Via Wireless” was a tremendous 
money-maker, and George Fitzmaurice 
has since made some of the best pictures 
on the Pathe program. That was in 1015. 
The following year she went with the 
World Film Corporation, and when the 
Equitable Company was formed, starred 
under its banner until she went with 
the Mutual, and buried herself at the 
American Studios at Santa Barbara for 


a year. 
Now she is back in New York. 
What’s that? 


No indeed, she isn’t married. 


Moving Picture Law 


When a new business springs up overnight, 
and there prove to be big profits in it, the most 
natural consequence is that there will be a wild, 
chaotic scramble of competition. Competition, 
in turn, naturally brings to the surface a certain 
number of unscrupulous persons who are always 
skating along the thin edge of illegal practice, 
seeking to profit by trickery when they lack 
real, constructive ability. Then there inevitably 
follow a great number of law suits, many of 

\ them bringing up questions which puzzle the 
courts themselves, dealing as they do with prob- 


lems that are as new as the business itself. 
This has been true of the moving picture 
business. There have been almost countless 


suits filed, scores of which have been permitted 
to die peacefully on the court calendars. In 
many other cases the judges have 
been unable to take seriously the 
“movie” men. Several 
have specialized on 
there has always been a 
litigation was merely a form of gambling. 

Into this chaos there has come a 
compiling all there is of law and court decisions 
relating to pictures. It is ““The Law of 
Pictures and the Theatre,’”’ compiled by Louis 
D. Frohlich and Charles Schwartz, of the New 
York Bar, and published by Baker, Vorhis & 
Co., of New York. It will provide first aid to 
many moving picture writers, actors, directors, 
producers, distributors and what not, 


arguments of 
lawyers in .New Y 
moving picture law, 
feeling that 


about pictures anyhow. 
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who have | 
often wondered what the law really had to say 
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HE returned to the hotel in triumph 

and took a suite after having made a 
round of the milliners and dressmakers. 
In each place she studied more and more 
to acquire the air of hauteur which she 
had gotten into her head was a mark of 
aristocracy, and the acquisition of which 
she felt to be absolutely necessary for her 
to attain Jack’s position in life and to be 
worthy to marry him. Between milliners, 
she visited Tiffany’s and brought back 
with her to the Ritz a gorgeous lorgnette 
with plain glass in the frames, with which 
she practiced for an hour or two that 
evening before the pier glass in her bed- 
room. 

After a day or two at the Ritz, giving 
interviews to reporters, Sunday feature 
writers and the like, she departed en suite 
to Rye where Spindrift, expecting to wel- 
come an humble little working girl, was 
swept off his feet by the little golden 
princess who arrived. 

He actually fell in love with her, as far 
as he was capable of falling in love with 
anyone besides himself; but she laughed 
him to scorn, practicing on him the little 
devices she fancied were employed by 
women accustomed to wealth. Poor lit- 
tle Helen had not had the opportunity to 
discover the difference between snobbery 
and dignity. 

For three or four days this continued, 
and then the lawyers arrived and the will 
was read. 

At the end of the reading, she fainted. 
Her wonderful dream of lands and houses, 
of jewels, social eminence and Jack fell 
crashing about her. She was the mistress 
of a paltry thousand which she had al- 
ready spent three times over. 

The old lawyer paid her the thousand, 
and with a black look at Spindrift, told 
her that if she ever got into trouble, finan- 
cially or otherwise, to come to him. 

It was a very wilted little princess in- 
deed who went to bed that night, with a 
big tear in each blue eye for her ruined 
fortune, and a great big ache in her heart 
for Jack. 

In the morning, Spindrift offered her 
marriage again but though she gazed upon 
him jealously, she returned to New York, 
to sit appalled in her expensive suite at 
the Ritz, wondering what to do next. 

After reviewing the situation she be- 
came desperate and decided to travel as 
far and fast as she could on the reputa- 
tion for wealth she had acquired. When 
the crash came—Well, like Madame du- 
Barry she would shrug her pretty shoul- 
ders and wait for the deluge. 

She found that the credit of the sup- 
posedly rich is unlimited. Offering to pay 
three of four hundred dollars for a cos- 
tume, the milliner refused to accept cash. 
The thought of the vast possibilities of 
the situation of being able to buy fortunes 
in jewels without paying a penny for 
them, went to her head. Assisted by one 
of the guests in the hotel who had been 
friendly towards her when she was still in 
the barber shop, she bought an exquisitely 
choice selection of jewels, and arrayed in 
these and the completed creations of the 
most artistic costumieres of the metropolis, 
| set out with her patron, a Mrs. Rockland, 
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as the special guest of Mrs. Standring. 
Thus does fate weave its wondrous fabric. 

In the meantime, Jack, positive that 
Grace Antrim would not be hanging 
around his mother’s house when she dis- 
covered that he was not there, returned 
home. The first thing his mother told him 
upon his arrival, was that there was a 
beautiful young heiress, who had just 
burst upon their world, coming to visit 
them. 

She arrived, and Jack was thunder- 
struck to recognize Helen. He was more 
amazed at the way she acted. Her af- 
fectations were astounding. Trying to as- 
sume the bearing and dignity of a great 
lady, she gave only every indication of 
being a dreadful little snob. 

Unhappily, she misinterpreted the cause 
for the glances of disappointment she was 
appalled to see him cast towards her. Her 
efforts to appear perfectly at ease served 
only to make her more ridiculous; she 
appeared to be more and more unbear- 
able. Jack felt that the sincere little girl 
he had met in the barber shop was gone 
forever. 

While she was visiting the Standring’s, 
an ominous event took place at the hotel. 
Spindrift met Grace Antrim. They were 
mutually attracted. Her beautiful sen- 
suousness and thorough unscrupulousness 
appealed to him, and his fortune was a 
sufficient inducement to Grace to be on 
her very best behavior. 

With his interest in Grace, his feeling 
for Helen turned into hatred. He was the 
type that cannot dislike without hating, 
and cannot hate without desiring revenge. 

It did not take them long to discover 
each other’s sentiments towards Helen and 
they inspired each other towards efforts to 
“get even.” 

Under the circumstances, the task was 
a pitifully easy one. Spindrift dropped in 
upon several of Helen’s creditors and gave 
out evasive hints as to her inability to 
pay her bills. The result, were insistent 
collectors calling continually on Helen at 
the Standring’s, until Mrs. Standring and 
Jack were mystified; and poor little 
Helen, broken-hearted over Jack’s atti- 
tude towards her, was frightened half out 
of her wits. She tried to get her grand- 
father’s lawyer, but he was out of town. 
Without realizing what she was doing, or 
how it would look in the eyes of the law, 
she pawned some of the gems she had 
bought on credit. 

Spindrift got wind of this one day by 
chance, and determined upon a coup 
d'etat. 

The Standrings had planned a ball 
the Ritz, and Spindrift and Grace deter- 
mined upon a spectacular finish for poor 
Helen on that occasion. In their jubi- 
lation over the pain the forthcoming ex- 
posure would give their victum, they got 
married the day before the ball. 

On the night of the dance, Spindrift 
had a detective whom he had secured to 
arrest Helen on complaint of her cred- 
itors, introduced to the ballroom. The 
detective stepped up to her on the floor 
and whispered to her to come into-the 
conservatory. 

At this Spindrift and Grace spread 
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it about the room that she was to be ar- 


rested for her unpaid bills and that her | 


supposed wealth was a fraud. 


The crowc stopped dancing, and buzz- | 


ing with gossip at the dawning scandal, 
crushed into the conservatory, where the 
detective was loudly demanding of the 
white faced, trembling girl, payment of 
her bills. 

Jack, following the crowd, took in the 
situation at a glance. His feeling of 
aloofness vanished. She was again the 
sweet little girl he had met in the bar- 
ber shop, this time menaced by the heavy 
hand of the law over some inexplicable 


complication which he felt she could not | 


be responsible for. He fought his way 
through the crowd and stood beside her. 
She had cowered before her tormentors 
before; but when she saw Jack beside 
her, drew herself up to her full height, 
glared defiance at her tormentors and 
looking magnificently beautiful, cried 
out so that all could hear her: 


“You hypocrites! I hate every min- | 


ute I spent trying to be one of you! 
I couldn’t be a snob if I tried a thousand 
years!” 

The reason of Helen’s behavicr dawned 
upon Jack. He laughed and drew her 
towards him. 

“Imagine you pretending to be a snob! 
The real aristocrat is never a snob, dear.” 
He laughed again and whispered to the 
detective. 

The sleuth touched his forehead and 
went out. 

And then Helen and Jack, and Jack’s 
Mother, who joined Jack in his laughter 
at his explanation of Helen’s attempts 
at hauteur, left the ballroom, took their 
car and went home. 

That evening, the whole story came 
out and there were a few tears and much 
more laughter. 

The following day, John Hodge’s old 
lawyer sent Helen the following tele- 
gram: 


“The following is the rescript of 
the codicil of your grandfather’s will: 

“All that precedes this codicil 
“shall be voided in the event that 
“John Spindrift shall misuse his 
“knowledge of the terms of this will 
“and aid Helen to disinherit her- 
“self, or in any way injure her finan- 
“cially or otherwise. In that event, 
“my whole fortune shall be turned 
over to Helen Thurston as my sole 
“heir.” 


When Jack read it, he took Helen in 
his arms and kissed her. 


“Beggar-maid or golden princess,” said 
! 


he, “I love you.” 

And then she had to try to explain to 
him why women cry when they are very 
happy. 


Politician—Didn’t you register for the 
primaries? 

Movie Actress—Well, if I didn’t, it’s 
the only thing I haven’t had to register. 


| 
| 
' 


— —<——~< 
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Charles Frohman Successes 
in Motion Pictures 
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Now the best of the Charles Frohman successes are re-created | 
in motion pictures. The Empire All-Star Corporation has pro- 





duced in motion pictures the big successes for which the name of 

Charles Frohman is famous. The Mutual Film Corporation is re- 

leasing them. Below are listed the Charles Frohman stars ana 

the attractions produced by the Empire All-Star Corporation: OLIVE 
yo TELL 


OLIVE TELL in “7! UNFORESEEN” “HER SISTER” 


“THE GIRL AND THE JUDGE” 


ANN MURDOCK in “OUTCAST” “THE IMPOSTOR” 


“THE BEAUTIFUL ADVENTURE” 
“MY WIFE” “PLEASE HELP EMILY” “THE RICHEST GIRL” 


JULIA SANDERSON in “THE RUNAWAY” 


You wil be delighted with these attractions. Ask 
the manager of your favorite theatre to show them. 


Produced by Distributed by 
EMPIRE Ail-STAR CORPORATION MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 
JAMES M. SHELDON, President JOHN R. FREULER, President 
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**Sammies” 
Favorite 
As a Stenographer ceren%: yoon. your 

speed and accuracy 
asatypist. If you want to get ahead quickly—to 
earn a bigger salary—you must systematize your 
ability. Let Margaret Owen, four times winner of 
the International Typewriting Contest, and 


The World’s ChampionTypist 
Show You How 


to overcome the faults and difficulties that hold you 
back, and how to equal her speed of 143 words a 
minute. You receive an individual course in types 
writing through her remarkable work 


“The Secret of 
Typewriting Speed” 


Her exercises teach you how to become a proficient 
typist with aspeed of 80 to 135 words, and increase 
your salary to $25.00 to $40.00 a week. Her 
work covers business systems and office 
methods, enabling you to developintoa 
private secretary or other executive 
position. No large enroliment 
fees. No new system to learn. 
You can secure Miss Owen’s valu- 
able work of 158 pages for $1.00. 
Thorough, practical and easy tolearn 
and follow. Now is the time to begin. 
Send for your copy today; you risk 
% nothing. If not what you expected 
simply return the work and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 


Forbes & 
Co. 


Terms as low as 
$1.00 down and 
$1.50 per month. Mando- 
‘ lin or Guitar sent on ap- 
proval, Liberal allowance 
= old instruments in ex- 
range for the ‘Gibson’. 
Get our new Free Book— 
112 pages, Bat, illustra- 
tions. Valuable infor- 
mation fo % “pls ayer and 
teacher. Explains won- 
derful new violin con- 
struction with carved and graduated 
Top and Back and Stradivarius Arch- 
ing. Also L + eae treatise on ‘‘How 


Teach and Sell the Gibson 
Make $1,800 to $5,000 a 
Beromes te acher. 
Year or More Splendid opportu- 
nities for Mandolin and Guitar teach- 
ers—either sex, in every locality, for 
priyate and class instruction and sale 
of ‘‘Gibsons.’’ We have permanent 
teaching and business opportunity 
now open for either sex. Other 
positions pending. Write promptly. 
A. C, Brockmeyer, St. Louis, Mo., 
Teacher ae Director, writes: ‘*W ill 
do $10,000 business in 1917; did 
$7,000 in 1916. Wm. Place, Jr , Provi- 
dence, R. 1., Star Soloist for Vic ctor, 
unqualifiedly endorses the’'C ibson.”* 


Do Business on Our Capital 
Become our agent. We help sell. Agents’ territory protected. 
Stock furnished. We pay the advertising. You make the profit. 
You pay, for the goods when sold; return geods not sold. Tr 
our “Still Hunt.” FREE to those, inte rested our new $1.00 boak 
a eee eee . *“The Or and 






















Mendalin-Guit Mai of the ‘Mandal! 


Co- 

‘365 5 Parsons St. Kalamazoo, + Orchestra,’ "by + -rica’s most 
Mich , U.S. A. Gentlemen: With- % successful director,Wm.Place 
out obligation send me free book % Jr. Write now for ¢ Jatalog, 
complete Catalog, free treatise, \ Treatise, “‘How You C an 
also information about the Wm. » Qualify’ to Teach and Sell,’ 
Place, Jr., book and instrument % all free. Don’t wait; lee 
checked. If teacher check herety . NOW, fill out the coupon. 








O Mandolin O Mando-bass 
O Mandola OGuitar ‘ Ome Te 
O Mando-cello Oo Harp-guitar ‘ 


Miss Owen’s 


Record is a aoc a ts cis in ea ands elves Soham Kai Mi * 
143 Words a Minute | SE nets eee x ay 


Be sure you have checked instrument 


‘, 465 Parsons St., 























emerson MUSIC tex FREE 


in America — Established 1 
sod Sia me Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, ’ Gente, Etc. 
MOIRE CLOTH COVERED p. 


ALBUM BEAUTIFULLY i a 
BOUND, MAILED @ You cam mead Thus Like this quickly, 


UPON. RECE/PT OF Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illus- 


trations make everything plain. Only e xpense about 2c 


a day to cover cost of postage and music used. Write 
or Free booklet which explains everything in full, 
—— American School of f Music,68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 
STAR PORTRAIT CO. 'sc2ryets 
+ NEW YORK 


BEAUTY specialists recommend 
Kill. The Hair Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 


ae 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Bookletfree. Write touay, 
enclosing 2 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 


D. J. MAHLER, 195 X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 














Bt L-A-TONE for quick, safe 
and sure removal of hair from 
arms, neck or face. At druggiats: 
or mailed to your address for $1. 

SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 

339 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. GA 












When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Mary T.Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer will restore 
the original color in from 





4 to 8 days. This pure, 
colorless liquid, as clear as 
water, is one of the great 
discoveries of modern chem- 
istry. It leaves the hair 
clean, soft and fluffy. You 
can wash it and curl it as 
usual. 

















Because it isn’t crude, 
repulsive dye, but harmless 


and mild restorer. 


Nlarg J Goldmans 
Har- Color Restorer 


Send for free trial bottle with 
free special comb and use it as 
directed on one lock of hair. 
Say in your letter whether your 
hair is naturally black, dark Tyjq/ 
brown, medium brown or light Bottle 
If possible, enclose a Free 








brown. 
lock in your letter. 





When you want the full-size 
bottle you can get it direct from 
us if you prefer not to buy of 
your druggist. 





MARY T. GOLDMAN 
783 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Established 50 Years 























o Introduce 


To prove to you that our blue- 
white MEXICAN DIAMOND exactly 
resembles the finest genuine 
South African Gem, with same 
} dazzling,rainbow-hued brillian- 
cy (Guaranteed), we will send you 
this beautiful, high-grade, 12.kt. 
old-filled Tiff, Ring set with 
-kt. gem, regular catalog price 
$4.98, for One-Half Price, $2.50. 
Same gem in Gent's Heavy Tooth 
— Belcher Ring, catalog price, $6.26, 
Only $2.50 for $3.10, 
rainbow brilliancy. Guaranteed 20 
Years. Send $1.00 and we will ship C.O.D. for Free Examina- 
tien. Money back if not pleased. Act quick. State size 
Offer limited. Only one to acustomer, Catalog free. Agents Wanted. 
MEXCIAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Department C. B., Las Cruces, NEW MEXICO 
( Exclusive Controllers of the Genuine Mexican Diamond ) 


| 






Wonderful, dazzling’ 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and Beauty 
to Gray and Faded Hair. 








650c. and $1.00 at druggists 





baseball perhaps. His proficiency in that 
game has gotten him out of many a scrape. 

“But speaking of getting stranded,” he 
said, “The worst experience I ever had 
| was one time when we went stranded in 

Boston. I woke up one morning to find 
| the company gone and myself dead broke. 
After weeks spent trying to get work, I 
finally managed to earn enough money to 
get me back to New York—steerage. I 
walked on board the boat with just sixty- 
five cents in my pocket, and I hadn’t been 
on board an hour before I began to actu- 
ally suffer from hunger. With just the 
smallest little ray of hope that everything 
would be all right, I called a steward and 
asked if the meals were table de hote or a 
la carte. Another blow, he said, a la 
carte. I stood it as long as I could be- 
fore going to the dining room, and there 
I found that the only thing on the menu 
for fifty cents was beans. I couldn’t even 
get coffee. I took the beans and threw 
the waiter my much-needed fifty cents. 
Anyway, I didn’t tip him. 

“Arriving in New York, I took the ele- 
vated down town, got some coffee, and 
then walked the streets without a penny. 
I remember it was St. Patrick’s day, and 
cold—Lord! About eleven o’clock I 
stopped on the corner of 42d and Broad- 
way, intending to wait until the crowds 
had left and then dive into the lobby of 
a theater—no one would be iikely to 
find me curled up in a corner, I thought— 
in New York, you can’t sleep in a park, 
they run you right out. But luck was 
with me. While I was standing there, I 
saw a man I knew who was passing by on 
the other side of the street. I ran after 
him, and you can believe that when I 
caught him, I fell on his neck! Made him 
take me home with him, give me some- 
thing to eat, and put me up for the 
night.” 

Wheeler Oakman has been on the stage 
since he was seventeen years old, start- 
ing with his sister in repertoire. One of 
the plays he -appeared in at that time 
was “Under Southern Skies’”—‘‘Just 
about every actor in the world has played 
in that, I guess,” he said—at nineteen, 
he was stage manager of a “Strongheart” 
road company and it was at this period 
of his career that he contracted his only 
case of “swelled head.” 

“Speaking of exalted ideas about a mis- 
sion in life,” he said, “I firmly believed 
that when it came to real managerial abil- 
ity David Belasco had nothing on me! 
I used to smoke big, black cigars, wear 
eccentric hats, and systematically snub the 
members of the company for the good of 
discipline. Incidentally, I found that 
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the job of being a stage manager was a 
long way off from being the most pleasant 
job in the world—not even when you 
think that you’re a Belasco.” 

Oakman never tried stage managing 
again. Six years ago, he came west with 
a company playing “Checkers” and left 
them in Los Angeles to make pictures with 
Lubin. His reason for leaving was a good 
one; they were going to cut off most of 
his salary. He played leading parts with 
Lubin. From there, he went to Selig. 
“The Spoilers,” “The Rosary,” and “The 
Ne’er Do Well” are three of his best- 
known pictures with that company. Then 
came the long period of time spent mak- 
ing Mabel Normand’s “Micky”— 
“Speaking of a steady job,” he laughed. 

“But when things got dull all we did to 
stir them up again was to start something 
with Minnie, a great, big fat Indian wom- 
an who is just about as good an actress 
as you ever saw. The joke of it is that 
one of the best ways to roil her up is to 
suggest that she is acting. 

“‘T’m no actor!’ she'll yell, ‘I just go 
ahead and do a thing the way it should be 
done!’ But the worst insult you can give 
her is to call her a squaw. She’s an 
American woman, she is, and she’s likely 
to let you know it with her fist. Also, 
she can be witty enough when she wants 
to. She was educated at Carlisle. And 
she’s not lacking in real dignity, either. 
On one occasion I know of, Minnie got 
into a crowded street car, and a woman 
promptly decided to use up all the avail- 
able room in order that Minnie should 
not sit beside her. The conductor asked 
the woman to move over, but at this point 
Minnie interfered. 

“*No thank you,’ she said, ‘I’d rather 
stand than sit next to SOME white wom- 
en. Their teeth are full of gold, their 
breath smells and I am afraid I might get 
GERMS.’ ” 

One guesses that Wheeler Oakman must 
have taken quite a fancy to Minnie. No 
wonder; her forceful way of “livening 
things up” must have given him many an 
amusing hour. 

Following “Micky” came “Princess 
Virtue” with Mae Murray at Universal, 
“Revenge” and “The Claim” with Edith 
Storey at Metro— 

“What was your impression of Miss 
Storey?” he was asked. 

“Well,” he answered, thoughtfully, 
“First, I was impressed by her attractive- 
ness; next, by her intelligence; but the 
strongest impression I have is that she 
CAN’T play poker.” 

And now he is to appear in The Big- 
gest Show on Earth, with Uncle Sam. 





HE following is to Old Doc Cheerful, 

from M. Lucile Cornet, of St. Louis, 
Mo. Doug will please forward his auto- 
graphed photograph. “The Man from 
Painted Post” told “The Matrimaniac” 
to come “Down to Earth” and stop 
“Reaching for the Moon.” “The Half- 
| Breed” caught “The Good Bad Man” 
| through seeing “His Pictures in the 
| Papers” when he was trying to break 





Attention, Mr. Fairbanks! 


into “American Aristocracy,” and in a 
“Wild and Woolly” way caused “The 
Modern Musketeer” “Double Trouble” 
by “Flirting with Fate.” “The Ameri- 
cano” knew it was just a case of “Man- 
hattan Madness” and would stop when 
“Reggie Mixes In.” “The Lamb” solved 
“The Mystery of the Flying Fish” by 
going “In Again and Out Again” and 
“Headin’ South.” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








Mile-a- Minute Kendall 


(Continued from page 49) 


Rose turned to Kendall, her assurance 
somewhat shaken. Deliberately he pulled 
out his check book. “I'll make it worth 
your while to go with Lund,” he said. 
“And I promise you that as Jack’s wife 
you'll never spend a cent of my money— 
and I’ll guarantee you won’t spend much 
of his. He’s never earned a dollar in 
his life.” 

Then Kendall added to his argument 
by bringing out the typewritten report 
which he had obtained trom a detective 
bureau, regarding Rose. “And I'll see 
that he gets this, too. He’s a fool, but 
I don’t think he’s an utter imbecile, my 
dear. When once he’s read it—” 

Rose knew she was beaten. There was 
nothing to do but make the best of it and 
exit with as good grace as possible. With 
a fine show of reluctance she took the 
check that Kendall offered her, tucked 
it in her handbag, and haughtily removed 
herself from the scene. 

When Jack returned, to his amazement 
the place was empty. ‘Why, where are 
all the folks?’ he demanded. “Weeks is 
hurrying to get here. Where’s Rose?” 

With the utmost pity in her heart for 
him, Joan was obliged to explain that 
Rose had taken his father’s money, and 
had gone back to New York, with Lund. 

And then Jack frightened her by col- 
lapsing, this time completely. 

Panic stricken, Joan called her uncle, 
who came on a run. “If this ain’t the 
limit!” he cried “Orders a dinner and 
don’t eat it nor pay for it. And now he’s 
get delerium tremens, prob’ly. Amelia, 
telephone to the county hospital.” 

“Oh, no, Uncle,” pleaded Joan. “He’s 
ill—don’t you see? His father will pay 
you, surely. Don’t send him away. Let’s 
carry him upstairs and I'll take care of 
him.” 

Old Evans had been going through 
Jack’s pockets, and finding that he still 
had on his person some bills of large de- 
nominations, was somewhat mollified. 

“All right, if you want to take the re- 
sponsibility. But I wash my hands of 
him,” with a gesture of finality. ‘“And he 
pays as he goes.” 

For days Jack lay in delirium and in 
his fevered dreams spoke aloud. Then 
Joan learned that which made her change 
her mind about writing to Morton Ken- 
dall. Over and over Jack protested that 
he would never go back to his father un- 
til his father sent for him. Joan learned 
the details of the quarre! between them; 
learned how Jack had longed to do some- 
thing worth while, how his every effort at 
individual expression had been thwarted. 
Again and again Jack would cry, “All my 
father would let me have was money.” 

So Joan took up Jack’s cause and re- 
solved that she would not appeal to his 
father, in his extremity. No; Jack should 
make something worth while of himself 
and go back with colors flying. 

For weeks she was his devoted attend- 
ant and nurse. And as Jack’s brain slowly 
cleared and his fever left him, for the first 
time in his life he had long hours of en- 
forced idleness. 

He had nothing to do but lie and think; 
he could not even read. The incidents of 
his past life rose up before him; they 


When 





seemed, in this new atmosphere of peace 
and quiet, like a jumbled, fever dream. 


Slowly, with that clarity of mind which | 
comes with a weakened body and a rested | 


brain, he came to see Rose as she was. 
And to contrast her selfishness, her un- 
worthiness as confessed by her acceptance 
of his father’s money, with Joan’s treless, 
always cheerful, willing care of him. 

As he began to recover, Joan encour- 
aged him to talk of his inventions and 
cunningly, in ways which were noi appar- 
ent, she stimulated the dying embc.. cf 
his ambitions. As he grew able to waik 
about, it was Joan who suggested, casu- 
ally, that he make an automobile repair 


shop out of an old barn on the place, and | 


in his leisure hours continue work on his 
invention. 
one of his minutes of enthusiasm, that if 
he could get together a little capital or get 
an automobile company to back him, he 
could make a success of his engine. ‘That 
was the day he showed her his patents. 

He was indebted to Joan more than he 
knew. When his money had all been used 
and old Evans had insisted upon sending 
him away, Joan went to the bank and 
drew out her small savings. These she 
tendered to her uncle with the explana- 
tion that Kendall, senior, had sent them. 
Joan had the blood of generations of 
sportsmen in her veins—though her in- 
herited pluck had somehow failed to be 
transmitted to her uncle’s branch of the 
family. But now, even her own money 
was most gone. There would have to be 
more forthcoming, and soon. Jack, be- 
ing prodigal of soul and indifferent to the 
cost of material things, never thought of 
his indebtedness to Evans. Or if he did, 
it was with the unspoken understanding 
that he would soon wipe it out in his 
usual open-handed way. It is a little hard 
to get out of the habit of being a rich 
man’s son. 

But Joan trembled for the future. So 
she secretly sent a description of Jack’s 
patents to the Barrett Automobile Com- 
pany, and quietly “sat tight” and waited. 

One day Beth, who had always liked 
Jack, called to see him, at Hawson. He 
greeted her with his old time exuberance, 
for he was daily growing more like him- 
self, showed her his engine and told her 
something of his ambitions. In the old 
days he had been too busy burning gaso- 
line when with her to take time to talk 
about the possibilities of crude oil. His 
enthusiasm interested her, although she 
confessed that all machinery was to her a 
Chinese puzzle. So she said: “Why don’t 
you form a stock company to develop 
your thinggumbob, Jack? I'll put in five 
hundred dollars.” 

Jack’s eyes glistened, but he said doubt- 
fully: “I don’t know, Beth. I'd hate to 
see you lose your money.” 

“T’ve taken many a chance on a horse,” 
she assured him. “Why not on you?” 
drawing out her check book. “Now, who 
else wants to go in on a sure thing?” 

Joan, coming in, had. caught the drift 
of the conversation. With sparkling eyes, 
she stammered eagerly: “I’ve only got a 
little, but I'll put it in. And let’s call it 
‘The Mile-a-Minute Engine Company.’ ” 

“Fine!” said Beth. 
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He was sure, he told her in | 


“Now go and round |! 
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The Foster Friction Plug 
would have prevented this 


Wet pavements have no terrors 
for the man who insures himself 
against slipping. The best insurance 
is the Foster Friction Plug, found in 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Wear longer than ordinary rubber 
heels and cost no more. Do not mar 
the floors. No holes to track mud or 
dirt. Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers 
Foster Rubber Company 
105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators ond eeteens es of the Foster 
friction Plug which prevents slipping 








Prevents Slipping 


CATS Pay, 


CUSHION HEEL 
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| Start an 
Album of 


me > Movie Stars 


SANFORD 


LIBRARY PASTE 


Sticks instantly. 
Goes farther than 
other paste. 
Sold OQ 
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$2 
Sanford’s Premium 
Poem §=Writing Fluid and 
39 | Sanford’s Fountain 
Pen Ink 


Tris lskeELOTS rs 
See FREE te 


S50c Jar ot Face Cream 
Ses Box of Compact Rouge 








_ 





itabsolut ay tree with order for fullsize dollar box * 
ah inita F ace Powder (flesh, white or brunette) 
—a powder tha 1: fo arts to the skin that delicate 
soltness and refinement much admired. Delicately 
pertumed, adheres readily an nd po sitively. Only one 
order to each person. The box of Juanita ( ompact 
Rouge (light, medium « oe dark)< contains a genuin us- 
tralian Lamb's Wool Puff, also a mirror. Juanita Al- 

mond Cream has no equal for cleansing and massage. ' 

‘2 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | 

This offer is to introduce the Juanita toilet special- q 
jes, but we b hged ng omptly refund your 
dollar if you do nc 2] absolutely sat- 

istied. Mention pe ta of powder and | 

rouge wanted. Sen d git day. “Re turned 


if dissatisfied. | 
A. HERMO CO. 
542 E. 63rd Street, Chicago 











Let an Old Town Canoe carry you where the 
big fish lurk and where game is plentiful. An 
Old Town offers health, sport and beauties of 


the great outdoors—an in- 
vitation no red-blooded 
sportsman can refuse. 
Send today for catalog 
which shows latest models. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
765 Main St. 
Old Town, Maine 
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Army Officers say: ‘*Bannerman’s 
arsenals are a Godsend to us.”’ 
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auction sale terms, cash with order. Examination 
and testing at our arsenals. immediate deliveries. 
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Mile-a-Minute Kendall 


(Continued ) 


up a crowd. We've got the thing going.” 

Then Amelia, the slatternly house serv- 
ant, surprised them all by subscribing a 
hundred dollars which she had saved, with 
the philosophical remark, “I been ex- 
pectin’ the bank I had it in to bust, any- 
way.” Judge Weeks, who had become 
interested, made up the rest of the first 


| thousand. 


But Jack needed a thousand more, so 
the brand new stockholders turned the 
batteries of their persuasion upon Uncle 
Evans. “I know you've got the money, 
Uncle,” pleaded Joan. “You'll never get 
another chance to turn it into a million,” 
aiticmed Jack with his old breeziness of 
manner. 

Amelia went for the old man’s check 
book. He stood hesitating, greed devour- 
ing him, avarice holding him back. Fi- 
nally Jack put the pen in his hand and 
guided it for his signature. Evans fell 
back with the ejaculation, “T know I am 
a ruined man!” 


et 2 2 & os 


A month went by. The two thousand 
dollars was gone and success was still in 
doubt. Evans’ complaints were loud and 
leng: Jack had stolen his thousand dol- 
lars; he must have it back. And pres- 
ently the boy, who had been working des- 
perately, battling with the fear of failure, 
called another meeting of the stockholders. 

Evans arrived first of all. ‘This engine 
thing’s a failure. It’s durn near made me 
commit suicide. I'll give ye oné more 
chance to see if it will work at all.” 

When Beth had come, Jack explained 
to those present that he had used up all 
the money and would need five hundred 
dollars more. “I'll give all my stock 
to Evans, if he'll let me have a thou- 
sand dollars more,” he said. “I know 
he’s got it.” 

The old man gasped for breath. “Of 
all the impidence! Just wait till you get 
through, young man. I’ve got a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of remarks to make 
to you!” 

Carefully Jack started the engine. 
A faint “sput-sput” came from the en- 
gine, swelled a little in volume, grew 
fainter—and died. Evans sprang to 
his feet. “You—you—” he started furi- 
ously. “Oh, what’s the use—I can’t think 
of words.” He stamped his way from 
the room. 

Joan came over to Jack, who sat com- 
pletely crushed by the failure of his in- 
vention. “You mustn’t give up,” she 
pleaded. “Try again.” 

“Beg pardon; maybe I’m intruding,” 
came a deep voice. A man stood in the 
doorway. 

“Oh, not at all.” 
Joan greeted him. 
see my uncle?” 

The visitor gestured toward Jack’s ma- 
chine. “No; I’m from the Barrett Au- 
tomobile Company, and I want to look 
at this young man’s invention. Make it 
yourself, son, or borrow it from Rip Van 
Winkle?” 

“Start ’er up,” he grunted, when Jack 
had completed his explanation. Jack’s 
not been contagious. 


Somewhat flushed, 
“Did you wish to 


Your modern gas engine expert, sur- 
feited with claims of inventors, is im- 
mune to enthusiasm regarding improve- 
ments. 

“Young fellow, there’s one thing I 
like about you,” he continued. “You're 
the first inventor I’ve met in a year who 
did not claim he was going to ‘revolution- 
ize’ something or other. 

Chagrined by his first attempt to start 
his motor Jack started to crank it again. 
With every turn his hope sank lower and 
lower. Then, with a last desperate whirl 
of the handle he let go. 

For half a minute the explosions were 
regular and Jack pulled down the throt- 
tle to slow them up. The engine died 
like an age and work worn truck horse, 
right in its tracks. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” inter- 
rupted the engineer, who had been exam- 
ing the carbureter. “How do you expect 
to start a cold engine on a lean mixture 
like that? There—now give ’er a whirl.” 
And he completed a slight adjustment of 
the fuel feed. 

Jack went at that crank handle like 
a man ready to go over the top in the 
face of a hundred machine guns. 

And the explosions of those cylinders 
was the sweetest music he had ever heard. 

“It’s a knockout,” said Blake, with sat- 
isfaction. “I congratulate you, my son. 
You've got a good thing. I'll give you 
fifty thousand dollars for the patents.” 

Jack laughed. “It’s either worth a 
fortune, or it’s junk. I know enough 
for that. I'll give you a forty per cent 
interest for one hundred thousand cash. 
I can use the money.” 

Blake argued; Jack was firm. Finally 
the big man capitulated. There was wild 
rejoicing among the stockholders. 

As Blake started to leave he encount- 
ered Kendall, senior, who was driving in 
with his machine. Mrs. Kendall’s tears 
and her pleadings for her son had finally 
prevailed upon the old gentleman, and 
he had decided to find out what Jack was 
doing, although, as he told his wife, “I 
shan’t encourage him in any way until 
I see he’s made a man of himself.” 

“Hello, Kendall,” cried Blake. “Do 
you call yourself a financier and let home 
talent go to waste? Why didn’t you 
grab onto your boy’s patent, yourself?” 

“Do you mean to say Jack’s machine 
is any good?” asked Kendall. 

“Good!” chuckled Blake. “Ask Jack 
to show you the check I just gave him.” 

But something more wonderful than 
even all that the check meant to him, 
was Jack’s at that moment. He was 
standing beside Joan in the deserted 
workshop, a shaft of sunshine through a 
crooked window bathing them in glory at 
their lives’ great hour. 

“Joan,” whispered Jack; 
I owe it all to you. 
me—but you.” 

Her voice dropped to a whisper also, 
and she hung her head. “I—nobody ever 
knew you—as I do.” 

Gently he drew her to him; her shin- 
ing head lay on his breast. 

“And you’re going to know me bet- 
ter—soon? Say ‘yes,’ dear.” 

And Joan answered “Yes,—dear.” 


“Joan dear, 
Nobody believed in 


guaranteed. 











Waiting for Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 70) 


I was a grown woman. As a matter of 
fact I was fourteen years old. It was a 
severe strain for so young a girl. I went 
on without any rest for years until at last 
my vitality was exhausted and I had a 
nervous collapse. 

“T feel stronger now than ever before 
in my life. I am physically equal to the 
battle.” 

I asked her what changes she expected 
to find in pictures when she goes back. 

“Better stories,” she said. “During the 
period of my retirement, I have been a 
devoted movie fan. I had never seen so 
many pictures before. What particularly 
impressed me was the marked improve- 
ment in the scenarios. 

“When I left the screen, the literary 
end of pictures was at its lowest ebb. The 
old method of having hired scenario writ- 
ers to turn out cast iron plots like wagon 
wheels had given way to a plan of coaxing 
writers of established reputation into the 
movies. 

“They «were all practiced authors but 
they didn’t understand the screen. Some 
of the stories they put out were enough 
to make angels weep. Many of them 
wrote in a kind of condescending way 
that -was particularly irritating. Those 
who did not patronize the movies by try- 
ing to ‘get down to the level,’ were worse: 
they tried so, hard they got stage fright. 
The result was about the same. 

“It was a dreadful experience to work 
in some of these plays. Those they gave 
me seemed to be always dolorous and dis- 
mal tragedies about girl dope fiends. 

“T don’t mind underworld stories. “The 
Escape’ was the finest story I ever acted 
in. But the girl in that play gained some- 
thing; she arrived somewhere. There was 
a paint of emergence. These dope stories 
had no point of emergence nor any other 
point. They just wallowed around in 
gloom and despair.” 

My favorite Blanche Sweet play has 
always been “The Captive”—the story of 
the Turkish officer set to work on the 
farm of an orphaned Bulgarian girl as a 
war captive. 

“That is Mr. De Mille’s favorite too,” 
said Miss Sweet. “For some reason it 
has faded almost entirely out of my mind. 
I have only the vaguest recollection of 
2” 

“The Captive” led quite naturally to 
the dramatic literature about which she 
expressed the most remarkable opinions I 
have ever heard on the subject. 

“These plays they are writing now are 
not war literature,” she said. “These are 
only the dramatic communiques from the 
front as it were. 

“The real war literature will not be 
written until long afterward. We are too 
close to it. The finest play written about 
the Civil War was “The Clansman”—fifty 
years afterward. The conflict too 
huge; too enormous. We cannot get the 
perspective. I have met war correspond- 
ents who tell me the operations are so 
big that the closer you are the less you 
know. In Washington, for instance, you 
can find out more about the war than in 
Berlin or Paris. 

“No one will ever be able to tell the 
story in a material way. The dramatic 


is 





unities are absolutely submerged in the 
appalling expanse. 

“IT don’t know if I make my meaning 
clear. In ‘Shenandoah’ for instance, the 
crisis of the drama depended upon the 
charge led by General Sheridan at the 
Battle of Cedar Creek. Can you imagine 
a crisis in this war which could depend 
upon a single charge? 

“Here is the hero coming back from the 


charge. The dramatist asks him, ‘And 
did your charge win the battle?’ 
“*Well not exactly,’ says the hero. 


‘There were three thousand, nine hundred 
and forty-eight charges that morning in 
our sector and mine was one of them.’ 

“Whatever real drama comes out of 
this war must be spiritual rather than 
material. 

This interview seems to be wandering 
far from motion pictures, but Miss Sweet 
made one remark that seems to 
most profound, the sagest re 
have heard about the war. 

“The war must be fought,” 


mark I ever 


she said, 


“to prevent Germany becoming the ruler | 


of the world. It would be unthinkable. 
Germany is too cruel and exacting. When 
I say cruel I do not mean the physical 
cruelty of the Germans toward the Bel- 
gians. I mean something deeper and 
more essential than thar. After all, the 
world can endure a good deal of physical 
cruelty. The reason why a _ Teutonic 
world could not be endured is this: Ger- 
many expects all the weak and inefficient 
nations of the world to behave like 
officers on the General Staff in Berlin. 
She expects arf efficiency that less intense 
races are incapable of. When you come 
to analyze this, it becomes evident that 
there could be no sharper cruelty. Ger- 
many must never be a world ruler. She 
expects too much perfection.” 

I have rambled all over the war and 
literature because these remarks from 
this slight little girl with her Indian sash 
and her girlish blue walking gown told me 
a good deal of what she will bring back 
to the screen. She has been thinking 
great thoughts. 

Back of a remarkable intellect, she has 
a keen, unselfish appreciation of good 
work. 

She told me that she is an ardent movie 
fan. During her year’s rest, she has 
scarcely missed a week when she did not 
go to the pictures. 

I was rather surprised to hear her say 


that two of her favorites were Charlie 
Chaplin and Louise Fazenda. 
“T. adore comedies,” she said. “In fact 


I don’t care much what it is as long as it 
is well done. There is nothing I like 
better than a good old fashioned pie- 
throwing comedy if it is good pie throw- 
ing. 

“Charlie Chaplin of course is one of the 
greatest artists that the screen or any of 
the—shall I say the fine arts?—has pro- 
duced. He is funny; 
only an incident to his art. I imagine he 
could be anything else just as well.” 

Presently this little girl with the sar- 
donic curl to her lips and the eyes of 
Viking blue will go back to the studio 
herself and then we shall see—what shall 
we see? 


be the | 





but being funny is | 
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dave Your Skin 


from oa Tax o of 
ateHours- 


| Freee hours and loss of sleep 
inevitably leave their traces, 
unseen at first, upon the skin, prepar- 
ing the way for lines and wrinkles. 
Smooth out the traces — forestall 
the wrinkles with D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream. Give your skin the 
softness, the color, the beauty Na- 
ture intended it should have. 

The daily use of D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream is an aid to better looks, 
to greater attractiveness, to social 
success. Depend on it to cleanse 
and improve the skin and develop a 
natural and beautiful complexion— 
one that charms by its loveliness 
and naturalness. 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
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“Ihe Kind That Keeps ‘i 




























To counteract the drying, roughening 
effects of wind or sun, give your skin the 
sure protection of D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream. Your hands and arms will also 
acquire an added beauty, a lovelier charm, 
through the regular use of this safe, satis- 
fying, and perfect toilet help. W hen you 
buy toilet Cream, let ““Safety First’’ be your 
motto. _Demand & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream, “The Kind that Keeps’’—the kind 
that cleanses, clears, and revitalizes the 
neglected or impoverished skin. Pure, 
perfect; a daily need, a daily comfort, a 
skin reviving toilet delight for every day in 
the year. In tubes and jars 10c to $1.50. 




















Put a tube in the soldier’s kit. 
A comfortinthe camp or trench. 
POUDRE AMOURETTE —a face pow- 
der without a fault. The D.&R. labelisa 


guarantee of its purity, its perfection, its 
pre-eminence. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 



























Get a Free Sample 
For Your Husband 


Write for a sample of the latest ‘‘Perfect”’ 
product made only by Daggett & Ramsdell— 
a shaving cream in which we have scientifically 
incorporated D. &. Perfect Cold Cream. 
The first time your husband tries this “* Perfect” 
Shaving Cream he will say, ‘Well, that’s the 
best shave I ever had.” He will be as enthu- 
siastic over “ Perfect’? Shaving Cream as you 
are over Perfect Cold Cream. Surprise him 
with a sample. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Department 238 
D. & R. Building NEW YORK 
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MORE THAN $100°° A DAY 


Clare Briggs, the man who draws “When a Feller 
Needs a Friend’’ receives more than$100aday. There are many 
other cartoonists whose incomes would look good to a bank 
president. If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. Developing natural ability 


is the surest road to success. 
Through the Federal Schoolof Applied Car- 
tooning, the 30 most famous cartoonists of 
America teach you. What this school will 
do for you by mail in your spare time is told 
in the 32-page book”“A Road to Bigger 
Things.” Itcontains studio picturesof Briggs. 
McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox and 
the other stars on the Federal Staff Write for 
your FREE COPY today. Just tear out this ed 
vertisement, put your name and address in 

margin and mailitnow WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
858 Federal Schoois Bidg., 
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Shows the place to begin, 

Gives the might to win; 

\ Dissolves your fear, 

i} Makes your problemsclear; | 

Eliminates strife 

From your daily life; 

y Offers a new way, 
Makes living pay. 
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Hair under the arms is a need- 
less annoyance. You can re- 
move it in the most agreeable, 
“womanly” way by using El 
Rado, a sanitary, colorless lotion. 








New Thought | El Rado is easily applied to the face, 
ELIZABETH TowNnE DY Paul Ellsworth, will show neck or arms, with a piece of absorbent 
. g O ‘ ow to use force. ; ® 
isos of Atenets ptt all dl Ba SE cotton. Entirely harmless, and does not 
explains: How to Awaken | 


stimulate or coarsen later hair growth. 


Ask for Ras at any toilet goods 


Latent Powers; The Supreme Truth on which Successful | 
Living is Founded; How to Remove the Fundamental! | 
Cause of Inharmony; How tobe Successful in Your Work; 
The Cumulative Kesults of Using New Thought; How to 


Use Affirmations to Heal Yourself and Others; The New , = O° =f 

Thought Way to the Realization of Desires. $1.00. M Tw O Pe o0c and 
(War stamps accepted!) we will send | .00 vioney-DdDacK uarantee. 

For 30 cents you this booklet and a three months’ 7 y é 

trial subscription to Nautilus, New Thought magazine, P 

Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Orison | If you prefer, ae will fill your order by 

Swett Marden and Edwin Markham among its contribu- | mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 

tors. Send now and we will include “How to Get What 

You Want.” 


| PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St. New York 
THE ELIZABETH T TOWNE CO., Dept. D-8, at Mass. | 
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TOI LET CREAM 


. E IG U 7? 
“DELIGHTFUL” € 
Viola Allen wrote this of Magda Cream ‘%&% 
The cream stage folks have used over is years, 
the pure beneficial cream, the cream you should & 
use for the nightly massage. Trya Mag iin Mas- By 
sage every night one week. If not pleased with 
results, return — we will refund your money. a 
Druggists or direct — Opal Jars 50c — Tins $1.00 
Beautiful Japanese Jar (illustrated) 75c 
FRED C. KEELING & CO. (Agents) 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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132 St. Paul West, Montreal 









NAIL CAKE NAIL WHITENER 
CUTICLE ICE SALVE & ENAMEL 
For fifteen years the four requisites of 
manicuring. Write today for Booklet, 
*“‘WELL KEPT NAILS.” 
Lustr-ite preparations for sale everywhere 
THE FLORIDINE MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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y An astounding offer! Only 
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Triple Silver Plated Lyric 
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Free Band Ca talog 
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lutely freea hand- | Band Catalog. Rock- bottom, direct- 
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Easy Shorthand 


It is now possible for you to learn a su- 
perior shorthand method inside of 5 hours; 
then speed can be gained so that you write 
as fast as a person talks. No need to spend 
months and a lot of money in learning 
stenography when it is now so easy and 
it will be taught by mail. Absolutely 
guaranteed. A free lesson will be sent if 
you write to King Institute, EB-315, Sta- 
tion F, New York. Take advantage of 


‘i at S aciaee at 
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These Are Russians 


(Continued from page 51) 


sequently the motion pictures in Russia 
are on the same high plane as the legiti- 
mate stage. There is no chance for an 
outsider to break in; all must go through 
the regular channels, from apprenticeship 
to minor roles, then better ones and finally 
star parts if ability justifies. 

This system makes it difficult for young 
aspirants to stage honors to reach the pin- 
nacle of fame; the leading woman who 
has passed fifty has the greater opportu- 
nity because she is in a position to dictate. 
The younger player must wait, and play 
the roles assigned to her. The system 
has its advantages, however, because it 
makes every artist a player of many 
parts until finally there is developed a ver- 
satility almost unknown among Ameri- 
cans. 

Moscow, the heart of Russia, is really 
the centre of its artistic achievements. To 
go from almost any important place in 
Russia to almost any other important 
place, the way invariably lies through 
Moscow. Especially is it true that Mos- 
cow is the centre of motion picture pro- 
duction in Russia. Petrograd is seldom 
used by the companies except when the 
scenario calls for a scene in the capital. 
There is little sun there and much fog and 
atmospheric gloom. 

From Moscow companies go to Kiev, 
to the Caucausus and to the Crimea. The 
Crimea is really the California of Russia 
from the cinema point of view. It lies 
far south near the Black Sea and furnishes 


| a variety of locations. 


The traveling company of players as 
known in the United States is almost an 
unknown quantity in Russia. It is true 
that the great permanent compauies visit 
other cities, but they do it much as one 
preacher exchanges pulpits with another. 
And these trips are always in what cor- 
responds to Lent in America. And when 
the Moscow Art Theatre Company goes 
up to Petrograd for the month of April 
the seats have all been sold since January 


Photoplay Writing 
(Continued from page 82) 


consider in themselves bad, and which 
are justified only by the exigencies of 
the matter in kand. We refer first, to 
the use of the dream idea, which has 
been terribly overworked in the pictures. 
and second, to the wildly fantastic ambi- 
tions of Alexis. Had we been writing 
this story simply as a story with no par- 
ticular actor in mind, we should have 
made Alexis ambitious to become a Rock- 
efeller or a Carnegie or a Schwab and we 
should have given him some real experi- 
ences along this line. 

But the value of Mr. Fairbanks’ 
unique personality and of his extraor- 
dinary ability in the matter of athletic 
prowess was so great, that we felt justi- 
fied in stretching the probabilities enough 
to give him the opportunity of exercising 
his unique and most interesting powers. 
To do this, we had to put our hero in 
an atmosphere to which he could never 
have really attained. Therefore, his ex- 
periences, must of necessity be unreal— 
hence the dream. 
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as Grant and several helpers fell into 
the room they saw Schmiat dart toward 
the open manhole. Grant leapt at him 
but the German slid out o1 his grasp, and 
disappeared beiow, pulling the lid atter 
him. 

Grant broke in the manhole and fell 
to the earth beiow. Around the bend 
in the sewer Schmidt delivered his con- 
troller then rushed back to meet Grant. 

Grant closed w:ih him and managed to 


stifle a halt finished sentence: 
“Start that torpedo! ‘They’ve— 
Grant dragged the clinging Schmidt 


after him to the torpedo. But he was 
too late. For even as he gripped the 
German's body and flung him far out in- 
to the water below, he saw the water 
beaten into a white foam by the pro- 
peller of the deadiy missile just launched. 
There was no joy in having conquered 
his man. in spe.u-bound horror, Grant 
Watched the torpedo moving toward the 
ai unerring. He leapt 

jor the coniroler and litting it-high over 
it to the piatform. But 


head, crashed 
it was too iate. The controller had ful- 


fiagsh.p, its 


t ry 


filled its mission. 

On—on sped the torpedo toward its 

the gray alli- 
gators of the sea siid past the reviewing 
stand, filled with light hearted men and 
officers, boom.ng, sailors smiling. 
The entire scene was one of fascination. 
Of the thousands that witnessed the spec- 
tacle none realized that death was head- 
ing straight for the big flagship—even 
as Grant clenched his hands at the sewer 
exit, crying out in a sense of futility. 


} + by ] 
object. Un ahd on, as 


guns 


Then he started shouting. But shouts 
in that merry pandemonium availed 
nothing. His brain red with the fire 


of fear and the flame of horror, the presi- 
dent of the Criminology Club stared 
after the torpedo. 

Why couldn’t they know, he debated 
hysterically. Why couldn’t they see that 
—that thing coming toward them—AT 
them! Could they not discover the liv- 
ing thing of destruction trailing after 
them with the surety of a nemesis? A 
trickle of blood ran across his right 
palm from where the nails had cut in. 
He felt a choking sensation. His eyes 
were glued to the torpedo, ever nearer 
the flagship. Nearer—nearer— 

Then suddenly Grant straightened. 

What was that? That thing of flying 
white and spurting flame? There it 
sped, veering here and there, twisting, 
turning, shooting on and then doubling 
back. 

Once more Grant shouted and his shout 
bore the tone of joy. 

For there—out in the bay—urging 
their high-powered launch along the 
course of the torpedo—were members of 
the Criminology Club. 

A hundred yards—then a hundred yards 
again. They were gaining! 

Now someone was leaning over the 
launch’s side. A plunge and he was in 
the water. Arms and legs sprawling, he 
settled onto that speeding devil of death. 
He jammed the rudderpost and brought 
the thing to a stop. 


Unknowing—tranquil—the pride of 
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The Eagle’s Eye 


(Continued from page 94) 


America’s naval forces slid on past the 
President's boat, ‘*Mayflower.” 

Grant breathed deeply. Beads of 
sweat were cameoed on his brow. Then 
he laughed. Laughed loud and boyishly. 
He pulled his handkerchief from his 
pocket. With it came the reticule that the 
chauffeur had handed him as he alighted 
near the shack. He opened it absently. 
And as he looked within, his mind drifted 
for a moment. 

For, inside the reticule was a card. 
And on the card was the name of one 
whom Grant believed he would some day 
love, but a woman who must now be 
branded as an associate of spies—perhaps 
a spy herself! 

The name on the card was “Miss Dixie 
Mason”! 


CHAPTER IV 


“THE DESTROYER” 





One night about a month later Harrison | 
Grant stood at the outside door of one | 
of New York's biggest stevedoring plants, | 
talking with the night watchman, attempt- 
ing to glean verification of reports that 
automobiles, crated for service in France, 
had been crippled by German plotters. 
As he strayed away into the night he was 
stopped by three men, who challenged his 
passage. 

“Yer a Secret one of them 
started to shout, clutching him by the left 
arm. But Grant had pulled out his lit- 
tle “watch revolver,” quite casually, and 
fired point blank at the man. As he fell, 
Grant fired at a second who charged to- 
ward him. The third ran off in a panic, 
Grant after him. Into the stevedoring 
plant they went where Grant cornered 
his man in the wireless room. 

While the night watchman held guard 
over the prisoner Grant wirelessed to his 
club for reintorcements. 

And while this was going on Dixie Ma- 
son herself was busy. Disguised in work- 
ing girl’s clothing, she had run out in her 
auto to Blue Landing, where, she had been 
informed, river pirates and supplies de- 
stroyers worked from their base in a rot- 
ting shack that set on pilings in the water 
off the Landing. 

Inside this shack she crawled but as 
she did so into the room stalked one of 
the pirates. She hid under the table and 
grabbed his ankles as he came by, send- 
ing him on his head. Then she fled. 
While her victim called for assistance and 
while this assistance came running up in 
the form of three or four others, Dixie 
plunged into the water from the platform 
and hid under the piling. 

“Guess she’s drowned if she’s still down 
there,” came a gruff voice to her ears. 
“Let’s beat it. Ain’t got time to fritter 
away here. Not if we're goin’ t’ burn 
them British horse barns tonight.” 

And the men went into the shack. 
Quickly drawing herself out of the water, 
Dixie grabbed up a rope from the plat- 
form and fastened one end of it about 
the rotten piling supporting the shack. 
The other she quickly carried to her auto 
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and fastened to the rear axle. Then she 
put on all speed ahead and was gratified | 
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Platinum Patterns 


On Approval Charge Account 

All fashionable jewelry is platinum set. 
Goldis out of date. Expensive pieces are sel- 
dom, if ever, worked in gold nowadays and 
platinum costs seven times more than gold. 

These four exquisite examples would 
cost from £90 to $200 in the real. We duplicated 
them in aplatinum finish, sterling silver. An ex- 
pert must test scientifically to tell the difference. 
One - Tenth the Cost — $10 Instead of $100 

Simply can’t be detected from the gen- 
uine on the wearer. The most fashionable 
women wear platinum finished masterpieces. 
No one dreams they are not real. In such a 
setting the stones have all the fire, life and bril- 
liancy of genuine first water diamonds. 
Guaranteed Jewelry — Expert Workmanship 

Not to be classed as imitations. Have 
the delicate sharp tracery and masterful design 
of platinum pieces. Side by side, you'll know 
no difference. Carnot tarnish or discolor. 

Furnished on Approval for Any Test 

Bar Pin JN300—diamond cut white stones. 

Ring JN303—diamond:cut white stone. 

Ring JN301—has a carbochon blue sapphire 
with diamond cut white stone. 

Your choice for $1000 each, delivered. 
Send $2.00 with order and $2.50 month if accepted. 
Give number. Money back if desired. Ask for 
our latest Book of Platinum Patterns, showing 
hundreds of latest designs. 


Martha Lane Adams Co., 3556 Mosprat St., Chicago 
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= Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White, 
‘50c. by toilet counters or mail, Dept.C.P, 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A, 
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Men and Women Wanted to Sel} 


PERFECTO 
KEROSENE IRONS 


No experience necessary. 
Big profits selling this won- 
derfulself-heating satisfac- 
tion guaranteed iron. Easy 
tuoperate and demonstrate, 
) Sells itself. Use Kerosene(Coal 
By Oi)) or Gasoline with same satis- 
factory results. Absolutely safe, 













no smoke or odor. ( et facta 
A in detail and let us tell you 
how to obtain Free Sample 
7 and start you in a big paying 
business. Sample case FREE to Agents, 
@ Perfecto Sad Iron Factory 
Dept.R, 126 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 





A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 
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The Enchanted Blackboard 
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HE motion picture has ceased to be a 

mere form of amusement. It must now 
be given consideration as an agency of un- 
limited educational possibilities. Like all 
great forces it must be directed, applied. 
Educators, who a few years ago looked upon 
the screen as a little brother of the dime 
novel, are now seeking ways to use it as an 
animated textbook. 


Today the use of educational films has 
gone far beyond the “‘Sugar Industry in the 
Mascarene Islands,’’ and the ‘Petrified 
Forests of Arizona.’’ There is coming a 
more studied application of the instrument 
to its purpose; courses planned with the 
same sequence as our school geographies, 
and same chronological order of our graded 
histories. 


A new continent looms up on the horizon, 
stored with great treasure, rich with possi- 
bilities for the enlightenment of children 
and nations. Already it has been recog- 
nized by President Wilson as a mighty 
agency for illuminating Russia with the 
sincerity of America’s purpose, and thus 
converting Germany’s propaganda in the 
Slav countries into a boomerang. This wide 
and interesting field is roughly designated as 
that of “Educational Motion Pictures.” 


It includes films for schools, colleges, 
homes, normals, clinics, churches, convents, 
community houses, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A’s, 
prisons, hospitals, private homes, and clubs 
and organizations of every sort under the 
sun. And all these places use films for 
recreation as well as education. 


. 


Photoplay Magazine's 
Educational .Films Department 


Begins in the June Issue 


The Editor 


The new department will be in the hands 
of one of the few experts on the subject in 
the country. He has an A.B. degree, is a 
former educator, newspaper, advertising 
man, and editor of film magazines and has 
studied the educational film field since the 
beginning. He knows his subject from the 
roots up. His reflections of this new field 
will be vital, forceful, and helpful. 


It Will 


Print news of this rapidly growing field. 

Answer all queries concerning motion 
pictures for places other than theatres. 

Find for its readers the existing films 
suited to the purposes and programs of any 
institution or organization. 

Tell you where and how to get them. 

Give information and advice on projectors 
and other motion picture equipment. 


A Great New Field of Motion Pictures 
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The Eagle’s Eye 


(Continued) 


to see the rotten piling give way and the 
shack go crashing into the water, its oc- 
cupants screaming and floundering about. 

‘‘Now for the horse barns,” she gasped 
as she detached the rope and put on all 
speed forward. On and on along the 
roads she raced. From over in the rail- 
roal yards came to her ears the sounds of 
rioting. That was Grant and his men 
raiding the plotters. But Dixie did not 
know that; nor did her mind dwell on it. 
Her destination was the horse barns and 
no time could be lost in getting there. 

Now before her loomed the hulks of 
these stables. She sent her auto thunder- 
ing along the road to the big barn and 
even as she did so the figure of a man 
climbed up a telephone pole adjoining the 
building. 

Without an instant’s hesitation she 
steered her car into the barn doorway and 
thundered up the runway to the second 
floor. Then, straight at the stooping fig- 
ure of the fire fiend she steered. But it 
was too late. Already the match had 
been put to the bomb and he flung it 
even as her car struck him. The man 
jumped at her as her car stopped. Dixie 
felt a dazing blow on the head and fell 
over across the car. The fire fiend fled. 

Arising after a few minutes the girl 
saw the flames and smoke increasing in 
volume about her. How could she es- 
cape? 

She ran over to the open window and 
peered below. Cattle and horses swirled 
insanely about, being led out of the build- 


ing by aroused tenders. Death would 
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probably result from a jump into that | 


maddened mass. And then _ her 
caught a slender pole at the side of the 
window, leading below. Quickly she 
stepped out and swung to the ground. 

A second more and she was on the 
ground, running for safety—eluding the 
heels of the panic-stricken horses. Down 
the street she heard men shouting and 
knew that the fire-fiend and his aides 
were being cornered. “At least,” she 
thought without slackening her pace, “I 
arrived in time to thwart the fiend from 
throwing any more bombs.” 

Deep in the railroad yards she saw, 
standing not twenty feet frcm her, the 
figure of a man she recognized. With a 
half-muffled shriek, she darted in be- 
tween two rapidly closing freight cars of 
a flying switch and thus eluded him. 

Then she cautiously trailed back from 
the yards, the full weariness of the night’s 
adventure full upon her. She was weary 
but happy. For she had helped save the 
lives of thousands of horses through her 
timely arrival. And as she hurried away 
from the smouldering ruins, she looked 
back and saw hordes of horses, far from 
the embers, safe for the British. 

Harrison Grant stood out in the rail- 
road yards, trying to convince himself 
he had not seen Dixie Mason. What 
part could the girl have played in this 
latest evidence of Germany’s ghoulish 
cruelty, he asked himself. 

(To be Continued) 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 100) 


J. B., Los Ancetes, Cat.—Yes, her right 
name prior to going on the stage was Olive 
Duffy and now it’s Mrs. John Charles 
Smith. Mr. John Charles Smith, you may 
have heard, is none other than Jack Pick- 
ford, film star. 





Jack, New York City.—Sorry Jackie, 
but we cannot comply with your request 
to become the medium for a private inter- 
change of pictures, etc. Keeps us busy 
keeping up on the players and telling you 
people about ’em. 





E. R., San Dieco, Cat.—Dr. Reynolds in 
“The Voice on the Wire” was played by 
Joseph Girard. He is at Universal City. 
Francis McDonald is an actor at Culver 
City, Cal. He is the husband of Mae 
Busch. Write E. K. Lincoln at 110 West 
4oth Street, New York City. Neva Gerber 
is single. Would like to oblige with a list 
of unmarried actors “who will answer let- 
ters” but don’t feel like discriminating against 
the unfortunates. 





Dot, Los ANGELEs, CAL.—Harry Carter is 
38 years old and may be reached at Uni- 
versal City. In addition to “The Gray 
Ghost” he has played in many other Univer- 
sal features including “The Measure of a 
Man,” “The Fugitive,” and “The Shadow.” 
So far as we know he is unencumbered but 
you might call him up and get the dope di- 
rectly. 





F. S., Roswetrt, Ipano.—Billy in “The 
Fall of a Nation” was played by Paul Wil- 
lis who is now seventeen years old. The 


others in the cast were: Virginia, Lorraine 
Huling; Angela, Flora MacDonald; Vassar, 
Arthur Shirley; Waldron, Percy Standing; 
Thomas, Philip Gastrock. 





Serma, Detroit, Micu.—So far as we 
know June Caprice never appeared in “A 
Girl’s Dream.” She has “natural curls.’”’ We 
would be no gentleman to say otherwise. 





Ramona, SAN FRrANcisco.—Yes, the stars 
continue to send out their photographs de- 
spite the raise in postage. Theda Bara’s 
birthplace was Cincinnati. Here’s the “East 
Lynn” cast: TJsabel, Theda Bara; Arch 
Carlisle, Ben Deely; Capt. Levison, Stuart 
Holmes; Barbara Hare, Claire Whitney; Mrs. 
Hare, Eugenie Woodward; Judge Hare, Wil- 
liam Tooker; Richard Hare, Stanhope Wheat- 
croft; Otway Bethel, H. F. Hoffman; Old 
Hellyjohn, James O’Connor; Cornelia, Emily 
Fitzroy; Little Isabel, Del Stewart; Willie, 
Eldean Stewart. 





H. C., Boston.—House Peters has not 
been playing for nearly a year although he 
has not retired permanently. He can be 
reached at Beverly Hills, Cal. 





Mop L., Lira, O.—Your criticism is well 
founded. Mary Pickford is a half inch un- 
der five feet and it was incorrect to say she 
was an inch over that mark. Hope you'll 
forgive us. Mae Marsh has appeared re- 
cently in “The Cinderella Man,” and “Fields 
of Honor.” Mary Pickford’s latest is “Am- 
arilly of Clothes-Line Alley” and her next 
one will be “M/’liss,” Bret Harte’s famous 
story. 
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After Your Bath 


Use 
KIRK’S 


JAP ROSE | 


Talcum Powder 


Its velvety softness and 
delightfully cooling and 
soothing properties 
leave a feeling of per- 
fect cleanliness and 
comfort. To prevent 
irritation, baby’s tender 
skin should be fre- 
quently sprinkled with 
JAP ROSE, the pure 
Talcum Powder “with 
the true rose odor.” 
TRIAL OFFER —Send 20c for 
containing four JAP ROSE mine 
atures consisting of one each of 


Talcum Powder, Soap, Cold 
Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO. 
690 E. Austin Ave. Chicago, Ill. 



















Tecan improve your figure— (; 
build up your strength — fill |)" 
out your neck, chest, ete. | 

T KNOW Tecan because Ihave 
helped over 35,000 women 
gain 10 to 35 pounds. 













One pupil writes: ‘‘One 
vear ago | weighed onl 
100 pounds — now! weig 
126, and oh, I feel so well 
and so rested! 








T can help you attain your }} 
proper weight. In your room. 
Without drugs. By scientific, | 
natural methods such as your 
physician approves. 

If you only realized how surely, 
how easily, how inexpensively your 
weight can be increased, I am cer- 
tain you would write me at once. 

fell me your faults of health or 
figure. 5 | 

I respect your confidence andI will || 
send you my booklet, free, showing \ ; a 
you how to stand and walk correctly. “—— eS 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 35, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
J 
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Worsted Knitting Yarns 
of Highest Grade 


The Patriotic Yarn Association was organ- 
ized to supply the women of this country 
with the best worsted knitting yarn in the 
market at the lowest possible cost, allowing 
only for the expense of distribution, with the 
understanding that they will make up gar- 
ments for men in the service of the United 
States and her Allies. 


We desire to reach the individual knitter 
direct that she may be unrestricted in the 
disposition of her finished garment provided 
only that she knit solely for the above- 
mentioned cause and give her written word 
of honor to that effect. We also gladly 
help out small organizations of recognized 
reputation working for patriotic purposes. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


PATRIOTIC YARN ASSOCIATION 
Miss ROSALIND WOOD, President 
Room 815 225 4th Ave. New York City 
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Let Mabel Normand, popular motion picture 
star, tell you why she wears a 


93 VEIL 


a IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 
Just Slip it on/ 


“'l like this j3exncé}3 Veil better than any other that I ever wore because it is so 
smart and so easily adjusted. It is such a wonderful thing to have a Veil that requires 
no tying and no pinning. 

“'T just slip the j3e%ncé3 on under my chin and over my hat! Run through its 
edge is a slender silk elastic which holds it t firmly and comfortably.” 


Viera | 


The j3oxnié}3 Veil is the favorite of Paris. French women know the value of a 
becoming Veil and they wear the Sen 3 because it is so marvelously delicate, yet 
durable. It fits smoothly under the chin where the old style Veils sag and bulge. 


At the Notion or Veiling counter of the best shops. Exquisite colorings and 
patterns showing the new French scroll and flower spray designs. In sanitary 
envelopes — guaranteed —10c, 25c, 50c. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will—Send us his name and 10c in stamps. 


Silverberg Import Co, Inc., 235 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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W. F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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lhe Kodak Letter 


The star in the window tells the story—their soldier is ‘‘over there.'’ 

The morning letter of cheer and hope has been written and with it 
pictures are going, simple Kodak pictures of their own taking that tell the 
home story,—pictures that will bring a cheery smile to his face, a leap of 
joy to his heart, that will keep bright the fire of courage in his soul as 
with the home image fresh in mind he battles for the safety of that home 
and for the honor of his flag. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City 











